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THE  LONGWOODS 


OF 


THE    GRANGE- 


CHAPTER  I. 


Yesterday,  in  rummaging  over  the  old 
walnut-tree  chest,  I  found  a  quantity  of  fools- 
cap paper — ominous  name ! — and,  acting  upon 
the  same  principle  which  induced  the  old 
women  in  the  village  at  home  to  dose  their 
children  with  the  dregs  of  the  medicine  bottles 
ejected  by  Aunt  Dorothy  from  that  inte- 
resting and  mysterious  receptacle,  the  house- 
keeper's closet,  at  her  "  annual  rubbish  clear- 
ance," namely,  "  that  it  might  not  be  wasted," 
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2  THE   LONGWOODS. 

I  think  I  will  employ  my  leisure  hours  by 
endeavouring  to  record  the  history  of  my 
life.  « 

The  histoiT  of  my  life  !  That  has  an  awful 
sound  !  To  recal  all  those  incidents,  once 
of  such  moment  to  myself,  must  it  not  prove 
a  painful  task?  I  think  not.  Time  works 
the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  upon  a  distant 
landscape — all  is  mellowed  to  harmony  by  its 
influence — ^and,  with  humble  faith,  we  can  say 
"  all  was  for  the  best." 

Whether  this  redoubtable  history  will  be 
interesting  or  not,  is  another  question.  I  have 
met  with  no  stirring  adventiu'es  by  flood  or 
field ;  to  my  knowledge,  I  never  had  a  lover 
in  my  life.  But  as  it  is  not  my  intention  that 
any  one  should  ever  see  these  pages,  written 
over  with  the  youthful  experiences  of  a  quiet 
old  woman — my  own  amusement  being  the 
only  object  1  have  in  view — it  is  unnecessar}'  to 
consider  the  opinion  of  a  critic  I  shall  leave 
directions  that  these  papers  be  destroyed  at  mv 
death ;  and,  if  my  injunctions  are  disr^arded. 


THE    LONGWOODS.  3 

and  any  one  should  trouble  himself  to  peruse 
this  MS.,  his  ennui  be  upon  his  own  head! 
I  bequeath  this  malediction  to  the  rash  in- 
truder. 

I  believe  it  be  usual  to  commence  a  bio- 
graphy with  a  detail  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
hero,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess  one 
— ^indeed,  as  some  maliciously-disposed  persons 
might  hint,  whether  or  no;  and  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  begin  my  history  in  like  manner. 

The  Longwoods,  then,  are  a  family  of  very 
ancient  descent.  Aunt  Dorothy,  who  had  it 
aD  at  her  fingers  ends,  used  to  tell  us  that 
they  came  over,  as  have  done  the  progenitors 
of  most  families,  with  William  the  Con- 
queror. 

Our  Norman  ancestors  name  was  Hubert  de 
Longuelance,  who,  being  knighted  on  the  field 
of  battle,  for  his  valiant  deeds  of  arms,  obtained, 
as  a  reward  besides,  a  broad  slice  of  the  Saxon 
lands,  which  he  took  good  care  should  not 
diminish  in  extent  for  want  of  a  little  occasional 
murdering  and  marauding. 

B  2 


4  THE   L0N6W00DS. 

In  course  of  time,  the  ue  was  dropped,  and 
the  name  became  Longlance,  since  corrupted, 
according  to  Aunt  Dorothy,  into  Longwood. 

The  Longwoods,  of  Longwood,  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  consideration  down  to  the  time  when 
my  grandfather  came  into  possession.  Unhap- 
pily, he  had  a  passion  for  gambling  and  horse- 
racing — ^predilections  which  he  indulged  to  the 
great  detriment  of  his  property.  Not  content 
with  this,  he  must  needs  pull  down  the  old 
"  castle,"  as  it  was  called,  though  the  successive 
improvements  of  generations  had  left  little 
appearance  of  feudality  about  it — and  build,  in 
its  place,  a  new  "Hall," — a  grand  palladian 
edifice,  as  stiff,  formal,  and  impicturesque  as 
the  fashion  of  his  day. 

Building  was  not  then  a  less  expensive 
amusement  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  My 
grandfather  actually  gloried  in  the  sum  which 
each  window — with  stone  frame,  carved  in  the 
Italian  style — had  cost  him;  and  I  am  really 
afraid  to  say  how  much  was  expended  upon  the 
portico,  with  its  columns  of  Carrara  marble.     It 
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6  THE   LONGWOODS. 

and  of  possessing  no  one  creditor  in  the 
world. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  aU  these 
sacrifices  could  not  be  accomplished  without 
making  a  great  hole  in  the  rent  roll.  The 
Longwoods  could  no  longer  make  any  preten- 
sions to  the  first  place  in  the  county.  The 
open  house — ^the  hounds — ^the  stately  appear- 
ence  at  the  race-course,  with  coach  and  six,  and 
a  retinue  of  outriders — all  had  to  be  given  up. 
Still,  enough  remained  for  comfort  and  respect- 
ability ;  and  the  character  which  my  father  had 
obtained  for  integrity,  prudence,  and  remarkable 
good  sense,  maintained  his  consideration  in  the 
county,  independent  now  of  every  external 
advantage. 

Gracious !  There  is  the  General's  ring,  and 
Houguemont's  bark,  at  the  hall-door !  and  I 
have  never  made  tea,  and  I  daresay  Nancy 
has  brought  up  the  urn  long  ago.  And  I  have 
inked  my  fingers  like  a  school-boy  !  So  much 
for  the  first-fiiiits  of  this  "  Life !" 


THE   LONGWOODS. 


CHAPTER  II. 


I  SAID  that  my  father  sold  the  Hall. 

About  a  mile,  or  not  quite  so  far  from  it, 
standing  upon  a  fragment  of  the  property  which 
still  remained  to  us,  was  an  ancient  farm-house. 
This  my  father  fixed  upon  as  our  future  resi- 
dence ;  and  here  we  all  removed  about  a  year  or 
two  after  ray  grandfather's  decease. 

The  family  consisted  of  my  father,  his  only 
and  maiden  sister,  my  dear  Aunt  Dorothy, 
and  his  four  children. 

I  have  hitherto  made  no  mention  of  my 
mother.     I  have  no  recollection  of  her.     She 
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survived  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child  but  a 
few  weeks.  What  an  irremediable  misfortune 
is  the  death  of  a  mother  to  her  children  !  I  do 
not  think  it  is  possible  for  the  kindest  of  fathers 
to  make  up  for  the  loss.  I  doubt  whether  a 
man  can  have  those  tender  sympathies  which, 
as  it  were,  forestall  the  moral  necessities  of  the 
child,  giving  her  an  instinctive  talent  for  edu- 
cation. If  my  mother  had  lived,  things  might 
have  turned  out  very  differently  with  us  all; 
but  who  shall  dare  to  say  whether  better  ?  thus 
arrogating  to  himself  a  wisdom  superior  to  the 
Divine  Disposer  of  aU  events. 

I  remember  even  now  the  delight  of  us 
children,  when,  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  the  carriage  which  conveyed  us 
stopped  before  our  new  home.  I  was  but  a 
little  thing  then,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  still 
see  the  old  house,  with  the  childish  eyes  of  that 
first  impression. 

Longwood  Grange  was  an  ancient  black  and 
white  edifice ;  specimens  of  the  style  are  still 
not  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 


THE  LONGWOOOS. 


Tbe  wmdo^rs  were  Dumerous,  wide  and  low; 
lattice  paned,  and  the  firame-work  of  dark, 
richly-carved  oak.  The  principal  entrance  was 
protected  by  a  handsome  old  porch,  tbe  d&or 
itsdf  being  of  strong  oak  |dank,  studded  with 
countless  nails.  The  rocrf*  wus  all  gables  and 
corners,  and  groiqis  of  charming,  fiintastir 
chimnevs. 

The  whole  building  formed  a  mass  of  pic- 
turesque variety.  Hoe  were  parts  projectii^ 
into  the  bright  light;  there  recesses  in  the 
deepest  shadow,  while  over  all  was  thrown  a 
drapery  of  creeping  plants,  roses,  honeysuddes 
and  the  dark-green  ivy. 

In  front  was  a  smooth  bowling-green, 
bounded  by  the  hedge  which  separated  it  from 
tbe  road  on  one  side ;  while  on  the  other  two, 
flanking  the  house,  were  flower-beds,  cut  in 
formal  squares,  IxHtiered  with  trim  box,  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  tiny,  narrow 
walks.  The  approach  to  the  house  from  tbe 
road  was  on  the  outa-side  of  one  of  these  sets 
of  flower-beds.     It  was  only  wide  enough  to 
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admit  of  foot  passengers,  and  was  paved  with 
round  pebbles. 

On  the  opposite  side  was  a  second  hedge,  at 
right  angles  with  the  first,  and  dividing  the 
other  set  of  flowir-beds  from  the  kitchen- 
garden,  into  which  it  communicated  by  means 
of  a  little  wooden  gate.  Oh !  that  kitchen- 
garden.  I  never  see  anywhere  now  such  a  profu- 
sion of  fruit  as  there  used  to  be  there.  I  can't 
think  what  the  gardeners  do  to  the  trees  now ; 
but  I  am  sure,  to  judge  by  the  produce,  the 
gooseberries  and  currants,  being  respectable 
old-fashioned  vegetables,  do  not  approve  more 
of  these  new-fangled  ways  than  some  of  their 
betters. 

At  the  back  of  the  house  were  the  farm 
buildings  and  an  orchard,  into  which  the 
young  calves  were  turned  out  in  summer,  much 
to  the  delight  of  Hubert  and  myself,  who 
would  chase  them  about,  in  spite  of  Edith's 
gentle  remonstrances,  and  Philip's  indolent: 
"  Don't,  children !" 

I  was  rather  puzzled,  being  an  inexperienced 
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scribbler,  how  to  introduce  the  inmates  of  the 
Grange  upon  my  "  foolscap,"  but  these  blessed 
calves  have  done  it  for  me,  and  I  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  particularize. 

Philip,  my  eldest  brother,  was  not  wanting  in 
kindness  of  heart,  nor  in  good  parts.  He  was 
very  good-natured  when  it  gave  him  no  trouble 
to  be  so,  and  would  very  likely  have  possessed 
a  good  deal  of  learning,  if  he  could  have  ac- 
quired it  without  labour.  Philip  was  very  indo- 
lent, so  indolent  that  he  became  the  slave  of  any 
one  possessing  more  activity  than  himself — the 
passive  slave,  for  I  do  not  believe  any  influence 
in  the  world  could  have  roused  him  to  exertion. 
This  indolence  may  be  termed  constitutional; 
no  doubt  in  some  measure  it  is  so — what  faults 
are  not?  and  consciences  are  often  lulled  by 
this  fatal  and  dangerous  excuse.  But,  when 
bodily  ill-health  does  not  interfere,  I  am  very 
much  inclined  to  think,  that  one  ought  to  look 
deeper  for  the  cause.  What  is  it  that  disin- 
clines to  exertion?  Love  of  ease,  of  self  in- 
dulgence,  of  self,  selfishness — in  short,  "The 
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sluggard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit  than  seven 
men  that  can  render  a  reason.'*  "  Seest  thou 
a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  There  is 
more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him." 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  the  anxiety  of 
mind  which  this  disposition  in  his  heir  occa- 
sioned my  poor  father.  He  foresaw,  but  too 
clearly,  the  consequences  which  must  ensue 
when,  at  his  own  decease,  Philip  would,  as 
head  of  the  house,  come  into  the  management 
of  its  aflFairs — aflFairs,  which  he  had  himself 
with  so  much  ability  and  energy  restored  to, 
though  so  diminished,  at  least  so  firm  a  footing. 
Had  it  not  been  for  that  traditional  respect  to 
primogeniture,  which  some  may  call  a  pre- 
judice, inherent  in  minds  of  ancient  descent,  I 
verily  believe  he  would  have  disinherited  Philip 
in  favour  of  his  youngest  son. 

Edith  was  next  in  age  to  Philip.  Lovely, 
gentle  £dith !  I  think  if  Edith  had  not  been 
so  good,  she  would  have  shared  her  brother's 
disposition.  But  she  was  so  good,  and  this 
goodness  triumphed  in  her  case  over  the  consti- 
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totiooal  enL     I  hale  describing  people,  descrip- 

tittt  never  giving  (me  an  idea   of  what   they 

ire  reaDy  Eke,  which  is  the  reascm  whv,  iqxm 

loguaintance,  tber   never  turn  out   what  one 

ias  imagined  them  to  be.     Edith  always  put 

me  in  mind  of  the  tuberoses,  whidi  I  have  seen 

growii^  in  the  oonservatcvy  at  the  UaD,  she 

was  as  fiur,  as  slender,  as  delicate-looldi^,  and 

as  refined. 

Next  to  me  came  Hubert,  mv  {dav^low  and 
constant  companion,  and  only  two  years  my 
junior.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  loved  any- 
thing in  this  worid  more  than  I  did  that  bro- 
tbtf;  no,  not  even  husband  or  child!  So 
perhaps  it  was  very  well  that  I  never  had  these 
Uessings  bestowed  upon  me. 

I  thought  him  the  handsomest,  the  most 
charming,  the  cleverest — in  a  word,  the  most 
perfect  being,  that  had  ever  yet  appeared  in 
"  the  Longwood  fiunily "  from  the  Norman 
Conquest  downwards.  There  was  nothing 
which  I  would  not  have  done  for  him,  feeling 
honoured  in  the  task.      I  was  his   slave,  his 
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squaw,  his  horse,  his  dog,  anything  he  chose  to 
make  me.  Dear  Hubert !  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  in  our  early  days  you  did  not  scruple 
to  take  full  advantage  of  my  devotion.  I  met 
with  the  usual  reward,  and  was  pretty  well 
tyrannised  over.  I  say  in  our  early  days,  for, 
as  we  grew  up  together,  the  man  learned  to 
value  and  appreciate  that  affection  which  the 
boy,  perhaps,  rather  despised.  Did  you  not, 
my  brother  ? 

I,  the  writer  of  these  pages — I,  the  third 
of  the  family,  was  as  plain  a  little  thing  at  this 
time  as  could  well  be  seen.  I  had  not  a  tidy 
feature  in  my  face,  and  could  not  have  been 
pretty  imder  any  circumstances ;  it  may  be 
imagined  then,  that  the  smaU-pox,  with  which 
I  was  inoculated  as  an  infant — the  milder 
vaccination  being  then  unknown  —  did  not 
improve  my  appearance.  I  took  it  rather 
severely,  and  was  considerably  marked.  I  have 
heard  it  whispered  that  I  was  not  quite  straight ; 
but  I  do  not  think  this  was  true.  But  little 
did  I  care  for  these  things  when  we  came  to 
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ibe  Grange.  I  remember  so  wdl  die  first  time 
I  looked  at  mysdf  in  a  gbss !  Bot  that  nas 
loi^  after. 

Now,  dear  Aant  DorotliT,  it  is  tout  turn. 
What  were  voa  like?  Like  a  little  hazel-niit» 
I  think — nigged  coat  and  all,  with  a  kernel  as 
dry  and  as  sweet  But  dien  you  were  very 
difficult  to  cradc! 

Aunt  Dorothv  ¥ras  verv  short  and  round  in 
figure.  She  possessed  a  pair  ci  deep  set  eyes, 
the  brightest,  the  sharpest,  and  the  quid^est  I 

have   ever  seen  in  anv    human   head.     These 

• 

eyes  were  overshadowed  by  a  pair  of  thidc, 
bushy  eyebrows,  which  gave  the  quaintest  ex- 
pression to  the  rest  of  her  £ice.  At  a  Utde 
distance  she  looked  all  evebrows.  Her  nose 
was  long  and  aquiline,  and  she  had  a  way  of 
hitting  it  sharply  with  her  fore  finger  when  she 
was  annoyed,  as  if  it  were  in  her  wav,  and  she 
wanted  to  put  it  aside. 

Aunt  Dorothv  invariably  dressed  in  brown 
brocaded  silk,  which  was  always  precisely  of  the 
same  shade.     We   used   to   speculate,  as  cbil- 
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dren,  whether,  ages  ago,  she  had  not  bought 
up  all  the  pieces  that  had  ever  been  made  of 
that  particular  shade  and  pattern,  and  had 
dressed  upon  it  ever  since ;  but  we  none  of  us 
ever  dared  ask  her  the  question.  This  dress 
was  tucked  up  in  heavy  festoons  round  her 
long-waisted  boddice,  over  a  quilted  chintz 
petticoat,  and  on  her  arms  she  wore  long  black 
mittens.  Her  head  was  dressed  high,  and 
powdered  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  day, 
and  her  throat  was  concealed  by  a  lawn  ftill, 
edged  with  lace,  beautifully  "got  up."  On  Sun- 
days, or  when  she  went  out  visiting,  which 
was  not  very  often,  she  added  to  her  costume 
a  rich  black  silk  mantle,  trimmed  with  fine  old 
lace,  half  a  yard  deep  at  least. 

If,  in  sketching  this  portrait — which,  by  the 
way,  is  quite  contrary  to  my  before-mentioned 
ideas  upon  the  subject — I  were  to  omit  men- 
tioning Aunt  Dorothy's  footy  I  believe  she 
would  rise  from  her  honoured  grave  to  reproach 
me.  I  wonder  whether  there  ever  was  a  woman 
in  the  world  who  was  not  vain  of  something? 
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^      I  do  not  know  why  I  say  women.    I  have  no 
inteotion  of  claiming  the  idiosyncrasy  peculiariy 
fi>r  my  own  sex.     Aunt  Dorothy  was  proud  of 
W  foot^  and  certainly  a  very  pretty  little  foot 
it  was ;  and  it  was  treated  by  its  mistress  with 
the  greatest  distinction.     This  valued  member 
of  her   tiny   person  always   wore  high-heded 
shoes  and  silk  stockings,  the  most  expulsive  in 
quality  that  could  be  procured.     I  believe  if  the 
fortunes  of  our  house  had  ^en  much  lower 
than  they  did,  and  that  it  had  been  necessary 
for  my  aunt  to  scrub  the  floors,  still  the  little 
feet  would  have  maintained  that  appearance  to 
which    by   birth   they   were   so   well  entitled. 
Certain  it  is,  that  Aunt  Dorothy's  shoemakers' 
and  hosiers'  bills  were  the  largest  items  in  her 
otherwise  frugal  expenditure. 

My  fether  must  have  been  ten  years  Aunt 
Dorothy's  junior.  She  vras  always  treated  by 
him  with  the  greatest  respect  and  deference; 
and  most  sincerely,  I  am  sure,  were  they  at- 
tached to  each  other,  though  the  formality  of 
VOL.  I.  c 
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the  times  in  which  they  had  been  educated 
forbade  any  outward  demonstration  of  their 
affection.  I  fancy  I  can  hear  now  the  momidg 
greeting  between  them,  as  my  father  would  rise 
from  his  chair  and  lay  down  his  paper  to  salute 
her,  as  she  entered  the  parlour  to  make  the 
breakfast. 

"  Good  morning,  brother." 

"  Good  morning,  sister.  I  hope  your  cough 
did  not  disturb  you." 

"  I  hope  your  rheumatism  is  better." 

My  father  had  been  remarkably  handsome  in 
his  youth,  and  though  he  married  late  in  life, 
and  was,  I  believe,  considerably  past  fifty  at 
this  time,  he  still  preserved  a  very  striking 
appearance.  His  manners  were  cold  and  dig- 
nified, and  trials  and  difficulties  had  added  a 
sternness,  which  rendered  him  an  awfiil  being 
to  children  and  dependants.  Philip,  Edith  and 
I  were  all  afi*aid  of  him.  I  never  remember 
any  of  us  addressing  him,  or  venturing  upon 
those  caressing  tokens  of  affection  which  in 
these   aays,  I  have  observed  fathers   begging 
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from  their  cfafldren.     It  is  hard  to  sij  iriuch  of 
the  extremes  is  the  most  objectiomiUe. 

But  Hubert  was  more  audacioQS.  Hubert 
never  minded  what  he  said  to  him ;  and  if  tfaoc 
was  any  petitkm  to  be  preferred,  was  ever  the 
envoy,  and  rarely  returned  with  the  request  ud- 
granted.  Hubert  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
sitting  upon  his  knee,  while  the  others  would 
remain  at  a  respectful  distance ;  of  prattling  un- 
restrainedlv,  while  thev  would  hardiv  venture 
upon  a  remark.  I  think  the  circumstance  of 
his  birth  had  endeared  him  to  mv  father, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  a  peculiar  way, 
for  our  mother  had  paid  with  her  life  the 
penalty  of  his  introduction  into  the  wc^id ; 
but  still  I  have  never  made  up  my  mind  satis- 
fectorilv,  whether  his  affection  was  o«in^  to 
Hubert's  confidingness,  or  Hubert's  confiding- 
ness  to  his  affection. 

It  was  early  spring  when  we  first  took  up 
our  abode  at  the  Grange,  and  never  ^^lall  I 
forget  our  delight  as  eadi  succeeding  genial  day 
brought  forth  some  new  flower,  some  new  note 

c  2 
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from  the  bursting  trees  and  hedge-rows  populous 
with  birds,  or  became  the  date  of  some  fresh 
discovery  in  natural  or  topographical  history. 
We  had  been  little  in  the  country  before.  My 
father  was  member  for  the  county,  and  lived 
most  of  the  year  round  in  town,  only  visiting 
Longwood  for  a  fortnight  or  so  in  the  shooting 
season,  when  his  two  eldest  children  generally 
accompanied  him.  I  believe  he  and  my  grand- 
father were  not  upon  the  very  best  of  terms, 
for  he  could  not  be  an  approving  witness  of 
the  follies  and  extravagances  that  went  on. 
His  remonstrances,  however,  rather  did  harm 
than  good,  for  my  poor  grandfather  was  as 
obstinate  and  passionate,  as  he  was  foolish  and 
unprincipled.  On  the  slightest  contradiction 
his  temper  would  burst  out  with  almost  insane 
fury.  Nay,  even  silence,  which  his  own  con- 
science interpreted,  probably  very  correctly,  into 
a  condemnation  of  his  proceedings,  offended 
him  as  bitta-ly  as  expressed  opposition,  and 
terrible  scenes  were  of  frequent  occurrence. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  certainly  the 
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best  for  both  parties  to  see  as  little  of  each 
other  as  they  possibly  could. 

AH  these  particulars  I  lealrned  from  Aunt 
Dorothy,  who  must  have  had  a  sad  time  of  it 
in  her  younger  days.  Certainly,  to  judge  from 
appearances,  happiness  is  very  unequally  divided, 
whatever  people  may  say  to  the  contrary.  There 
are  some  who  seem  through  life  to  obtain  a 
very  small  portion  to  their  own  share,  it  must 
be  acknowledged. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  we  were  very  happy 
that  first  spring.  No  school  had  as  yet  been 
decided  upon  for  the  boys,  for  they  had  been 
withdrawn  from  the  very  expensive  one,  where 
they  were  receiving  their  education,  previous 
to  the  change  in  my  father's  circumstances. 
So  Philip  and  Hubert  were  with  us  all  day : 
and  all  day  we  were  out  of  doors  rambling  amongst 
the  copses  in  search  of  birds'-nests,  fishing  and 
dabbling  in  the  brook  that  ran  on  the  other 
side  of  the  lane  before  the  house;  such  a 
charming  brook,  rippling,  sparkling,  trans- 
parent;   so  shallow   that  in   many  places  we 
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could  wade  across,  with  the  water  no  higher 
than  our  ancles,  overhung  with  hazels  and 
wild  cherries,  the  haunt  of  the  blue  kingfishei: 
and  water-ouzel.  At  other  times  the  farm- 
yard and  the  dairy,  with  their  haystacks, 
butter  churning,  and  cream  skimming,  furnished 
us  with  never-tiring  amusement.  Oh,  they 
may  say  what  they  like !  there  is  no  time  like 
one's  childhood.  Spare  it  somewhat  to  your 
children,  oh  mothers !  There  is  no  German, 
no  Spanish,  no  warbling  like  an  opera  singer, 
no  playing  like  a  professor,  not  one  of  the 
etceteras  of  a  fashionable  education,  that  can 
make  up  for  the  hours  such  acquirements  rob 
from  one's  happy,  happy  childhood. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


I  HAVE  mentioned  that  the  family  mansion 
was  one  of  the  sacrifices  which  my  father 
found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  in  order 
to  clear  the  encumbrances  upon  the  estate.  A 
Sir  Joseph  Mortlake  became  the  purchaser 
when  it  was  put  up  to  sale,  with  most  of  the 
surrounding  property.  It  was  said  that  he 
was  the  possessor  of  untold  wealth,  and  cer- 
tainly it  looked  like  it,  for  not  satisfied  with 
what  he  found  already  completed  to  his  hand, 
at  the  price  of  the  ruin  of  one  wealthy  and 
ancient  family,  he  must  yet  add  to  the  cost  of 
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the  magnificent  pile;  enlarging  the  conser- 
vatories and  hot-houses  to  a  size  capacious 
enough  to  furnish  the  whole  county  with  fruit 
and  flowers,  throwing  up  terraces,  laying  out 
fresh  pleasure-grounds,  and  sinking  many  a 
goodly  acre  of  meadow-land  to  enlarge  a  piece 
of  ornamental  water  which  was  already  the 
boast  of  the  neighbourhood.  These  out-of- 
door  improvements  failed  even  to  satisfy  the 
inexhaustible  Sir  Joseph.  The  dining-room, 
it  appears,  was  not  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate his  family  and  guests,  so  he  turned 
it  into  a  billiard-room,  and  built  another,  twice 
as  large  as  its  predecessor. 

Poor  dear  Aunt  Dorothy!  It  was  more 
than  her  philosophy  could  accomplish,  to  wit- 
ness all  these  alterations  with  the  indifference, 
which  was,  at  least,  manifested  by  my  father. 
With  the  tenacity  of  hereditary  proprietorship, 
she  still  kept  up  her  interest  in  the  old 
place,  and  looked  upon  these  improvements 
as  so  many  insolent  sacrileges  upon  the  part  of 
the  present  possessor.     She  did  not  mind  so 
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much  what  was  done  to  the  Hall, ''  that  modem 
affair ;  though  at  the  same  time,  she  did  thmk 
that  what  had  been  good  enough,  nay,  had 
caused  the  ruin  of  a  Longwood  might  have 
served  the  turn  of  such  people  as  the  Mort- 
lakes."  But  the  destruction  made  of  the 
old  pleasaunce,  with  its  magnificent  ever- 
greens, its  yew-hedges,  its  ancient  foimtains, 
and  broad  terrace  walks,  which  even  my 
grandfather  had  had  the  good  taste  and  feel- 
ing to  spare,  cut  her  to  the  heart. 

Sir  Joseph  had  made  his  fortune  in  India. 
I  am  told  that  this  is  now  no  longer  so  easy 
to  do,  and   that   the  Nabob   has   become  an 
extinct   species,  like  the  Dodo.      But  at  the 
time  I  am  writing   of,   such  feats  were  really 
not   fabulous ;  and  for   a   needy  adventurer  to 
return    from    India    to    his    native    country, 
after  some  forty  years'  expatriation,  with  appa- 
rently  inexhaustible   wealth,   and    a    skin    as 
golden  as  his  guineas,  was  of   no  uncommon 
occurrence.      How,  and  by  what  means  such 
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wealth  had  been  amassed,  was  another  question. 
We  did  not  trouble  ourselves  much  with  such 
inquiries  in  those  days.  When  the  slave  trade 
was  still  in  its  glory,  and  women  were  hung  for 
shop-lifting,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  extortion 
and  cruelty  which  might  or  might  not  have 
been  exercised  upon  some  dozen  or  so  natives 
in  our  Indian  dependencies  would  have  excited 
either  interest  or  animadversion.  Warren 
Hastings  was  a  solitary  exception. 

Sir  Joseph  had  returned  with  a  princely 
fortune;  every  one  envied  his  good  luck, 
every  one  sought  his  acquaintance,  and  every 
one  laughed  at  him  behind  his  back.  But  he 
was  a  shrewd  man  for  all  that. 

The  Mortlakes  were  not  at  the  Hall  when 
first  we  came  into  the  country.  The  new 
dining-room  was  not  finished,  and  they  did 
not  make  their  appearance  till  late  in  the 
autumn. 

"  Sister,"  said  my  father  to  Aunt  Dorothy, 
when  this  event  became  known,  "  sister,  on  what 
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day  do  you  intend  caHing  at  the  Hall?  I 
should  like  to  have  the  horses  taken  up  from 
grass  a  day  or  two  before." 

"Thank   you,   brother,    you  need  not  take 
Ae  trouble." 
"  It  is  too  far  for  you  to  walk,  sister." 
"Yes,  a  great   deal,   brother!"      The   nose 
received  rather  a  sharp  hit. 
"  What  do  you  mean,  sister  Dorothy  ?" 
"1    mean     that     I'm    going     to     stay    at 
home." 

And   down    she  plumped    upon    her   high- 
backed  oak   chair,  smoothing  her  apron,   and 
looking  very  decided,  as  if  she  had  quite  made 
up  her  mind  upon  the  subject,  and  therefore  no 
more  need  be  said. 
My  father  looked  annoyed. 
"  I  would  wish  you  to  go,  sister,"  he  then 
said,    "without    you    have    any    very   serious 
objection.       I    shall    certainly    call    upon   Sir 
Joseph  myself;  and   it  would  seem  strange,  I 
think,  if  the  ladies  of  our  respective  families 
did  not  visit." 
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''  I  don't  see  what  good  we  should  do  each 
other/'  said  Aunt  Dorothy  shortly. 

"  Civility,  my  dear  sister." 

"  Civility !"  ejaculated  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  what 
civility  do  we  owe  them?  Upstart  people  1 
Don't  know  their  own  grandfather !  Standing 
in  the  place  of  much  better  people  than  them- 
selves !" 

"  You  are  unreasonable,  Dorothy/*  said  my 
fetther. 

The  nose  received  several  little  raps  one  after 
the  other. 

''They  are  not  to  blame  for  purchasing 
what  was  fairly  put  up  to  sale,"  continued  my 
father. 

This  argument  was  unanswerable,  so  Aunt 
Dorothy  changed  her  ground,  and  as  a  pre- 
paratory measure  for  resisting  farther  attacks, 
she  threw  up  another  entrenchment  of  obsti- 
nacy. 

''  I  am  not  going,  brother,"  said  she,  and  she 
plunged  her  little  arms  up  to  the  elbow  in  her 
capacious  apron-pockets. 
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My  father  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  the 
window,  and  began  drumming  with  his  right 
hand  upon  the  panes. 

Aunt  DcMTothy  crossed  one  foot  over  the 
other,  sat  back,  though  still  upright  in  her 
chair,  and  thus  continued,  as  if  talking  to  her- 
self: 

"The  insolence  of  the  people! — with  their 
alterings  and  their  changings,  their  cuttings 
down  here  and  their  plantings  out  there,  their 
buildings  up  and  their  puUings  down  !  I've 
heard  of  it  all !  And  calling  it  improvement — 
improvement,  forsooth! — As  if  such  as  they, 
were  likely  to  have  more  taste  than  our  ancestors ! 
I  miderstand  the  piece  of  water  was  not  fine 
enough  for  them  even  !  Longwood  Lake,  that 
people  used  to  come  miles  to  see ! — ^And  they 
have  cleared  away  the  old  yew-hedge  in  the 
pleasaunce,  that  was  planted  by  my  great, 
great,  great  grandfather,  who  was  knighted  on 
the  field  of  Flodden ! — Did  you  hear  thaty 
brother  ?" 

"  I  did,  sister,"  was  the  quiet  answer. 
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"  I  wonder  some  people  have  not  more  family 
feeling !"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  To  want 
me  to  be  friends  with  the  man  who  has  given 
such  an  insult  to  the  family  !  I  do  wonder  at 
you,  brother !" 

She  paused  for  an  answer,  but  none  was 
made. 

''  I  suppose  I  shall  be  expected  to  salute  my 
lady  what's-her-name,  and  say  how  glad  we  are 
to  have  them  for  neighbours,  and  hope  we  shall 
see  a  great  deal  of  each  other,  and  admire 
the  improvements.      But  I  will   not — I  will 

not  r 

So  she  ran  on,  as  people  always  do  when 
they  are  beginning  to  relent,  and  wish  to  be 
contradicted;  exaggerating  what  is  required  of 
them,  in  order  by  its  denial  to  secure  them- 
selves a  handsome  retreat.  Aunt  Dorothy  felt 
that  my  father  was  vexed,  and  began  already  to 
repent  of  her  behaviour. 

"I  cannot  be  intimate  with  them! — It  is 
quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  I  can ! — I  do 
wonder  you  can  wish  it,  brother !" 
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"What  day  will  you  go  and  call  upon 
?"  said  my  father,  turning  from  the 
window  towards  the  door.  He  understood 
Aunt  Dorothy  well. 

"Oh,  any  day!     The  sooner  the  better,  if 
you  will  have  it." 
"  I  roish  it,  sister." 

Aunt  Dorothy's  features  relaxed  into  a  smile. 
The  day  was  fixed,  and  my  father  left  the 
room.  She  took  up  her  tatting  from  the  little 
table  before  her,  saying  half  aloud : 
•  "Perhaps  he  is  right. — Maybe  they  would 
think  I  was  too  humble  to  make  acquaintance 
with  their  grandeur ! — Humble  ! — Your  very 
humble  servant,  Madame  Mortlake." 

The  visit  was  made  before  the  end  of  the 
week.  To  Aunt  Dorothy's  inexpressible  de- 
light, Lady  Mortlake  was  out,  so  the  dreaded 
acquaintance  was  yet  deferred,  but  only  for  a  few 
days. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  in  the  house-place,  super- 
intending the  family  baking,  when  an  unusual 
clamour  was  heard  outside  amongst  the  dogs,  a 
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carriage  stopped  in  the  lane,  and  the  door-bell 
rang. 

"  Aunt  Dorothy !  Aunt  Dorothy  I"  cried  we 
all,  rushing  in — we  had  been  playing  in  the 
great  bam — *'Such  a  grand  carriage! — Four 
horses,  and  two  footmen  behind,  dressed  so  fine, 
Aunt  Dorothy !" 

"Take  care,  Betty;  you  are  putting  too 
much  water ! — Lady  Mortlake,  I  suppose." 

^*  Lady   Mortlake,    Ma'am  I"    said    another 
servant  girl,   coming  in  at  the  moment,   red 
with   excitement,    and    speaking  in  low    and* 
awe-struck    tones.      "Shall   I   show    her    in, 
please.  Ma'am?" 

"  Bless  the  girl !  to  be  sure,"  replied  my 
aunt. 

"What  are  you  about,  child?" — ^for  Susan 
was  officiously  imfastening  Aunt  Dorothy's 
apron,  evidently  supposing  that  the  dignity 
of  the  visitor  required  some  such  alteration 
in  my  aunt's  costume.  "  Let  it  alone.  What's 
good  enough  for  me  is  good  enough  for  her,  I 
should  think." 


Aunt  DoradiT  kft  ihe  kkdm  to  jmhit 
ber  gnesL  PrcsGodr  Sisin  fxmt  in  u^usl, 
inqiiiniig  for  Master  TbSap;  be  ms  wMBBod 
in  the  pniaar.  We  faid  le£t  Finlap  stxeuhei 
at  fall  lengdi  on  the  haj  in  the  bam.  Not 
e?en  the  ezdtement  of  iht  aniral  of  so  modi 
qilendoar  ooald  rouse  faim  from  fak  repose. 
He  was  "  so  oomfortaUe  !"  Hubert  was  sent 
to  fetch  him. 

''Shallwegoin^Ecfidir  said  L 

"  Oh  DO,  I  do  Dot  like  !**  and  sbe  too  left 
the  room. 

But  I  had  less  tamiditr  and  more  curiositT 
tfaaD  mv  sister,  and  I  determiDed  I  would  see 
these  grand  people  of  whom  I  had  heard  so 
much.  In  one  corner  of  the  pariour  was  a 
small  door  communicating  with  the  staircase. 
It  was  sddom  used,  and  \xiore  it  genoally 
stood  a  lai^y  old  Indian  screen,  whidi  com- 
pletely concealed  it  from  any  ooe  atting  in  the 
rocnn.  Behind  this  old  screoi  I  noiselessly 
ensconced  myself,  and  looking  through  one  of 
the  chinks  caused  by  its  folds,  I  managed  to 
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get   a   very   good   view   of    what  was    going 
on. 

Opposite  me,  on  the  settee,  sat  Aunt 
Dorothy,  and  by  her  side  a  lady  who  had 
evidently  been  pretty,  but  was  now  no  longer 
young.  She  was  gorgeously  apparelled,  and 
covered  Math  jewels,  her  costume  being 
altogether  much  more  appropriate  for  a  court 
baQ  than  a  country  call.  Her  hair  was 
powdered,  drawn  off  her  face,  and  dressed 
extravagantly  high  according  to  the  most 
outr^  fashion  of  the  times,  and  her  sallow 
complexion  was  very  much  rouged.  She  kept 
fanning  herself  with  a  large  fan,  richly  painted 
and  studded  with  diamonds,  while  she  conversed 
in  a  lisping  tone  with  Aunt  Dorothy.  Her 
whole  attitude  and  expression  was  languid, 
affected  and  silly  beyond  measure.  It  was 
impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  contrast  than 
that  which  existed  between  the  two  figures 
brought  into  such  strange  collision.  The 
affectation  of  her  guest  appeared  to  endue 
my  aunt  with,  if  possible,  more  dowjurighted- 
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nessy  straightforwardess  and  briskness  of  manner 
than  ever.  The  more  Lady  Mortlake  grimaced 
and  attitudinized,  the  more  stiffly  upright  did 
my  aunt  sit,  the  more  abrupt  were  her  answers 
and  inquiries.  But  what  a  gentlewoman  did 
she  look  the  whole  time  I 

In  the  window  with  my  father  stood  a  little 
man  in  a  fawn-coloured  coat,  lined  with  blue 
velvet,  and  a  richly  embroidered  white  satin 
waistcoat.  His  shorts  matched  the  coat ;  and  at 
his  knees,  and  in  his  shoes,  he  wore  magnificent 
diamond  buckles.  In  the  midst  of  his  bushy 
wig  appeared  a  wrinkled,  yellow,  dried-up  face, 
perforated  with  a  pair  of  deep  sunk,  small 
grey  eyes,  very  hard  and  very  sharp  in  their 
expression ;  his  lips  were  narrow  and  so  com- 
pressed, that  his  mouth  looked  like  a  long  line  ; 
altogether,  his  appearance  was  anything  but 
attractive,  and  to  my  childish  eyes  he  appeared 
the  most  hideous  little  being  that  could  be 
conceived.  I  had  heard  of  the  gnomes  that 
live  in  the  gold  mines,  and  I  quite  made  up  my 

D  2 
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mind  he  must  be  one  of  the  fraternity.  I  felt 
quite  afraid  of  him. 

There  was  one  other  person  in  the  room.  A 
boy,  apparently  two  or  three  years  younger  than 
Philip,  stood  at  the  ebony  cabinet  with  his  back 
towards  me,  pulling  about  the  china  and  curi- 
osities with  a  boldness  that  astonished  me ;  for 
this  cabinet  was  a  sacred  piece  of  furniture, 
which  we  children  were  hardly  allowed  to  ap- 
proach, much  less  touch.  This  young  gentle- 
man's attire  was  no  less  magnificent  than  that 
of  the  other  visitors,  whose  son  I  of  course 
concluded  him  to  be.  I  was  engaged  in 
examining  the  rich  embroidery  on  his  velvet 
coat,  and  thinking  how  handsome  Hubert 
would  look  in  just  such  another,  and  specu- 
lating whether  all  children  but  ourselves  were 
dressed  as  finely,  when  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  the  conversation  that  was  going  on  between 
the  elders  of  the  party,  by  an  exclamation  from 
Lady  Mortlake.    ' 

"  Merciful  graciousness.  Sir  Joseph !"  cried 
she,  throwing  herself  affectedly  back  upon  the 
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settee,   "you  are  not  talking  of  sending   the 
darling  boy  to  school  ?" 

"  Exactly  so,  Madam,"  returned  Sir  Joseph ; 
"  I  was  speaking  of  it  with  our  friend  here,"  with 
a  motion  of  his  hand  towards  my  father. 

Aunt  Dorothy  drew  up  her  head  and  tapped 
her  nose. 

"Our  friend  here,"  continued  Sir  Joseph, 
"  has  been  mentioning  a  very  good  one  in  the 
neighbourhood — in  the  next  town  ;  and  as  I 
cannot  prevail  upon  you,  Madam,  in  accordance 
with  my  frequently-expressed  ideas,  to  hear  of 
your  son's  further  removal  from  home — " 

"  Oh  la  !  no.  Sir  Joseph,  that  you  can't ;  the 
very  idea  makes  me  faint !" 

"  I  have  resolved,"  continued  the  knight, 
pompously,  and  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, "  I  have  resolved  to  send  your  son  to 
this  school." 

Sir  Joseph  rapped  upon  the  Ud  of  his  gold 
snuflF-box,  and  helped  himself  to  a  pinch  of 
snuflF,  first  offering  it  to  my  father,  who  declined 
with  an  inclination  of  the  head. 
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"  MerciftJ  gracioiisness  !  what  barbarity  !" 
cried  the  lady.  "  Augustus,  my  pet,  come 
here !'' 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  was  the  rough  reply, 
and  down  came  my  aunt's  most-prized  piece  of 
Nankin.  "  There,  IVe  broke  the  ugly  thing : 
it's  all  your  fault." 

"You  won't  mind,  I  am  sure,"  said  his 
mother,  turning  to  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  The  dear 
boy  has  such  an  inquiring  mind !" 

"  So  it  appears,"  said  my  aunt,  dryly. 

"  Now,  Augustus  darling,  come  to  me.  Did 
you  hear  wJiat  Sir  Joseph  said,  my  poor  boy  ?" 

"  I  know — I  heard :  I  don't  mind." 

"  La,  what  a  spirit  he  has !  Such  a  pity  to 
break  it !     I  know  they'll  break  it !" 

"  Not  so  easily  as  he  breaks  my  china. 
Madam,  I  dare  to  say.  Console  yourself,"  said 
Aunt  Dorothy  again. 

Lady  Mortlake  put  her  handkerchief  lightly 
to  her  face  out  of  respect  for  the  rouge,  and 
began  apparently  to  weep. 

"The  boy  will  be  very  well  treated  there, 


Madam,"  said  my  £itfaer  kmdly:  "joa  need 
beundtf  no  alarm." 

"*  They  woo't  flog  him?"  asked  Ladk  Mott- 
lake  shuddering^y. 

*^  That  is  a  matter  entirely  optional  with  the 
boy,"  re{£ed  my  &ther,  smiling.  **  I  can  only 
say  I  am  going  to  send  my  two  scms  there." 

1  started  in  my  hidii^.plaoe  at  this  miex- 
pected  piece  of  intelligenoe. 

*^  I  like  to  gOy  I  say,  mother :  so  what's  the 
use  of  all  this  fuss  ?"  said  yomig  HopefiiL 

"like  to  go — ^like  to  go  amongst  a  set  of 
rough  boys — ^like  to  leave  me !"  said  his  mother 
in  piteous  accents. 

"Yes!  I  want  to  have  some  one  to  mind 
me.  Thev  won't  mind  me  here  as  thev  did 
in  India.     I  shall  like  to  make  the  hoys  ob^ 


me. 


Father  and  mother  both  laughed.  Aunt 
Dorothy  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptu- 
ously.    My  fiither  smfled. 

At  this  moment  the  door  opened  and  Philip 
came  in. 
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I  left  my  hiding-place,  and  ran  up-stairs  to 
Edith,  to  confide  to  her  the  dreadful  intel- 
ligence 1  had  become  acquainted  with,  and 
also  to  tell  her  what  a  "horrid  boy"  young 
Mortlake  was. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  news  which  I  had  overheard  from 
behind  the  screen  was  only  too  true.  My 
&ther  acquainted  my  brothers  with  his  deter- 
mination, that  very  night  afler  supper,  and 
informed  them  that  they  would  resume  their 
school  education  on  the  following  Monday.  As 
the  school  in  question  was  only  about  five  miles 
from  the  Grange,  they  were  to  come  home  every 
Saturday  to  stay  Sunday. 

When  we  left  the  parlour  on  the  way  to  our 
respective  dormitories,  Philip's  only  remark 
was: 
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"What  a  bore  to  have  to  be^  lessons 
again." 

Hubert,  in  a  more  amiable  spirit,  regretted 
his  dogs,  his  rabbits,  and  his  sisters,  but  was 
nevertheless  not  sorry  to  leave  home.  I  re- 
member feeling  sorely  disappointed  that  both 
of  them,  especially  Hubert,  showed  so  little 
sensibility  upon  the  subject. 

To  school  accordingly  on  the  following 
Monday  the  boys  went ;  and  Edith  and  I  were 
left  very  much  to  our  own  devices,  and  to  pick 
up  what  education  we  could.  Aunt  Dorothy 
taught  us  French  according  to  the  most  ap- 
proved London  pronunciation.  With  my 
father  in  the  evenings,  we  read  English  history, 
and  learnt  a  little  Latin  and  mathematics.  A 
governess  was  not  thought  of.  They  were  very 
uncommon  in  those  days :  young  ladies  almost 
invariably  went  to  school.  My  father  wisely 
concluded  that  it  was  better  for  us  to  remain 
at  home,  than  to  go  to  an  inferior  establish- 
ment of  the  kind;  his  means  were  no  longar 
adequate  to  the  expenses  of  the  one  of  first- 
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rate  description,  where  we  were  being  educated 

at  the  time  of  my  grandfather's  death.     Edith, 

like  a  model  girl  as  she  was,  was  very  diligent 

in  keeping  up  what  accomplishments  she  had 

already  made  any  proficiency  in.     But  I  was 

some  three  years  younger,  had  learnt  less,  and 

liked  playing  out  of  doors  more,  and  began, 

and  have  ever  continued,  a  dunce. 

Thus  time  passed  on,  with  events  of  no 
greater  importance  than  those  of  such  domestic 
interest,  as  the  birth  of  a  calf,  or  the  death  of 
some  pet,  and  the  weekly  return  of  my  brothers 
from  school. 

Young  Mortlake  had  followed  them  there  in 

the  course  of  a   fortnight.      Hubert  used   to 

teD  us  how  he  was  hated,  for  he  had  attempted 

to  rule  it  even  over  the  big  boys,  as  if  they  were 

his  "  black  slaves,"  and  how  successfully  he  had 

been  put  down  at  the  very  first  by  Grantley; 

and  how  he  still  would  bully  the   little   boys, 

amongst  whom  was  Hubert  himself,  and  how 

once   he    had   knocked    him,    Hubert,    down, 

because  he  refused  to  give  him  a  squirrel  which 
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he  was  taming,  and  which  MortJake  wanted 
to  torment,  and  how  he  still  continued  striking 
him  when  he  was  down,  till  Grantley  came  in 
and  rescued  him.  All  this,  and  a  great  many 
other  "  hows  "  did  Hubert  relate  to  us,  exciting 
in  our  minds  the  most  intense  aversion  for  this 
Augustus,  who  appeared  a  compound  of  mean- 
ness, cruelty  and  cowardice. 

And  as  great  aversion  as  we  felt  towards  the 
Ahriman  of  Hubert's  narrations,  so  much  admi- 
ration did  the  Ormuzd  inspire.  As  was  light 
to  darkness,  so  in  our  eyes  was  Grantley  to 
Mortlake.  Grantley  appeared,  from  Hubert*s 
description,  to  be  the  very  embodiment  of  a 
hero.  Generous,  high-spirited  and  clever, 
taking  the  lead  in  all  enterprizes  and  amuse- 
ments, carrying  away  all  the  prizes;  the  best 
leaper,  the  swiftest  runner,  the  boldest  swimmer, 
the  bravest  fighter. 

Mortlake  was  "  such  a  fool,"  he  always  would 
try  to  rival  him;  and  Mortlake  was  always 
beaten  in  every  encounter,  either  of  "wit  or 
arms,"  and  Mortlake  hated  Grantley. 
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"  And  did  not  Grandev  hate  Mordake  ?"  we 
would  ask. 

^  He  hate  him !  No,  he  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  of  hating  anything  so  much  below  him. 
He  never  interfered  with  him  exoept  when 
he  ^^rannized  over  the  little  feQows — and  then 
he  gave  him  a  good  licking,  and  it  served  him 
right" 

Oh !  on  reading  the  enigma  of  life  back- 
wards, how  plain  does  it  all  appear — how 
naturally  connected  the  events  and  their  conse- 
quences— ^how  evident  the  fruits  which  the 
poisoned  root  must  bear;  and  we  wander  on 
heedless  from  day  to  day,  blindfold  that  we 
are,  and  as  if  no  precipice  were  near. 

Grantley's  father  was  a  clergyman,  whose 
living  was  situated  about  five  miles  on  the  other 

ade  of  the  town  of  L .    Philip  and  Hubert 

had  spent  a  week  with  him  at  his  home  one 
Midsummer  holidays,  and  were  very  desirous 
of  inviting  him,  in  their  turn,  to  the  Grange, 
during  the  Christmas  which  was  now  fast 
approaching.    Edith  and  I  were  full  of  curiosity 
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to  see  our  young  hero  ;  and  after  some  consulta- 
tion, it  was  "agreed  amongst  us  that  my  fatiiei^s 
permission  should  be  asked.  As  usual,  Hubert 
was  dispatched  as  envoy  upon  the  occasion,  and 
as  usual  returned  successful  from  the  mission. 
My  father  readily  gave  his  consent,  and  Phifip 
was  entrusted  with  a  very  civil  message  and 
invitation  to  his  friend,  which,  with  no  small 
satisfaction,  Edith  and  I  heard  the  following 
Saturday  had  been  gladly  accepted. 

From  this  time  to  the  middle  of  December, 
when  he  arrived  at  the  Grange  upon  his  first 
visit,  I  thought  of  very  little  else,  I  am  afraid, 
than  of  Grantley.  I  was  always  speculating 
upon  how  he  would  look,  how  he  would  speak, 
what  he  would  do?  Whether  he  would  ever 
take  any  notice  of  "  us  girls  ?"  What  we 
should  do  if  he  did  ?  and  so  forth. 

I  gave  over  plaguing  Edith  upon  the  subject 
at  last,  she  seemed  so  indifferent  about  it, 
and  went  on  as  steadily  with  her  usual  em* 
ployments,  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing 
as  a  Grantley  in  the  world. 
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At  length  the  long  expected-day  arrived. 
A  fine,  bright,  frosty  day  it  was;  the  snow 
by  thick,  white  and  sparkling  upon  the  ground, 
and  glittered  in  soft  tufts  upon  the  trees.  How 
cheerful  and  snug  the  parloiu*  looked  as  the 
eveoing  closed  in,  and  we  sat  round  the  fire, 
expecting  our  guests.  Candles  were  not  yet 
lighted,  but  the  bright  blaze  from  the  hearth 
g^wed  upon  the  crimson  moreen  curtains  which 
shut  out  the  night,  and  danced  and  flickered  upon 
the  dark,  polished  furniture,  and  was  reflected 
from  the  honest  face  of  the  old-fashioned 
pendulum  dock  which  stood  soothingly  ticking 
io  ooe  comer  of  the  apartment. 

On  a  side-table  was  spread  a  white  doth, 
OQ  which  were  arranged  such  viands  as  school- 
boys love — roast  beef,  an  apple  tart,  and  a  huge 
goose  pie.  Susan  was  famous  for  her  goose 
pies,  a  dish,  by  the  way,  which  is  fast  dis- 
appearing fit)m  domestic  life,  with  many  other 
good  things  of  the  kind. 

My  &ther  sat  in  his  arm-chair  on  one  side 
of  the  fire,    his  head  thrown    back,    and  his 
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eyes  closed.  He  always  seemed  tired  now, 
of  an  evening,  and  generally  dozed  till  tea-time. 
Aunt  Dorothy,  erect  as  usual,  was  tatting  in 
her  usual  seat  opposite  to  him.  This  high- 
backed,  narrow-seated  chair,  with  its  India 
chintz  cover  and  dark  oak  frame,  was  always 
Aunt  Dorothy's  undisputed  possession;  even 
Philip  never  thought  of  occupying  it,  but  more 
out  of  respect  for  his  own  comfort  than  for 
my  aunt.  It  was  always  a  mystery  to  me 
why  she  was  so  attached  to  this  said  chair. 
I  have  an  idea  that  she  thought  there  was 
something  enervating  and  immoral  in  a  com- 
fortable seat.  Certain  it  is,  that  I  never  saw 
her  lean  back,  or  recline  upon  a  sofa  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  time  we  lived  together ; 
and  nothing  irritated  her  more  than  to  see 
Philip  lounging  about,  as  he  too  frequently  did. 
As  for  Edith  or  me  presimiing  to  deviate  from 
the  erect  into  the  oblique  line,  in  her  presence, 
or  to  occupy  an  arm-chair  or  a  sofa,  we  should 
as  soon  have  thought  of  climbing  upon  the  lofty 
chimney-piece,  or  of  perching  upon  the  hob. 
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WeQ,  to  retam  to  my  relation.  Edith  was 
seated  at  the  round  table  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  demurely  copying  one  of  those  stiff 
pencil  landscapes,  with  trees  like  pieces  of 
sea-weed,  clouds  like  heaps  of  #ool,  and 
mountains  like  neat  Vandykes  cut  out  of  card 
board,  which  used  to  employ  the  time  and 
patience  of  oiu*  grandmothers.  I  sat  near  her 
with  a  book  in  my  hand.  Something  put 
it  into  my  head  to  look  at  my  sister,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  it  occurred  to  me  that  she 
^  very  pretty,  and  I  wondered  whether 
Grantley  would  think  so. 

Just   at   the   moment   Aunt   Dorothy    told 

me  to   go    up-stairs    and    fetch   her   another 

reel  of  thread.      I  had  reached  her  room  in 

search   of  it,   when   the   door-bell  rang,    and 

the   joyful    clamour    of    the    dogs,    with   an 

occasional  sharp  bark  intermingled,  announced 

the   arrival   of  their   young   masters   and  the 

stranger.      I   ran   instinctively    to    the   glass, 

and   smoothed   my   hair.      I   remember   even 

now  the  acute   feeling   of  mortification — nay, 

VOL.  I.  E 
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almost  shame — ^which  shot  across  my  mind 
as  I  surveyed  the  reflection  of  my  person. 
Edith's  seemed  to  rise  beside  it.  I  was  so 
ugly.  I  hardly  liked  to  go  down  stairs.  It 
is  an  ent  in  a  girl's  life  when  first  she 
thinks  of  her  appearance.  This  era  takes 
place  in  some  much  earlier  than  in  others; 
in  fact,  it  is  rather  the  result  of  circumstance 
than  of  years.  It  is  not  till  a  girl  goes 
into  society,  that  the  desire  to  please  makes 
her  ask  herself  the  question,  "  Am  I 
pretty  ?" 

Grantley's  visit  was  our  first  introduction 
into  society.  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
Edith  shared  in  any  way  my  feelings;  as  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  any  one,  be  he  or 
she  ever  so  perfect,  that  is  quite  exempt  from 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  I  believe  that 
she  did  ;  if  so,  she  could,  with  all  her  humility, 
have  hardly  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  as 
my  unfortunate  little  self. 

I  dawdled  about  Aunt  Dorothy's  room, 
looking   everywhere    for    the    reel    of    thread 
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except  in  the  place  where  I  knew  it  was,  till 
at  last  Edith  came  in  search  of  me. 

"  Come,  Rachel^  dear !"  she  exclaimed.  "  Did 
you  not  hear  the  bell  ?  They  are  all  in  the 
parlour !"  * 

"  I  am  looking  for  the  thread/'  I  said. 
Edith  found  it  in  a  moment,  and  we  went 
down  stairs  together,  and  entered  the  parlour. 

The  yoimg  stranger  stood  at  the  fire,  convers- 
ing in  a  manly,  straightforward,  yet  respectful 
manner  with  my  father,  while  I  made  my  way 
to  my  brothers. 

Soon  we  all  sat  down  to  supper.  Aunt 
Dorothy  did  the  honours,  and  the  evening 
passed  away — stiffly  enough  between  us  young 
ones.  I  felt  almost  sorry  Grantley  had  ever 
been  asked,  and  felt  unusually  glad  when  the 
old  clock  told  nine,  the  summons  for  Edith  and 
me  to  go  to  owr  beds. 

No  sooner  were  we  snugly  tucked  up  in 
our  blankets  this  cold  night — the  luxury  of  a 
fire  was  never  even  thought  of — than  I  confided 

E  2 
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to  my  sister  my  inhospitable  sentiments,  in- 
quiring if  she  did  not  share  them. 

No,  she  did  not ;  she  did  not  much  mind 
either  way ;  she  did  not  think  Grantley  would 
interfere  with  us  much.  He  would  be  out  all 
day  with  my  brothers,  and  we  should  see  very 
little  of  him. 

This  remark  made  me  angry.  I  wanted 
to  be  out  with  Hubert  myself.  It  would  be 
very  dull  indeed  to  spend  all  the  Christmas 
holidays  in  doors.  I  wished  Grantley  had  never 
come ;  I  hated  him. 

Edith  laughed  in  her  soft,  quiet  way,  and 
reminded  me  of  the  anxiety  with  which  I 
had  looked  forward  to  this  visit.  I  replied 
in  no  gentle  accents :  and,  but  for  the  sweetness 
of  my  sister's  temper,  the  evening  would  have 
ended  in  a  regular  quarrel  between  us. 

The  next  night,  however,  found  me  in 
quite  a  different  disposition.  Grantley  was  so 
good-natured,  showed  so  much  desire  to  make 
us  sharers  in  his  own  and  my  brother's  amuse- 
ments, that  we  were  both  delighted  with  him, 
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«nd  even  Edith  expressed  herself  warmly  upon 
the  subject  of  his  praise. 

The  Mordakes  were  spending  Christmas  at 

the  Hall  this  year,   and  Augustus  joined  us 

almost  every  day.     My  father  desired  that  we 

^vodd  be  civil  to  him,  so  of  course  we  could 

make  no  objection  to  his  company.      It  was 

impossible  not   to   perceive  the  jealousy  with 

^hich  this  boy  regarded  Qraniley,  and  he  seemed 

to  take  a  delight  in  thwarting  him  whenever 

it  was  in  his  power.      This,   to  be  sure,   was 

seldom  enough,   as  Grantley   had   always   the 

upper    hand — a    superiority    which    he    took 

advantage  of  in  the  most  unassuming  manner, 

and  only  when,  as  it  were,  he  was  driven  into 

it    Many  boyish  quarrels  took  place  between 

them  at  this  time — quarrels  which  passed  from 

the  noble  nature  of  Grantley  without  leaving 

a  remembrance;   but   which   wrankled   in   the 

heart  of  his  rival,   and  bore  fruits  of  lasting 

hatred. 

Edith  and  I  were  one  principal  subject  of 
dissension.      Young  Mortlake   always    wished 
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to  exclude  us  from  any  participation  in  his 
amusements  with  Grantley  and  my  brothers! 
For  the  sake  of  peace,  and  from  his  dislike 
to  even  the  exertion  of  discussion,  Philip 
would  ever  have  yielded,  but  Grantley  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  insisted  upon  our  join- 
ing in  any  plans  in  which  we  could  take  a 
part,  and  always  resisted  the  tyranny  which 
Mortlake  was  so  ready  to  exercise  over  us. 

This  latter  made  no  se<;ret  of  his  opinion 
of  my  appearance,  and  took  every  opportunity 
of  insultingly  expressing  it,  whenever  he  thought 
there  was  no  danger  of  his  b^i'tjg.  overheard  by 
my  brothers  or  their  friend ;  ndt'^tllat  I  believe 
Philip  would  have  been  at  the  trouble  of 
resenting  it.  Edith,  on  the  contrary,  came  in 
for  his  still  more  detested  admiration ;  he  was 
always  bringing  her  little  presents,  which  she 
was  too  young,  too  timid,  and  too  inexperienced 
to  refuse.  I  do  not  suppose  he  then  felt 
any  great  preference  for  her,  but  Grantley 
evidently  did,  and  this  in  itself  was  sufficient 
to  incite  him  to  a  fresh  attempt  at  rivalry.     It 
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is  amazing  how  he  could  ever  have  dreamed  of 
success! 

But  why  do  I  linger  upon  these  childish 
epsodes,  which  would  prove  so  tedious  to  a 
reader?  It  is  that  I  like  to  trace  events  to 
their  sources,  and  to  mark  how  one  thing 
grew  from  another.  It  is  all  so  dear  to  me 
now! 

Sometimes  we  were  invited  to  spend  the  day 
together  at  the  HaQ,  and  Lady  Mortlake 
would  be  very  good-natured,  providing  all  she 
could  for  our  amusement,  and  feasting  us  with 
good  things.  She  took  a  great  deal  of  notice  of 
Edith,  who  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  a  singu- 
larly beautiful  girl.  At  meals  she  would 
always  insist  upon  her  sitting  near  Augustus, 
utterly  disregarding  my  sister's  repugnance, 
for  the  sake  of  humouring  her  spoUt  son. 

She  would  also  call  her  "  his  little  wife," 
an  epithet  which  called  forth  Grantley's  un- 
mitigated scorn. 

"  The  idea  of  Edith  marrying  such  a  boy  as 
Mortlake  !"  he  would  exclaim. 
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At  other  times  he  would  tease  her  by  p 
tending  that  she  liked  Mortlake,  or  at  all  ev( 
liked  all  the  fine  things  he  had  it  in  his  po^ 
to  bestow,  till,  disarmed  by  her  tears,  he  wo 
almost  throw  himself  at  her  feet  in  his  earc 
entreaties  for  forgiveness.  This  was  s< 
granted,  Edith  not  being  of  a  very  obdm 
disposition. 

I  think  Grantley  stayed  a  fortnight  with 
this  time,  a  happy  fortnight,  and  not  unp 
ductive  of  results  in  our  future  history. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


And  now  I  will  pass  over  several  years, 
auring  which  nothing  worthy  of  narration 
^^^^curs  to  my  recollection.  Silent,  tmeventless 
y^  wiuch  left  little  trace  upon  our  moral 
being;  but  in  whose  course  we  were  growing 
^P  to  yoimg  men  and  women's  estate. 

We  saw  very  little  during  this  time  of 
fte  proprietors  of  the  Hall.  Lady  Mortlake 
or  "Madam  Mortlake"  as  Aunt  Dorothy 
persisted  in  calling  her,  hated  the  country. 
Sbe  said  that  the  ''  dulness  was  too  much  for 
ber  nerves,"      Sir  Joseph  ako  preferred  the 
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pleasures  of  the  coffee-house  and  club,  to  those 
which  were  afforded  by  his  more  exclusive 
domains.  He  was  no  sportsman,  and  took 
no  pleasure  in  agriculture.  Besides,  he  was 
an  East  India  Director,  and  had,  therefore, 
real  business  in  town. 

So  they  returned  to  London,  where,  in 
spite  of  her  ladyship's  tender  anxiety  about 
her  son,  the  separation  being  once  effected, 
she  managed  to  exist,  with  the  assistance  of 
routs,  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall;  and  the  Hall 
and  ourselves  caught  only  occasional  glimpses 
of  her  presence. 

Edith  will  be,  at  the  time,  to  which  I  am 
about  to  transport  this  history,  niMteen,  or 
thereabouts.  Gentle  and  timid,  easily  in- 
fluenced, always  the  one  to  give-  up,  always 
the  one  to  give  way.  I  used  to  tell  her,  in 
my  sauciness,  that  she  had  no  will  of  her 
own ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  merit  in  her 
to  follow  other  people's.  "Other  peopleV* 
being  mine,  be  it  understood.  Dear,  dear  Edith ! 
how  lovely  you  were  with  those  purely  chisel- 
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led  features,  those  dovelike  6fes,  that  fair 
luxuriant  hair — we  never  ware  powder — and 
that  delicate  complexion,  like  the  hue  of  a 
pale  china  rose.  Then  her  figure  was  so 
]£ant  and  so  slender — some  people  said  it 
was  too  slender,  that  it  wanted  fnlness;  but 
I  never  could  see  a  fault  in  it ;  and  she  had 
a  soft  gentle  way  of  moving,  I  cannot  call 
it  walking,  like  the  branches  of  a  tree  waved 
by  the  breeze,  and  her  voice  was  like  that 
breeze  whispering  amongst  the  leaves.  Ah, 
sweet  Edith !  what  had  you  to  do  with  this 
rough  world?  You  should  have  left  it  to 
such  as  nuL  ' 

Poor  KQe  me  !  I  was  growing  up  no  better 
than,  I  suppose,  all  my  friends  expected.  I 
Was  at  fifteen  as  short  in  proportion,  as  square, 
and  not  to  mince  the  matter,  as  ugly  as  I  was 
at  ten.  I  think  I  have  said  something  about 
Woman's  vanity  a  little  further  back.  Now 
really  there  was  nothing  in  my  appearance  of 
which  I  could  be  proud,  particularly  with  such 
a  sister  as  Edith   constantly   at  my  side.      I 
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think  I  was  vain  of  not  being  vain,  if  I  thought 
at  all  about  it. 

We  rarely  saw  any  one  out  of  our  own  drdie, 
beyond  the  people  of  the  village,  and  the 
neighbouring  fanners'  families  who  attended 
the  little  country  church.  Edith's  beauty  was 
not  of  a  description  to  attract  much  attention 
amongst  these  worthy  Joans  and  Hodges;  it 
was  never  talked  about  at  home  by  my  aunt  or 
my  father,  and  we  had  no  young  lady  friends  to 
indoctrinate  us  with  the  ambition  of  shining, 
the  paramoimt  importance  of  beauty  to  insure 
this  effect,  the  indispensability  of  making  a 
good  match,  and  the  disgrace  of  having  no 
"  offers,"  and  of  dying  old  maids. 

When  I  say  that  we  seldom  saw  any  beyond 
our  own  circle,  I  must  except  Grantley,  who 
occasionally  paid  short  visits  to  the  Grange 
during  the  holidays,  for  the  first  among  those 
years  which  I  am  so  summarily  dismissing. 
Afterwards  we  saw  nothing  of  him.  His 
father  fell  into  a  state  of  ill  health,  and  was 
recommended   by   the   physicians  to   make   a 
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journey  to  Spa,  which  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  its  fashionable  reputation,  to  try  what 
effect  the  waters  might  have  upon  his  disorder. 
Tie  place  agreed  with  Mr.  Grantley  so  weU, 
that  he  continued  to  reside  there  with  his  wife, 
having  temporarily  resigned  the  living  of 
Cflunpton  into  the  hands  of  a  curate.  Louis 
spent  every   vacation  with  them  abroad.     He 

had  lefk  the  school  at  L ,  and  had  preceded 

nay  brother  Philip  to  college.  We  therefore 
heard  of  him  too  frequently  to  lose  our  interest 
in  him. 

Philip  had  now  nearly  finished  hi^  course  at 
Oxford.  He  was  still  the  same  indolent  and 
passive  creature  he  had  been  as  a  boy ;  but  he 
had  passed  through  this  much  of  his  life  with 
a  character  for  general  good  conduct,  and  a 
creditable  share  of  acquirements.  He  had 
taken  rather  to  reading,  and  even  this  was 
some  consolation  to  my  poor  father,  who  would 
&m  flatter  himself  that  his  first  bom  might 
after  all  exceed  his  expectations ;  and,  when 
compelled  by  necessity,  turn  his  mind  to  more 
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active  and  energetic  pursuits.  Philip  was 
always  gentle  and  respectful  in  ^is  manner  to 
my  father ;  he  was  ever  ready  to  say :  "  I  go, 
Sir." 

Hubert  was  still  at  school 

Aunt  Dorothy  remained  precisely  the  same 
as  when  I  last  described  her.  The  six  or  seven 
years  that  had  passed  had  not  altered  one  line 
in  her  face,  or  deducted  one  iota  from  her 
briskness  and  activity.  But  it  was  not  so  with 
my  father.  Toil,  anxiety,  and  disappointment, 
had  worked  their  effect.  He  had  never  been  a 
strong  man,  and  these  ills  had  worn  him  more 
than  time. 

With  talents  that  bid  fair  to  insure  him  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  success  in  a  public 
career — to  be  condemned  to  a  life  of  little  betta* 
than  physical  labour,  and  to  exchange  his  in- 
fluence over  a  senate  for  the  direction  of  cow- 
herds and  ploughmen,  was  indeed  a  falling  off. 
He  could  not  resign  himself  so  readily  to  the 
alteration  as  the  great  Roman,  and  in  spite  of 
his  courage  and   resolution,  my  father   was   a 
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blighted  duui.  His  bealdi  began  skmh  to  gire 
way ;  gndualhr  he  lost  hs  acdritr.  His  more- 
meats  became  slower,  his  step  less  firm  md 
elastic ;  his  hair  was  taming  quite  white.  We 
did  not  perceiTe  these  attfiudoDS  at  the  time ; 
it  is  only  upon  letrospectioD  thai  they  aiise  to 
my  memory  as  I  recal  while  panwng  in  my 
writings  what  my  £ittber  was  when  first  we 
came  to  the  Grange,  and  vihat  be  had  beoome 
at  the  dose  of  this  year  17 — -  It  is  alwaiv 
thus !  we  never  peroeiTe  what  is  going  on 
under  our  eves.  I  do  not  even  think  Aimt 
Dorothy  noticed  my  Other's  failing  strength ; 
if  she  did,  she  kept  her  observations  to  herself^ 
and  never  even  hinted  the  result  to  mv  aster  or 
me. 

One  raw,  foggy  day,  early  in  November,  my 
father  returned  home  fiiom  his  farm  sooner 
than  usuaL  He  complained  of  violent  head- 
ache and  pains  in  his  limbs,  and  at  our  earnest 
request,  consented  to  go  to  bed  immediately. 
From  that  bed  he  never  arose. 

He  com{dained  so  little  that  we  were  none 
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of  US  aware  of  his  danger  till  the  last.     He 
was  himself  the  first  to  give  us  notice  of  it. 

Edith  and  I  were  sitting  by  the  fire  in  his 
room  one  night,  about  three  weeks  after  his 
first  seizure.  I  do  not  know  how  it  was,  but 
I  felt  oppressed  by  moiunful  forebodings.  Such 
feelings  as  sometimes  unaccountably  doud  the 
bright  thoughts  of  the  young ;  vague,  undefined, 
but  so  sad  !  The  howling  of  the  wind  outside, 
and  the  fitful  dash  of  the  rain  against  the 
windows  ;  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  some 
old  fir-trees  which  stood  close  to  the  house; 
and  occasionally  the  startling  and  dismal  cry 
of  the  large  white  owl  as  it  flitted  past  on 
its  nocturnal  chase,  were  in  harmony  with  my 
gloomy  thoughts.  Or  perhaps  my  thoughts 
attuned  themselves  to  these  sounds,  as  I  sat 
looking  vacantly  into  the  fire,  opposite  to  Edith 
who  was  engaged  with  a  book.  Within  the 
room  there  was  no  sound  but  the  occasional 
sound  of  an  ember  as  it  dropped  upon  the 
hearth,  and  the  rustling  of  Edith's  book. 
Nothing  moved  but  the  flickering  light,  which 
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played  upoo  the  heavy  draperies  of  the  bed,  and 
formed  fantastic  shadows  upon  the  waDL 

Now  began  the  tick  of  that  little  insect  fidled 
the  death-watdi,  so  frequently  heard  in  stillness, 
and  in  old  houses.  I  am  not  superstitious,  I 
bdiere,  but  I  never  can  hear  that  distinct  and 
peculiar  sound  widmut  a  feeling  of  startled 
dread.  One  can  hardly  persuade  oneself  that 
it  can  proceed  from  so  natural  a  cause,  and 
its  very  name  has  something  so  ominous 
about  it. 

I  could  no  longer  bear  the  loneliness  of  my 
fedings,  and,  suddenly  but  noisdessly  rising, 
threw  myself  on  my  knees  at  Edith's  side,  and 
rested  my  arms  in  her  lap.  She  started,  and 
turned  a  little  pale,  as  she  dropped  the  hand 
which  supported  the  book  between  her  face  and 
the  glow  of  the  fire. 

"  Did  I  frighten  you  ?"  I  whispered. 

**  You  startled  me  a  little,"  she  replied,  in  the 
same  subdued  tone.     "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Only,"  said  I,  nestling  closer  to  her,  "  that 
I  feel  so  drear)-.     That  horrid  little  insect ! — I 

VOL.  I.  P 
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dislike  it  so.     It  frightens  me.     Did  you  not 
hear  it  ?     Hark !  it  begins  again !" 

She  placed  her  arm  round  my  waist,  and 
listened. 

"Never  mind,  Rachel  dear,"  said  she,  "it 
can  do  us  no  harm." 

"  Oh !  no,  I  know  that,"  I  replied ;  "  but 
you  know  what  they  say  it  forebodes:  and, 
though   I  know   it   is  all   nonsense,  I  cannot 

help Oh,  Edith !  suppose  papa  were  to 

die !" 

"  Oh !  no,  no  !  you  must  not  say  so !  I 
have  been  thinking  the  same  thing;  but  the 
Doctor  says  that  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm — 
that  there  is  no  danger."  i 

"  He  deceives  you,  my  children,"  said  my 
father. 

We  thought  he  was  asleep.  This  sudden 
interruption  to  our  whispered  conversation,  in 
accents  so  solenm  and  impressive  that  I  shall 
never  forget  them,  roused  us  to  our  feet,  and 
we  approached  the  bed. 

"Draw  back  the  curtains   that  I  may   see 
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you    plainly. — ^It    is    veiy.    dark,**     said    my 
&ther. 

I  obeyed  him  instantly^  and  then  returned  to 
the  place  I  had  quitted,  by  his  side.  We  could 
neither  of  us  speak. 

He  looked  at  us  both  with  an  affection  which 
I  had  never  before  seen  expressed  in  his 
habituaDy  calm — almost  severe — countenance, 
whilst  he  held  out  a  hand  to  each  of  us. 

"  I  wish  to  talk  to  you — to  you  particularly, 
Edith,  before  I  am  too  weak.  I  have  much  to 
say  to  you.  You  must  attend  to  my  injunc- 
tions. You  have  ever  been  a  dutiful  and 
obedient  child  to  me  while  living — continue  to 
be  so  to  my  memory." 

We  listened  to  him  in  awe-struck  silence. 
My  father's  manner  was  so  calm  and  composed, 
that  it  seemed  to  place  a  bar  upon  all  expression 
of  feding  on  our  parts.  We  felt  no  desire  to 
weep. 

"  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself,"  my  father 
continued,  ''  that  Philip  is  not  the  protector  I 
could   have  chosen  for  my   orphan    children. 
♦  p  2 
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He  is  kind-hearted>  but  too  indolent — ^too  passive 
to  exert  himself  for  his  own  interests.  Those 
of  others,  I  fear,  will  prove  no  greater  incite- 
ment." 

"You,  my  two  dear  daughters,  must  con- 
tinue to  live  with  your  brother  and  your  aunt 
after  my  decease,  as  long  as  you  can  with 
comfort  to  yourselves.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
adopt  measures  that  shall  render  this  a  mutual 
advantage.  This  is  my  last  request  to  you, 
that  you  will  never  voluntarily  abandon  your 
brother's  roof,  unless  you  form  other  and  closer 
connexions.  I  have  done  as  much  for  you 
both  as  I  can;  perhaps  more  than  in  strict 
justice,  and  consideration  of  an  elder  brother's 
claims,  I  should  have  done.  Remember  thisi 
Edith  and  Rachel." 

"  But  it  is  the  future  lot  of  my  youngest 
— of  Hubert — that  gives  me  most  anxiety. 
I  could  have  wished  to  have  lived  a  few 
years  longer  to  have  started  him  in  some 
profession,  some  career.  But  this  has  been 
denied  to  me.     I  cannot  leave  his  destiny  with 
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any  fedmg  of  comfort  or  security  in  the  hands 
of  his  eldest  brother.  Edith  1  in  you  I  have 
remarked  a  judgment  and  steadiness  of  mind 
supoior  to  your  years,  timid  and  self-distrustful 
as  you  are.  Edith,  my  daughter  1  will  you 
promise  me  that  the  fate  of  your  youngest 
brother  shall  be  your  first  care;  that  should 
Philip  fail  in  his  duties  towards  him,  tiU  you 
see  him  started  in  life,  no  dearer  object  shall 
daim  a  superior  interest.  It  is  not,  my  child,  a 
life-long  burthen  that  I  lay  upon  you.  This 
charge  can  last  but  a  few  years;  only  till 
Hubert  is  grown  to  an  age  to  be  independent 
of  any  but  his  own  exertions,  llien,  but  not 
tiQ  then,  consider  yourself  released  from  this 
promise,  this  solemn  promise. — Edith,  give  me 
this  promise !" 

My  father  raised  himself  upon  the  pillows 
that  supported  him,  and  fixed  an  appealing, 
almost  commanding  eye  upon  my  sister,  who 
filing  upon  her  knees  at  the  bed-side,  and 
raising  her  folded  hands,  and  eyes,  now  moist 
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with  tears,  towards  him,  said  in  a  low  voice, 
half  choked  with  emotion : 

"  Papa — ^I  promise  ?*' 

My  father  sank  hack  again  upon  the  pillows. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  the 
most  peaceful  satisfaction  pervaded  his  coun- 
tenance. 

Edith  and  I  remained  in  breathless  suspense 
by  the  bed-side^  our  eyes  fixed  upon  his  face. 
We  had  never  seen  death ;  we  knew  not  what 
it  was ;  we  were  afraid  we  might  be  look- 
ing upon  it.  Never  shall  I  forget  that  mo- 
ment. 

At  length  my  father  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and 
again  opened  his  eyes. 

"  Where  is  Dorothy  ?"  he  asked,  in  a  voice 
so  low  and  feeble,  that  it  was  difficult  to  believe 
it  was  the  same,  which  not  ten  minutes 
before  had  spoken  with  such  energy  and  dis- 
tinctness. 

«  Shafl  I  fetch  her,  papa?"  said  Edith,  bend- 
ing forwards  over  the  dying  man. 
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He  made  a  slight  gesture  of  assent,  and 
she  was  prq)aring  to  leave  the  room, 
when  she  perceived  such  an  ill-disguised  ex- 
pression of  terrcn*  upon  my  countenance,  that 
she  Btofppedt  and  signed  to  me  to  go  in  her 
stead. 

How  often  do  the  gentle  and  timid  in  scenes 
such  as  this^  display  a  courage  and  sdf-com- 
mand  which  is  far  from  being  shared  by  those 
who  in  general  gain  credit  for  possessing  much 
more  spirit  and  resolution.  I  felt  as  if  I  should 
have  expired  with  horror  if  she  had  left  me 
alone  in  the  silence  of  that  chamber,  where 
hovered  the  angel  of  death*  It  was  not  that  I 
£d  not  love  my  fathei^— oh,  no  1 — ^but  my  fear 
was  still  greater  than  my  love.  Edith's  fears — 
true  woman!— were  extinguished  in  her  de- 
voticxL 

But  she  understood  it  all,  and  in  her 
strength  felt  for  and  sympathized  with  my 
weakness. 

I  hastened  from  the  room,  and  ran  down 
8t^  into  the  parlour.     Aunt  Dorothy  had 
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made  tea,  and  was  sitting  in  her  accustomed 
chair,  waiting  for  us.  Her  hands  were  folded 
in  her  lap,  she  was  actually  doing  nothing  1 
At  another  moment  this  unusual  sight  would 
have  quite  frightened  me.  I  should  have 
supposed  that  she  was  ill,  or  that  some- 
thing most  extraordinary  had  happened,  so 
contrary  was  inaction  to  Aunt  Dorothy's  usual 
habits. 

"  Will  yoiu'  father  take  any  tea  ?"  said  she, 
as  I  entered,  rising  hastily,  and  turning  to  the 
tea-tray.  ^'  It  has  been  ready  this  quarter  of  an 
hour.  You  should  have  come  for  it  before, 
niece.  I  fear  it  is  almost  too  strong. — But 
bless  me,  child,  what  is  the  matter  ?  You  look 
as  pale  as  a  sheet  !^' 

She  stood  gazing  at  me,  the  tea-pot  in  her 
hand. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Dorothy !"  I  exclaimed,  "  Papa  is 
very  ill. — He  wants  you . — You  must  go  to  him 
directly." 

She  made  no  reply,  but  hurried  up-stairs.  I 
followed  her  to  my  father's  room. 
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She  went  up  to  the  bed.  My  father's  eyes 
were  again  closed ;  Edith's  arm  was  supporting 
his  head,  her  other  hand  was  clasped  in  his. 
Unusual  token  of  affection,  how  I  envied  her ! 
How  well  she  deserved  it ! 

"  How  fares  it,  brother  ?"  said  Aunt  Dorothy. 
«  Oh,  my  dear  brother !" 

Her  firm  heart  gave  way  as  she  looked  at 
him,  and  she  sobbed  aloud.  My  father's  eyes 
languidly  unclosed. 

''  Is  that  you,  sister  ?"  said  he,  holding  out 
his  disengaged  hand  towards  where  she  stood. 
"I  am  better  now — stronger — better.  But  I 
want  my  boys  r  send  for  them,  Dorothy — send 
for  them  immediately.  I  must  see  them  first. 
I  have  much  to  say  to  Philip." 

Aunt  Dorothy  made  a  strong  effort,  and 
conquered  her  emotion.  There  was  some- 
ttiing  in  the  solemn  composure  of  my  father, 
which  forbade  any  manifestation  of  audible 
sorrow. 

"  I  will,  brother,  I  wiD,"  she  said.     "  I  will 
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do    SO   immediately.     I  will  send  a  moi 
messenger  instantly." 

My  father  looked  his  satisfection,  and  . 
Dorothy  hastened  away  to  give  the  neoe 
directions. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Hubert  arrived  the  following  day.  The 
iQteDigeDce  of  my  father's  approaching  death 
<^e  upon  him  still  more  unexpectedly  than 
^  did  upon  us,  who  had  been  in  some  measure 
prepared  for  the  shock  by  our  attendance  upon 
him  during  his  illness.  The  poor  boy*s  grief 
^  very  great,  and  more  than  anything  else 
swoke  me  to  a  sense  of  what  was  really  about 
to  happen.  I  know  few  things  in  life  more 
distressing  than  this  inability  to  realize  mis- 
fortune. Is  it  that  the  blow  in  some  measure 
p^yses,  renders  callous  the  feelings  ?  I  know 
not  how  it  is,  or  whether  it  is  the  same  with 
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others  as  with  myself,  but  in  times  of  the 
deepest  distress,  I  have  been  tormented  with 
this  kind  of  insensibility,  which  has  given  birth 
to  the  bitterest  self-reproach.  Trifles  *of  the 
most  frivolous  description  have,  perhaps,  risen 
to  my  mind,  like  a  host  of  impertinent  demons, 
trifles  as  irrelevant  as  foolish,  which,  the  mc 
ment  one  becomes  conscious  of  them,  bow  one 
to  the  earth  with  contempt  for  this  hiunan  nature 
of  ours. 

My  father  passed  this  and  the  following  day 
almost  wholly  in  a  state  of  dreamy  sleep. 
Hubert  could  with  difficulty  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  room,  and  the  consciousness  of  his 
presence  appeared  to  afford  a  peaceful  satis&c- 
tion  to  my  father.  He  spoke  very  little,  and 
then  it  was,  in  general,  only  to  inquire  whether 
Philip  had  arrived. 

The  fourth  day  he  appeared  suffering  and 
uneasy.  His  inquiries  for  his  eldest  son  were 
now  incessant.  Philip's  continued  absence  was 
indeed  unaccountable,  as  we  knew  that  the 
messenger  must  have  reached  him  in  ample 
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tbe  to  have  allowed  of  his  arrival  before  this ; 
and  a  second  had  been  already  dispatched  to 
Oxford.  I  cannot  describe  the  anxiety,  almost 
approaching  to  irritation^  with  which  we  watched 
hour  after  hour  as  it  passed,  bearing  away  with 
it,  as  it  did,  the  strength  of  the  father,  who 
was  longing  so  intensely  to  see  his  son  before 
his  death,  which  he  evidently  felt  was  mo- 
mentarily approaching. 

The  fourth  day  closed,  and  still  no  Philip. 
My  fiither  evidently  began  to  give  up  all  hopes 
of  seeing  him,  and  his  inquiries  ceased  altoge- 
ther. 

It  was  when  Edith  and  I  were  again  alone 
with  him, — ^Aunt  Dorothy  and  Hubert  had 
been  sitting  up  with  him  all  night,  and  had 
been  persuaded  to  take  some  rest  in  their  rooms 
•^that  my  father  again  renewed  the  subject 
^pon  which  he  had  previously  discoursed  with 
lis.  He  again,  but  in  still  stronger  terms,  ex- 
pressed his  distrust  of  Philip's  capabilities  for 
executing  his  duties  as  elder  brother,  and  sole 
protector  of  his  orphan  children ;  he  renewed 
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his  charge  to  Edith,  again  recommending  to 
her,  with  solemn  earnestness,  the  interests  of 
his  yoimgest  child  ;  and  receiving  from  her 
anew  a  promise  as  solemn,  that  they  should 
be  her  first  object,  till  he  was  old  enough  to 
relieve  her  from  the  responsibility. 

"If  Philip  should  not  arrive  in  time,"  he 
concluded,  ^'  tell  him  I  leave  him  my  blessing, 
and  my  children.  These,  tell  him,  are  my  last 
bequests — ^The  last  bequests  of  a  dying  fether 
should  have — may  have  some  weight.  But 
you — remember  your  promise,  my  beloved 
Edith !" 

He  sank  back  quite  exhausted.  It  was  too 
true  these  were  his  last  words,  he  did  not  speak 
again;  and  that  afternoon  he  expired  surrounded 
by  his  sister  and  children,  all  but  his  first-bom. 
It  was  not  till  all  was  over  that  oiur  long-sup- 
pressed grief  broke  its  bounds,  as  we  felt  in  all 
its  reality,  our  loss  and  our  desolation. 

The  next  day  Philip  arrived.  I  was  in  our 
room  up-stairs,  when  the  barking  of  the  dogs 
caused  me  to  look  out  of  the  window.     My 
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brotber  was  hastily  walking  up  the  paved 
walk  whidi  led  from  the  gate  to  Uie  house 
door.  I  flew  dovm  stairs  to  meet  him,  and  had 
opened  the  door  myself  for  his  admittance 
before  he  reached  it. 

"Is  he  better?"  was  his  inquiry,  as  I  hurried 
Arwards,  in  tones  more  eager,  more  alive,  than 
I  bad  ever  heard  him  utter  before. 

"Oh,  Philip!"  I  exclaimed,  "where  have 
you  been  all  this  time?  Why  did  you  not 
come  before  ?"  The  tears  streamed  from  my 
€yes.  Philip's  face  grew  crimson  to  the  roots 
of  his  hair,  and  then  as  rapidly  pale.  He 
caught  by  the  door-post  to  support  himself. 

"  Oh !  it  cannot  be !"  he  almost  groaned. 

I  took  his  hand  and  drew  him  into  the  par- 
lour. His  emotion  affected  me.  I  confess  I 
bad  not  expected  so  much  feeling  from  him. 

My  silence,  and  the  tears  which  I  could  not, 
sod  wished  not  to  restrain,  told  him  as  plainly 
as  words,  that  he  had  arrived  too  late. 

He  sunk  into  a  seat  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  whilst  suppressed  sobs  shook 
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his  frame.  There  is  that  in  the  grief  of  a  man 
to  me  more  touching,  more  heart-rending  than 
anything  besides.  I  threw  my  arm  around  his 
shoulder  as  he  bent  forwards  supporting  his 
head  in  his  hands,  and  attempted  to  console 
him. 

"  My  faiJt — ^my  fault !"  he  kept  ejaculating. 
And  then  as  if  a  sudden  thought  of  consolation 
occurred  to  him,  he  looked  up  and  said  most 
eagerly — 

"  When  did  it  happen,  Rachel  ?" 

"Yesterday  afternoon,"  I  replied,  "it  was 
all  over." 

Philip  sank  again  into  his  former  position. 

"  I  might  have  been  here  then  in  time,"  he 
said  in  a  tone  of  despairing  self-reproach. 

"  Oh,  Philip !''  I  said,  "  what  do  you  mean  ? 
Surely  not  that — " 

Philip  vehemently  interrupted  me  with : 

"  He  did  not  ask  for  me  ! — He  did  not  want 
me. — Rachel,  tell  me  he  did  not ! — ^He  was 
most  probably  insensible. — It  would  have  been 
of  no  use  if  I  had  come  in  time." 
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Rapidly  these  exdamations  feU  from  his  lips. 
The  last  idea  seemed,  unaccountably  to  me,  to 
console  him ;  and  he  looked  up  with  an  eager, 
enquiring  expression. 

"  He  was    asking   for    you   hourly— every 

moment.     He  seemed  to  ¥nsh  intensely  to  see 

you  before — Oh,  Philip  !  I  do  not  understand 

you  at  all !     You  could  not  but  have  received 

tlie    first    message  !       When     did    it    reach 

you  ?" 

Philip's  face  again  grew  crimson.     It  must 
dave.  been  with  shame. 

He  was  about  to  reply,  when  Aunt  Dorothy 
^uid  Edith  entered  the  room.  Edith  ran  to 
embrace  him — to  console  him  for  having  ar- 
rived too  late. 

But  before  she  had  time  to  say  a  word,  Aunt 
Dorothy  began  : 

"  I  see  you  know  that  you  have  no  longer  a 

father,  my  poor  nephew ;  that  I  have  lost  my 

dear,  dear  brother.     It  must  add  sadly  to  your 

affliction,  my  dear  boy,  that  you  were  not  in 

VOL.  I.  G 
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time  to  receive  your  honoured  father's  last 
words.     How  was  it,  my  poor  child  ?" 

I  never  had  heard  Aunt  Dorothy  express 
herself  to  any  one  of  us  with  so  much  affection 
before.  She,  too,  was  evidently  surprised  and 
gratified  at  the  feeling  which  Philip  so  \mex- 
pectedly  displayed. 

"  How  did  it  happen,  my  poor  child  ?"  Aunt 
Dorothy  repeated.  "When  did  you  get  the 
message  ?" 

Philip  hesitated. 

"Wednesday  night,  I  think — ^No,  Tues- 
day." 

"Not  till  Tuesday  night?"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  in  a  tone  of  surprise.  "  How  could 
that  be  ?"  She  turned  towards  the  bell.  "  I 
will  send  immediately  for  Thomas  and  inquire ! 
The  wretched  man  has  been  deceiving  me.  He 
assured  me  solemnly — " 

"  Stay,  stay,  aunt.  Did  I  say  Tuesday  ?  It 
must  have  been  Monday  night,  I  think — ^very 
late  on  Monday  night." 
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"Oh,  Fhifipr  Edith  and  I  exclaimed,  re- 
proadifiilly,  in  one  breath. 

"  Most  probably/'  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  frigidly. 
"The  messenger  left  this  Sunday  night.  He 
is  a  man  I  can  depend  upon.  It  was  a  matter 
of  fife  and  death.  It  was  hardly  likdy  he 
would  loiter  upon  the  road,  though  it  was 
not  his  own  father  who  was  concerned  ip  the 
case." 

"I  did  not  loiter,  indeed  I  did  not,  aunt," 
^p  replied  ;  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  carpet, 
^  seemed  almost  crushed  with  shame.  *'  I 
^^^^  on  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could — I  only  left 
Oxford  last  evening — I  travelled  all  night.  I 
M  I  assure  you — Edith — Rachel — ^Aunt 
Dorothy." 

"A  wonderful  exertion,  truly,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  ^'  considering  the  circumstances  !  But 
We  are  still  to  learn  why  it  was  made  so 
late." 

"  I  could  not  help  it,"  said  Philip,  this  time 
rather  sullenly ;  and  stooping  for  his  hat,  which 
had  fiiDen   at  his  feet,  he  rose  from  his  chair. 

G  2 
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He  seemed  offended  by  Aunt  Dorothy's  irony — 
which,  however  excusable,  was  certainly  ill- 
timed — and  was  leaving  the  room,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  Edith,  who  threw  herself  before  him 
and  seized  his  arm,  exclaiming : 

''  Oh,  Philip,  do  not  go  before  you  have  ex- 
plained to  us.  You  must  have  some  reason, 
some  good  excuse." 

"  You  will  make  us  all  guilty  of  injustice,'' 
said  I,  almost  crying. 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  said  my  aunt ; 
"  I  knew  such  loitering,  lolling  habits  would  lead^ 
to  mischief  some  day." 

She  angrily  kicked  aside  a  footstool  whicfai 
lay  in  her  way,  and  seated  herself  in  her  arm- 
chair. 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Dorothy !"  said  my  sweet  sister 
entreatingly.      "  Do  not  be  vexed.      Only  waits 
and  Philip  will  tell  us  all.     We  shall  be  quit« 
satisfied.      Now,   Philip,   only    speak!"       Shm 
turned  to  him  again,  and  took  his  hand. 

"  I  missed  the  coach,"  said  my  brother. 

"There,  Aunt   Dorothy!"  exclaimed  Editt» 
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triumphandy.     **  He  could  not  help  that,  you 
know." 

"  I  don't  know  any  such  thing,"  replied  my 

<Unt,  whose  keen  eyes  were  fixed  upon  Philip, 

^ime    evident    confusion    was   anything  hut 

%  satisftctory  accompaniment  to  this  apparently 

^Unple  solution  of  the  enigma. 

''  Oh,  aunt  1"  said  Edith,  reproachfully. 
"Don't  be    a  fool,   niece!"    replied    Aunt 
^^orothy,  and  then  herself  continued  the  examin- 
ation. 

"How     came    you     to     miss    the    coach, 
^^cphew  ?" 

"  It  was  so  late  when  the  messenger  arrived," 
hesitated  Philip. 

"  Wen,  what  then  ?" 
"  It  was  past  twelve — ^long  past  twelve." 
"Well,    what    had    that   to    do    with   the 
ttuittar  ?" 

Philip  made  no  answer ;  his  eyes  were  again 
^cnt  upon  the  floor. 

*' Perhaps  he  did    not    get    your  note  till 
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too  late  the  next  morning/'  timidly  suggested 
Edith. 

"Perhaps  no  such  thing/'  said  my  aunt. 
''  Thomas  is  not  a  man  to  behave  in  that 
kind  of  way,  I  think.  Tell  me,  nephew, 
did  he  not  bring  you  the  note  that  very 
night?" 

"  I  did  not  get  it  till  next  morning." 

"  But  did  he  bring  it  ?" 

"  Yes  !"  said  Philip,  desperately ;  "  I  believe 
the  man  did." 

"  And  you  were  asleep,  I  suppose,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  contemptuously,  "  and  would  not  be 
disturbed." 

"Yes,"  hesitated  Philip;  "but  I  did  not 
know  what  the  message  was." 

"  Of  course  you  went,  or  sent,  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning  to  secure  a  place  in  the  stage ; 
or,  as  that  is  but  a  slow  conveyance,  to  order 
a  horse?"  continued  his  remorseless  interro- 
gator. 

"I   could  not.      So  early   in   the   hunting 
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season,  there  was  not  one  to  be  got  All  the 
pkoes  were  taken  in  the  stage  hy  the  time 
I  sent  I — ^I  do  not  get  up  very  esoAj/*  stam- 
mered Philip. 

Annt  Dorothy  here  vented  her  indignation 
upon  her  unfortonate  nose,  as  she  threw  her- 
sdf  back  in  her  chair,  with  an  impatioit 
"Humph  r 

There  was  a  dead  siloice  for  a  few  moments, 
vhen  Philip  continued,  in  a  hesitating,  hurried 
voice: 

**  It  was  Mortlake's  fault.  He  said  it  was  all 
iH)nsense  of  Grantley — ^that  there  could  be  no 
Q^  of  such  haste,  as  I  had  only  heard  so  lately 
^  my  father  was  considered  by  the  physician 
to  be  in  no  danger ;  that  if  I  set  out  so  late  in 
^  day,  as  Grantley  urged  me  to  do,  I  must 
sleep  on  the  road,  or  travel  all  night ;  and  that 
I  might  just  as  well  defer  starting  till  early  next 
morning.  His  room  is  next  to  mine,  and  he 
promised  to  call  me  at  five  o'clock,  as  he  has  a 
dock  in  his  room — but  I  suppose  he  forgot — 
so  I  lost  two  more  hours ;  and  I  am  afraid  it 
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would  have  been  more,  but  that  Grantley  cam( 
to  see  if  I  had  started ;  and  when  he  found  thi 
horse  had  not  been  orderedi  ran  off  himself  U 
get  one,  while  I  put  up  my  things." 

'*  Do  you  actually  mean  to  say,  then,  that  yoi 
allowed  yourself  to  be  influenced  by  that  younf 
man,  Mortlake?  Nephew,  I  am  surprised  a 
you !"  exdsdmed  my  aunt. 

"  And  so,"  continued  she,  for  Philip  made  nc 
reply,  "  we  are  to  understand  that  to  your  indo 
lent  love  of  ease,  your  hatred  of  any  exertion- 
travelling  all  night,  for  example — and  to  you 
associating  with  people  beneath  you,  is  solely  U 
be  ascribed  the  loss  of  a  father's  last  blessing 
and  of  the  privilege  of  closing  his  eyes  !  I  wil 
leave  to  your  sisters  to  tell  you  how  your  poo 
father  longed  to  see  you  before  he  died — hoi? 
your  absence  embittered  his  last  moments,  no 
that  I  am  loth  to  spare  you  pain,  but  that '. 
cannot !" 

Her  voice  choked  in  the  midst  of  her  indig 
nant  harangue  as  she  said  these  last  words ;  an( 
then  rising,  she  continued : 
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'4  knew  what  indoleooe  m^fat  lead  to— I 
knew  what  it  must  lead  to — lazy,  Ue-a-bed 
indolence ;  bat  I  never  thought  it  would  prevafl 
to  keep  a  son  from  a  fritber's  death-bed  !  And 
this  Mordake!  Ah,  I  knew  no  good  oould 
oome  of  sodi  an  acqoaintanoe — I  knew  it  V* 
and  opening  the  door,  she  left  the  room* 

None  of  us  spoke  for  some  minutes.  At  last, 
Philip  exdaimed : 

**!  am  not  so  much  to  Uame.  I  could  not 
hdpit     How  could  I  ten?" 

''Oh,  Philip  r  said  Edith, ''  let  it  be  a  leaaon 
to  you,  and  not  an  excuse.'' 

"  Are  you  not  sorry  ?"  cried  I. 

''Sorry!"  he  repeated;  and  £aJling  into  a 
chair,  he  burst  into  tears. 

We  forgot  our  indignation  in  compassion  for 
his  distress,  and  hung  about  him  weeping.  My 
&ther  was  right :  he  had  a  good  heart.  But, 
alas !  of  how  little  use  is  that  alone ! 

"  Never — ^never  again,''  sobbed  Philip,  "  shall 
I  be  accused  of — ^never  will  I  forget  this  terrible 
lesson.     But  tell  me  what  did  my  fatho*  say  ? 
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Did    he    really  ask  for  me?     Was    Huber 
there?" 

*'  He  came  on  Monday  morning  early,  anc 
scarcely  left  dear  papa's  room,"  repliec 
Edith. 

By  this  time  we  were  seated  one  on  each  sid< 
of  my  brother's  chair.  He  held  a  hand  in  eacl 
of  his. 

"Papa  wanted  very  much,  indeed,  to  so 
you,"  Edith  continued. 

"He  was  always  asking  whether  you  ha( 
arrived,"  said  I. 

"  Did  he  leave  any  message  for  me  ?  Hai 
he  anything  particularly  to  say  to  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  he  had,"  said  Edith.  "  Hii 
great  anxiety  was  upon  Hubert's  account, 
think  he  wished  to  recommend  him  especially  t< 
your  care;  and  as  you  were  not  present,  h 
made  me  promise  that  his  welfare  should  be  mi 
first  concern." 

"  He  praised  her  very  much,"  I  interrupted 
"  but  he  said—" 

''  Hush,  Rachel !"  said  Edith. 
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•^Tell  me  al^!"  exclaimed  Philip.  "I  want 
to  know  all." 

''  He  said,  then,  that  he  had  done  for  us  girls 
>s  much  as  he  could/'  I  continued. 

**  Perhaps  more  than  in  justice  he  ought  to  have 
done — ^because,  Philip,  on  aocoimt  of  your  not 
being  naturally  very  active,  not  that  he  loved 
you  less  than  the  rest  of  us,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Edith ;  ''  he  said  that  you  had  such  a  good 
heart !" 

Poor  Philip  looked  gratified ;  but  I  suppose 
he  perceived  something  in  our  manner  which 
kd  him  to  believe  we  had  not  told  him  all, 
for  he  again  urged  us  to  hide  nothing  from 
him. 

Edith   seemed  so   unwilling  to  do  so,  that 

I  took  the  task  upon   myself,   and  related  as 

exactly  as  I  could  all  that  my  father  had  said 

to  us  on    Sunday   night,    and   again  on  the 

morning  before  his  death. 
_ 
I  cannot  say  whether  my  brother  was  most 

fwiued  by  hearing  my  father's  opinion  of  his 

character,    or   relieved   by   the   idea   of  being 
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discharged  of  responsibility  towards  Hube# 
Both  feelings  were  mingled  I  think.  At  si 
events  he  expressed  himself  most  affectionate^ 
towards  us,  giving  ns  many  assurances  of  hi 
determination  to  fulfil  his  new  duties  i 
such  a  manner  as  not  only  to  satisfy  us,  bi 
his  poor  father,  could  he  be  a  witness  < 
his  conduct ;  and  we  separated  I  believe,  wil 
mutual  feelings  of  deeper  trust  and  affectic 
than  we  had  ever  before  cherished  towards  eai 
other. 

In  all  the  warmth  of  our  hearts,  Edith  ai 
I  went  to  Aunt  Dorothy,  to  give  her  an  accou] 
of  the  conversation  which  had  just  passe 
hoping  she  would  alter  her  opinion  of  Phili 
and  share  our  confidence  in  the  improvemei 
of  his  character  for  the  future.  But  she  on 
shook  her  head,  and  scolded  us  for  having  to 
him  of  Edith's  promise.  We  thought  h 
hard  and  imjust  then ;  but  I  have  lived  to  alt 
my  opinion,  and  to  admire  her  shrewdness  ai 
penetration,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  instances 
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'  CHAPTER  VII. 


Tbe  funeral — ah,  sad  and  melancholy  word ! 
^  fixed  for  the  following  Monday.  The 
&niily  vault  was  situated  in  a  large  and  very 
tQcient  cathedral  church  many  miles  on  the 
other  side  of  the  HalL  It  had  been  occupied 
by  tbe  bones  of  our  ancestors  fix)m  generation 
to  generation,  and  was  a  remains  of  ancient 
consequence,  cherished  by  Aunt  Dorothy  with 
peculiar  feelings  of  reverence  and  affection. 
I  believe  she  was  more  proud  of  this  dark 
I'eoeptacle  of  mortality,  than  she  would  have 
been  of  the  noblest  mansion  in  England.      I 
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can  sympathise  with  the  feeling,  and  I  believis 
we   ail  shared  it.      That   a  Longwood  couIcL 
repose  out  of  this  vault,  was. a  thing  that  woulA 
have   been    considered   monstrous,   impossible. 
Even  my  grandfather's  corpse  had  been   con- 
veyed to  this  last  resting-place  from  Italy,  at 
an  expense,  which  could  then  ill,  indeed,  hardly 
honestly,  be  afforded. 

The  road  from  the  Grange  to  Greydiff 
church  lay  through  a  very  hilly  district,  and  in 
winter  was  almost  impassable.  It  was,  there- 
fore, necessary  that  the  sad  procession  should 
set  forth  long  before  dawn.  We  had  all  been 
occupied  the  night  before  in  paying  the  last 
duties  to  the  dead,  all  except  Philip,  who  never 
could  be  induced  to  enter  the  room  where  the 
coffin  lay.  The  excitement  of  feeling  even  is 
an  exertion,  and  one  to  which  indolent  cha- 
racters are  as  unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
as  to  any  other.  Perhaps  also,  remorse,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  Philip  felt  more  keenly  even 
than  I  could  have  supposed  possible  in  such  a 
disposition,  increased  his  unwillingness  to  behold 
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his  father's  form  again,  that  form  which  he  had 
last  looked  upon  in  health  and  vigour. 

Worn  out  and  exhausted  with  sorrow  and 
weeping,  Aunt  Dorothy  had  ordered  us  all  to 
retire  early  to  rest.  Edith  and  I  went  up 
together  to  our  rooms ;  chilled  and  weary,  I 
^  speedily  in  bed,  but  Edith  made  no  progress 
io  her  preparations  to  follow  my  example.  She 
<lawdled  about;  seemed  to  be  arranging  her 
^wers,  reading,  anything  but  unfastening  her 
<lress,  as  I  half  peevishly  entreated  her  to  do. 
Atlength  when  I  y^zs  safe  in  bed,  she  murmured 
^  excuse  of  having  something  to  say  to  Aunt 
l^orothy,  bade  me  go  to  sleep,  and  left  the  room. 
I  soon  obeyed  her  injunctions. 

It  must  have  been  long  past  midnight  when 
I  awoke.  The  moon  was  shining  coldly  and 
Wghtly  through  the  window  curtains  and  fell 

• 

^  a  long  shining  line  upon  the  floor.  A  feeling 
^  terror  overpowered  me.  It  seemed  so  un- 
^Jsuafly  still  in  our  little  room.  I  felt  for  Edith 
she  was  not  at  my  side.  Trembling  and  hardly 
Mentoring  to  turn  round,  I  saw  by  the  moon- 
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light  which  rested  upon  it,  that  my  sister's  pillcni 
was  smooth  and  unruffled.  She  had  evidentl; 
never  been  in  bed. 

I  lay  still  some  minutes  scarcely  daring  b 
breathe,  yet  all  the  time  chiding  myself  fo 
my  folly ;  it  was  of  no  use  attempting  to  reasoi 
myself  into  calmness,  and  despairing  of  agaii 
falling  asleep  I  at  length  made  up  my  mind  t 
venture  from  my  bed,  and  go  in  search  of  m; 
sister. 

In  the  passage  I  paused,  imresolved  wher 
first  to  go.  My  heart  beat  audibly,  all  else  wa 
silent.  Tales  of  apparitions  rose  to  my  reco] 
lection;  I  half  expected  to  see  the  spirit  c 
my  father  as  I  cast  a  terrified  glance  down  th 
long  passage,  to  the  dark  oak  door  of  the  roon 
where  he  had  died.  I  was  half  inclined  t 
run  to  Aunt  Dorothy's  room,  but  I  dared  not 
In  the  first  place  I  feared  her  displeasure,  a 
conduct  which  she  would  justly  have  considers 
so  very  weak  and  foolish,  and  secondly  I  mus 
have  passed  that  dark  door.  Ah  !  beloved  an( 
honoured  father  forgive  the  involuntary  weak 
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ness  of  your  chfld.     And  attribute   it  not  to 
want  of  affection. 

I  crept  to  the  head  of  the  stairs  which  was 
nearly  opposite  our  room  door,  and  leaning 
over  the  bannisters  looked  into  the  deep  gloom 
of  tiie  hafl  below.  I  was  summoning  up  my 
courage  to  descend  to  the  sitting-room,  hoping 
to  find  Edith  there,  when  I  heard  a  deep  sigh. 
My  heart  bounded  against  my  chest  as  if  it 
would  have  burst.  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
retreating  to  my  bed,  when  I  caught  sight  of 
a  narrow  line  of  light  gleaming  from  beneath 
one  of  the  doors  opening  into  the  hall.  Without 
another  thought  I  flew  down  stairs,  my  fears 
givmg  me  wings,  nearly  falling  over  the  old 
dog  which  lay  at  its  foot  in  my  way,  and  who 
no  doubt  had  been  the  cause  of  my  alarm  a 
few  moments  before,  and  rushing  across  the 
passage,  I  reached  the  door  from  whence  the 
%ht  proceeded. 

It  was  my  father's  study,  the  room  in  which 
^e  used  habitually  to  sit  when  aUve,  the  room 
^  which  he  lay  now  dead.      I  had  forgotten 

VOL.  I.  H 
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all  in  my  tentur,  and  was  fitde  prepared  for  the 
scene  whidi  met  my  eye,  as  I  noiselessly  turned 
the  door  handk  and  stood  within  it  The 
coffin  covered  with  its  velvet  pall,  which  ftD 
in  heavy  folds  to  the  ground,  stood  on  tresseb, 
in  frrat  of  me  as  I  entered.  Four  large  wax 
candles  burnt  in  silver  sconces  upon  it.  The 
whole  had  an  ex|nression  of  solemn,  grave 
repose,  for  inanimate  objects  have  expression^ 
indescribable  impressive. 

In  an  arm-chair  on  one  side  of  the  fire,  whict 
as  if  in  harmony  with  the  scene,  was  only  glowing 
embers,  dozed  an  old  woman  who  had  attended 
my  fitther  as  nurse  during  his  illness.  Opposite 
to  her  sat  my  sister.  A  Bible  lay  upon  her  la; 
in  which  she  was  earnestly  reading,  and  a  lamp 
upon  the  high  chimney-piece  above  her,  cast  i 
bright  light  upon  her  fair  head  and  white  dress 
I  thought  she  looked  like  some  guardian  angel. 

I  had  opened  the  door  so  quietly  that  she 
did  not  hear  me,  and  I  hesitated  whether  tc 
return  to  my  room  or  advance  towards  her.  Al 
this  moment  the  sound  of  a  bell  and  the  barking 
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of  one  of  the  dogs  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
house  broke  upon  the  silence. 

The  challenge  was  loudly  repeated  by  old 
Royalist  in  the  hall,  and  doors  were  heard  open- 
ing and  shutting.  Edith  with  a  shudder  started 
to  her  feet,  and  then  first  perceived  me.  The 
old  nurse  still  slept. 

"Rachel,  dear,  what  are  you  doing  down- 
stairs ?  They  will  be  here  immediately !  Go 
back — go  back  !  I  will  follow  instantly." 

She  spoke  in  a  hurried,  agitated  manner,  and 
turning  to  Martha,  quickly  awoke  her,  whilst 
I  left  the  room  and  ran  up-stairs.  I  stopped  on 
the  landing-place,  and  in  a  moment  was  joined 
hy  Edith.  She  placed  her  hand  upon  mine — 
how  cold  it  was ! — and  we  both  sat  down  to- 
fether  side  by  side  upon  the  floor. 

TTien  we  heard  the  heavy  tramp  of  men's 
feet  coming  up  the  long  corridor  which  led  to 
the  oflSces.  Bkiith  convulsively  grasped  my 
hand,  and  it  then  for  the  first  time  flashed 
'across  my  mind  who  these  men  were,  and  what 
^as  their  errand.      The  hall  was   now  bright 

H  2 
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with  the  lights  they  carried.  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  dark  figures  enteriug  the  study  door,  and  hid 
my  face  in  my  sister's  lap.  She  gave  one 
choking  sob,  and  nosing  me  by  the  hand, 
hurried  me  into  our  own  room.  There  she 
sank  into  a  seat  and  burst  into  tears. 


The  moon  was  still  up,  and  brightly  shining. 
The  ground  was  shrouded  in  snow ;  the  fir-trees 
cast  dark  shadows  upon  its  whiteness,  as  the 
trees  waved  in  the  rising  wind. 

In  the  lane  in  front  of  the  house  stood  a 
gloomy,  black  object.  As  we  watched,  figure 
after  figure  in  long  cloaks  emerged  from  the 
house  door.  They  stood  talking  in  low  voices 
to  each  other,  or  stamped  about,  rubbing  their 
hands,  for  the  night  was  very  cold.  Then  at 
last  was  borne  out  the  cofiin,  and  the  body  that 
would  never  more  return. 

We  saw  it  carried  heavily  down  the  path 
which  led  to  the  little  gate.  Old  Royalist  fol- 
lowed, growling  fiercely. 


<c 
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At  this  moment  there  was  a  knock  at  our 
door,  and  Hubert  entered.     He  threw  himself 
'^to   om*  arms,  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  was 
breaking. 

**  Have  you  been  to  see  Aunt  Dorothy  ?" 
^^C|i]ired  Edith,  when  the  outpouring  of  our 
Srtef  had  a  little  subsided. 

Yes.     She  is  watching  from  her  window. 
*l^e  noise  awoke  her.** 

•*  Where  is  PhiHp  r 

*•  He  is  not  quite  ready — ^he  is  coming  di- 

**  Oh,  Hubert !  tell  him  to  come  and  see  us 
*^^ore  he  goes.  He  promised  he  would,"  I 
^daimed,  as  Hubert  turned  to  leave  the 
^tK)m. 

Hubert  assented,  and  we  were  again  alone, 
watching  from  our  window.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  delay.  One  man  came  running 
back  to  the  house,  as  if  he  was  upon  some 
errand.  Another  five  minutes,  and  a  second 
followed  him.  Groups  stood  at  the  little  gate, 
JookiDg  anxiously  and  impatiently  towards  the 
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house  door.  The  horses  pawed  up  the  snow, 
and  snorted  in  the  keen,  frosty  air. 

At  length  two  figures  in  long  mourning  cloaks 
hastened  together  down  the  pathway.  There 
was  a  hurry  and  movement — then  that  gloomy 
black  object  moved  slowly  forwards,  and  soon 
all  was  again  still  and  silent,  save  the  waving  of 
the  fir-trees,  and  the  low  wailing  of  the  night 
wind.     All  had  passed  away  like  a  dream. 

"  And  Philip  was  late — as  usual." 

"  Yesr— after  aU !" 

By  my  father's  will  eight  hundred  pounds 
was  left  to  each  of  his  younger  children.  There 
was  about  six  hundred  pounds  in  the  funds 
which  was  to  be  divided  among  us  to  pay 
off  our  legacies  in  part.  The  estate  was  charged 
with  the  remainder ;  and  Philip  was  to  pay  us 
four  per  cent,  interest  upon  the  money  as  long 
as  it  remained  unpaid.  To  the  will  was  ap- 
pended a  paper  in  my  father's  own  handwriting, 
dated  several  months  before  his  decease.  It 
was  addressed  to  "  my  dear  children ;"  lamented 
the  little  he  had  been  able  to  do  for  us — his 
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fear  that,  little  as  it  was,  the  legacy  to  each  was 
more  than  together,  Philip  would  be  able  easily 
to  discharge,  and  begging  us,  therefore,  not  to 
pwtt  him  inconveniently  for  the  payment. 
It  exhorted  us  to  live  together  as  long  as  we 
^uld,  and  so  to  airange  matters  as  to  make 
Ae  convenience  mutual,  advising  us  to  apply  to 
^luit  Dorothy  to  settle  the  arrangement,  as  she 

'^ould  best  know  what  it  was  fit  and  fair  that 

^^  should  each  contribute  towards  the  expenses 

^'  housekeeping. 
T^e  paper  concluded   with   a   solemn   and 

^^^^est  recommendation  to  Philip  to  discharge 

T^Hgiously  his  duties  to  his  younger  brother  and 

• 

^ters  whose  sole  protector  he  now  was,  and 
^'^orted  him  to  energy  and  activity  in  the 
^Bnagement  of  those  affairs  in  whose  prosperity 
"^  was  not  alone  interested. 

Philip  appeared  much  affected  as  the  lawyer 
^^this  paper. 

We  were  all  about  to  rise,  when  Mr.  Cramp 
desired  us  again  to  be  seated. 
"  There  was  still  another  small  paper — a  few 
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lines  —  which   be   must  trouble  us   to    listen 
to" 

This  paper  was  dated  only  a  few  weeks  back. 
It  was  to  say  : 

That,  in  consequence  of  further  considera- 
tion, my  father  had  thought  it  advisable  to 
make  the  non-payment  of  the  remainder  of  the 
legacies  of  his  three  younger  children  till  such 
time  as  it  might  suit  his  heir's  convenience- 
contingent  upon  our  residence  under  his  roof. 
Should  we  leave  it,  either  by  our  own  choice,  or 
by  the  desire  or  wish  or  compulsion  of  my 
brother,  such  part  or  portion  of  our  legacies  as 
stiU  remamed  undischarged,  was  to  be  paid  up 
to  us  forthwith.  And  should  Philip  refuse,  we 
were  thereby  entitled  to  come  upon  the  estate 
for  the  same,  and  force  a  sale. 

This  codicil  surprised  us  all.  It  seemed  to 
imply  some  distrust  of  my  brother,  of  his  kind- 
ness and  uprightness ;  and  for  these  qualities, 
at  least,  we  all  gave  him  credit.  My -father 
himself  had  never  appeared  to  doubt  his 
claim  to  either. 
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It  must  have  been  some  inspiration  of  the 
moment  which  dictated  these  last  com- 
ouuids. 

After  Mr.  Cramp  had  withdrawn,  we  all 
gathered  round  Philip.  We  saw  that  he  was 
puned,  and  deeply  sympathised  with  him.  In 
the  warmth  of  the  moment,  had  it  been  in  our 
power,  I  am  sure  we  should  each  of  us  have 
surrendered  every  legal  daim  to  our  legacy,  and 
left  aD  our  interests  in  the  power  of  Philip,  to 
S^  us  what  and  when  he  liked. 

As  the  expressions  of  some  such  sentiments 
^  sincerely  from  our  lips,  Aunt  Dorothy 
^ked  on  from  her  high-backed  chair,  and  as 
^  wiped  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  kept  repeat- 
ing: 

''  You  good  children !  what  fools  you  are ! 
What  good  fools !'' 

But  we  paid  little  attention  to  her  remarks. 
We  thought  of  nothing  but  "  poor  Philip,"  and 
the  jwun  he  must  feel  at  this  proof  of  his 
Other's  distrust ;  while  he  assured  us  his  whole 
fife  should  prove  how  undeserved  it  was — that 
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we  should  be  the  first  objects  of  his  care ;  bii' 
that  if  we  liked,  he  would  sell  up  everything  ai 
once,  and  pay  us  all  immediately. 

'*  By  far  the  best  plan  for  all  parties !"  said 
Aunt  Dorothy. 

But  no,  no;  we  would  not  hear  of  that 
Philip  should  pay  us  when  he  liked.  It  was 
just  the  same  to  us.  We  did  not  want  it 
at  all. 

Again  Philip  declared  his  readiness — his 
determination  to  do  that  which  Aunt  Dorothy  at 
least  appeared  to  consider  so  advisable ;  but  his 
resolutions  grew  fainter  and  fainter  as  wc 
deprecated  the  intention  more  warmly  and 
warmly. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  as  he  at 
length  gave  up  the  contention,  "  it  would  be  s 
trouble — a  very  great  trouble !  And  now,  witl 
regard  to  other  arrangements,  take  my  advice. 
children,  and  settle  everything  at  once." 

In  accordance  with  this  advice,  it  was  then 
settled  between  us,  that  Philip  should  retain  the 
interest  of  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  oui 
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legacies  chargeable  upon  the  estate — namdy, 
sx  hundred  pounds  each — as  our  contribution 
towards  the  general  housekeeping.  An  equivar 
l(nt— the  payment  of  twenty-four  pounds  each 
"-certainly  could  hardly  be  considered;  but 
PhOip  would  not  hear  of  our  paying  him  any 
DQore  for  our  **  keep,"  as  the  saying  is.  Indeed, 
^  it  was,  we  had  only  a  few  poonds,  the  inte- 
^  of  the  money  in  the  funds,  to  dress  oor- 
^es  upon;  but  then  so  little  dress  was 
'^quired  at  the  Grange.  Altogether,  we  could 
^  be  esteemed  exactly  wealthy. 

Philip  behaved  to  us  with  great  liberality 
^n  this  occasion ;  and  never,  during  the  whole 
time  that  we  lived  with  him,  did  he  at  least 
give  us  the  slightest  feeling  of  our  being  a  bur- 
den to  him,  and  we  were  welcome  and  well- 
h^ted.  When  another  influence  reigned  at 
the  Grange,  it  became  very  different  But  this 
^  not  Philip's  fault.  In  this  respect  he 
never  altered,  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say. 

Aunt    Dorothy's     whole    maintenance    was 
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derived  from  a  small  annuity,  which  had  1 
secured  to  her  at  the  time  of  my  grandfatl 
ruin.  She  had  nothing  left  her  by  will, 
grandfather  had  married  a  young  lady  of  n 
family,  but  with  no  fortune;  and  no  se 
ments  had  been  made,  nor  any  provision  for 
younger  children,  of  which,  happfly  as  it  tui 
out,  there  was  but  one. 

Aunt  Dorothy  continued  to  pay  to  Philip 
same  allowance  for  her  board,  as  she  had  al^ 
insisted  upon  paying  my  father. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The    winter    passed    on     heavily    enough. 
There  was  nothing  to  divert  our  minds  from 
^fie  loss  which  we  had  sustained.     We  had  no 
^ety,   no   friends,    no  new  books.       I  only 
bonder  how  we  managed  to  get  on  at  all  with 
^  few  interests.     I  do  not  think,  however,  that 
^he  seclusion  and  monotony  of  the  life  we  led 
^^  by  any  means  beneficial.     The  young  re- 
S^  a  certain  quantity  of  variety  and  excite- 
ment to  preserve  the  healthy  tone  of  the  mind, 
lii  such  solitude,  there  is  great  danger  of  its 
^luring  too  romantic,  too  enthusiastic  a  cast. 
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This,  at  least,  was,  I  think,  the  case  with  EdiKfe 
whose  tender  character  was  more  susceptible  i^ 
the  influences  of  the  moral  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  her  than  my  own.      She  became 
more  quiet,  more  silent  than  ever.     She  would 
shut  herself  up  in  my   father's   study,  which, 
since  his  decease,  she  had  tacitly  taken  posses- 
sion   of,   and   there    remain   alone   for   hours 
reading  the  time-worn  remains  of  my  father's 
once  valuable  library.      Fox's  "  Book  of    the 
Martyrs,"  Law's  "  Serious   Call,"  and  works  of 
that  kind,  were  her  favourite  study.     I  seldom 
found  her  engaged  upon  subjects  of  a  lighter 
description.       Sometimes   I   would    find    her 
writing,  but  I  disliked  still  more  to  see  her  with 
a  pen  than  with  a  book  in  her  hand,  for  then  I 
more  than  once  discovered,  as  I  looked  over  her 
shoulder,  traces  of  tears  on  the  paper  which  lay 
before  her.     She  would  never  allow  me  to  look 
at  what  she  had  been  writing,  and  I  believe  that 
she  destroyed  the  sheets  of  paper  as  she  filled 
them. 

Aunt  Dorothy  strongly  objected  to  this  sedu- 
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sion.  She  declared  Edith  would  be  much 
better  employed  scrubbing  the  floors,  and  this 
so  seriously,  that  my  indignation  was  often 
voosed  at  the  idea  of  my  tender,  lovely  sister 
being  engaged  in  labours  so  unfitting.  Aunt 
Dorothy  never  suggested  the  propriety  of  my 
spending  my  time  in  like  homely  offices ;  but  if 
it  came  to  that,  I  thought,  surely  I  was  the 
fittest  of  the  two  to  handle  a  brush  or  a  broom. 
I  did  not  understand  Aunt  Dorothy  then.  I 
tlKMight  she  merely  objected  to  Edith's  employ- 
ment as  being  an  idle  waste  of  time.  But  that, 
'  have  since  been  aware,  was  not  her  sole 
reason. 

Sometimes  my  aunt,  when  she  thought 
^th  had  been  shut  up  quite  too  long,  would 
bosde  away  to  the  study.  Edith  would  be 
sittiDg  at  the  large  table  covered  with  green 
1^^  and  burrowed  with  drawers  and  pigeon- 
boles  innumerable;  my  father's  papers  and 
botJLs  piled  around,  precisely  as  he  had  left 
^m ;  the  very  sheet  of  paper  upon  which  he 
bad  been  wmlnng  some  calculations  the  day  of 
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his  seizure,  lying  on  the  open  blotting-bool 
No  one  had  ever  thought  of  disarranging  thee 
Edith's  favoxuite  posture,  when  alone,  was 
sit  with  her  elbows  upon  the  table,  supportia 
her  head  upon  her  hand;  the  hair  by  tfc 
means  was  generally  pushed  higher  up  fio 
her  delicately  formed  and  feminine  forehea 
than  she  was  accustomed  to  wear  it,  and 
gave  a  peculiarly  thoughtful  expression  to  b 
countenance.  Thus  we  one  day  surprised  hi 
She  was -writing,  and  when  startled  by  o 
entrance,  she  looked  up;  tears  were  standii 
in  her  eyes.  - 

Without    apparently   noticing    them,    Au: 
Dorothy  came  up  to  the  table.      Edith  aro£ 
Such  a  mark  of  respect  was  invariably  given 
the   presence   of    our    seniors,   in   my   youi 
days. 

"Have  you  been  out  to-day,  niece?*'    d 
manded  Aunt  Dorothy. 

"  No,  aunt,"  replied  Edith,  looking  out  up< 
the  frost-bound  landscape ;  "  it  is  so  cold  !" 

"  Cold  ?    nonsense  !    A  fine  sunshiny   dBi 
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*iiis  all  comes  of  shutting  yoursdf  up  in  this 

banner !    You  will  get  as  afraid  of  a  breath  of 

^^d,  or  a  flake  of  snow  as  Madam  Mortlake, 

^f  such  new  made  fine  ladies.      Very  different 

ftt)m  the   real  fine  ladies  of  my   day.      The 

^darchioness    of   Dairath    and    Lady   Bridget 

IJuntwell ;    they  were  intimate  friends  of  your 

Snndmother's — such  handsome   women  !    you 

clo  not  see  such  often  in  these  days — were  made 

of  very  different  material.       I  have  been  out 

riding  myself  with  them  by  half  past  seven  in 

the  morning,  often  and  often    on  just  such  a 

day  as   this.       Come,   come,   put   away    this 

nonsense,"  taking  up  Edith's  manuscript,  and 

tcssmg  it  disdainfully  to  the  other  end  of  the 

table ;    "  put  away  this  nonsense,  and  on  with 

your  cloak  and  hood.     Rachel's   dying   for   a 

^mpanion  and   a   long  walk,  I'll   be  bound. 

^ou  are  too  young  to  mope,  my  dear,  leave 

^hat  to    old   people   like   me,    who   have   left 

^ife  behind  them,  and  have  nothing  much  left 

^  hope  for." 
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Uue  sky  to  which  her  eyes  were  raised  as  she 
«poke. 

''  Look  there,  though,  Rachel !"  she  ex- 
claimed, pointing  to  a  heavy  green  doud,  which 
was  rising  from  the  horizon ;  "  we  shall  have 
more  of  your  beloved  snow  before  the  night  is 
over." 

It  was  certainly  very  foolish  of  me ;  but  I 
would  rather  the  doud  had  not  been  there  at 
that  moment. 

'*  Edith,''  said  I,  as  we  walked  on  again, 
"  I  think  life  is  a  very  dull  thing." 

"  Perhaps  it  is  our  fault  that  we  fed  it  so," 
she  replied. 

''  Oh !  then,  you  do  fed  it  so  ?"  said  I.  "  I 
*Da  so  glad !  I  thought  good  people,  like  you, 
^th,  never  cared  about  such  things.     1  shall 

^ery  glad  when  Hubert  comes  home  for 
^  holidays,  for  as  for  Philip,  he  might  as 
^^  be  at  college  for  any  use  that  he  is  to 

**  I  wonder  whether  we  shall  ever  see  Mr^ 
^''^tley   again,"   I   continued,   after    we   had 

I  2 
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walked  on  some  little  way  in  silence.     "  Shoul 
not  you  like  to  do  so,  Edith  ?" 

"  Not  particularly,"  she  replied.     "  I  do  nc 
think  seeing  any  one  will  do  us  any  good." 

"  Oh !  well,  I  do,"  cried  I.     "  I  should 
glad  even  to  see  young  Mordake.     And,  to 
you  the  truth,   Edith,  I  think  a  little  exci 
ment  is  more  required  by  you  even  than 
me. 

«  By  me  !"  exclaimed  my  sister,  in  surprise  _ 

"  Yes — strange  as  it  may  seem — you  are  s 
further  gone  in  moral  consumption  than  I 
Your  very  disinclination  for  wholesome  fi^ 
shows  it.  Now  I  have  a  good  appetite 
left,  at  all  events,  and  would  give  anything 
some  one  to  devour;  and  I  think  that  IS*"^^"^- 
Mortlake,  odious  as  he  is,  would  be  better  tfcB.^^^^ 
nothing." 

**  Well,  then,  if  he  should  come  in  obedie:»— ^  ^ 
to  your  wishes,    I  shall  leave  him  entirely  ^^ 

your  tender  mercies.  Mind,  I  will  have  nothi^^*^? 
to  say  to  him.  Oh,  Rachel !"  she  added,  m.^:^^^ 
seriously,  "  how  can  you  wish  to  see  one  ^^^  ^^ 
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^efly  prevented   Philip   from    coining  to  see 

This  stopped   roe   at   once,    and    sadly   we 
^^^ed  on  together,  till  we  came  to  an  object 
at  attracted   my  attention,    and   caused   me 
in  to  break  the  silence  with — 
"  Edith  y  look  at  that  hedge ;  it  has  been  so  for 
elast  three  months.     Philip  always  says  he 
going  to  send  for  a  hedger  '  to-morrow/  " 
This  puts  me  in  mind  that  I  ought  to  say 
mething  of  Philip's  arrangement  of  his  affairs 
ince  he  came  into  possession.     I  have  related 
ow  earnest  were  his  resolutions  of  amendment, 
»d  how  sincerely  we  all  believed  in  them  ;  and 
o  wonder,  for  I  am  sure  Philip  believed  in 
fcem  herself.     For  the  first  few  weeks  of  his 
Toprietorship,  in  fact,    nothing  could    exceed 
is  industry.     He  almost  overdid  the  part  of  an 
^ive  farmer,  and  overworked  himself  and  all 
is  labourers.     Aunt  Dorothy    ever   expressed 
erself  satisfied,  "  so  far."     This  "  so  far "  we 
^d  never  prevail  upon  her  to   omit  as   the 
^-^nnination  of  every  extorted  eulogium.     When 
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we   remonstrated,   she    contented  herself  mtJ^ 
merely  saying,  "  The  gap  !" 

This  gap,  the  very  gap  which  had  called  fortli 
my  remark  to  Edith  as  related  above,  had  been 
accidentally  made  during  my  father's  illness.    It 
was  in  the  boundary  hedge  of  the  property  upon 
that  side,  and  the  next  field  was  filled  during  the 
winter  with  half-starved  cattle  belonging  to  the 
neighbouring  farmer.      As    Philip's   field   was 
cropped  with  fine  tiu-nips,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  these  lean  kine,  having  very  little  idea  of 
the  rights  of  property,  were  perpetually  invading 
ray  brother's  domains  through  the  gap  in  the 
hedge,  and  making  raids  amongst  his  turnips. 
Philip  was  well  aware  of  the  fact,  but  as  his 
orders  for  its  repair  were  always  to  be  given 
"  to-morrow,"  and  as  servants  never  do  any- 
thing that  they  are  not  told  to  do,  except  in  the 
wrong  place,  this  gap  got  wider  and  wider — the 
turnips   fewer   and   fewer — the  stranger  cattle 
fatter  and  fatter. 

I   mention  this  seemingly-trifling  incident  be- 
cause it  will  serve  as  a  type  of  Philip's  after 
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maoagement,  when  the  energy-fuss  had  died 
gradually  away.  All  his  affairs  had  a  "  gap  in 
the  hedge,"  which  was  to  be  stopped  up  "  to- 
morrow." It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a 
&in,  of  all  things  in  the  world,  was  not  likely 
to  thrive  imder  such  discipline.  Already  its 
^ects  might  be  perceived  by  the  eye  of  the 
^^^enced  in  such  matters,  and  though  there 
Were  many  more  labourers  employed  than 
fonnerly,  much  less  work  was  done. 

Aunt  Dorothy  had  taken  a  great  interest  in 

'^y  fether's  agricultural  proceedings  during  his 

*"®-time,  was  frequently  consulted  by  him,  and 

^'^^ys  the  confidante  of  his  plans.  Her  shrewd- 

**Gss,  exactness,  and  untiring  energy  were  quali- 

^^s  peculiarly  valuable  in  all  those  details  of 

^^penditure  and  arrangement  necessarily   con- 

^^^cted  with  the  management  of  a  farm,  and  my 

fe-ther    knew   well    how   to    appreciate    them. 

These  qualities,  and  the  experience  which  had 

^n    added    to   them,   were   now   equally   at 

'^p's  disposal ;  but  in  the   course  of  a  few 
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^^  her,  and  declared  that  he  should  only  stay 
^  he  could  succed  in  hearing  of  another  bailiff 
^  faJce  his  place. 

**You  know,  Aunt   Dorothy,"   said   Philip, 

"that  my  Either  was  keeping  him  on  for  the 

^^Q^e    reason.      The  choice  of   a  bailiff  is  a 

^^  important  measure.      It  should  be   done 

^tlx  much  consideration.      It  would  be  a  great 

P^^y    to    run    the    risk   of  engaging   another 

^^'^xiitable    person,    for   the   want   of  a   little 

**  What  do  you  call  a  '  little  time,'  nephew  ?" 
^Iced  my  aunt. 

•'  Oh,  a  day  or  two !"  answered  Philip,  yawn- 
"^g.  "  Or  a  week — certainly  not  more  than  a 
^eek." 

"Very  well,  nephew.  Only  don't  use  too 
*^^  a  cypher  as  a  multiplier.  Take  my  word 
for  it — it  would  be  better  to  be  without  a 
"^3iff  for  a  week  or  two  than  to  keep  this 
^^  on.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  his 
'^^Uesty,  and  I  am  sure  he  gets  little  enough 
done." 
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"  I  quite  agree  with  you,  aunt.  1  have 
opinion  of  the  man.  I  cannot  understand  about 
that  com.  There  is  certainly  something  sus- 
picious about  its  rapid  disappearance.  Thea 
again  those  sheep  that  he  sold  the  other 
day.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  he  should 
have  got  so  much  less  for  them  than  for  the 
last  lot.'' 

"  Particidarly,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  as  these 
happened  to  be  so  much  finer.  I  know  your 
dear  father  calculated  upon  their  bringing  in 
a  good  deal  more.  By  the  way,  Philip,  what 
answer  did  the  butcher  make,  to  whom  Bradley 
sold  them?  You  were  to  write  to  inquire 
whether  his  statement  as  to  the  price  he  got  for 
them  was  correct." 

"  Yes,  I  did  intend,  but  then  I  thought  I 
had  better  call  and  ask  him  some  day  when  I 
happened  to  pass  by  that  way ;  but  somehow, 
one  thing  or  another  prevented  me.  Now  I 
am  afraid  it  is  almost  too  late.  It  b  hardly 
worth  while  either,  because  I  could  not  do  any 
good.     If  Bradley  has  cheated  me,  I  could  not 
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get  the  money  back,  and  I  dare  say  the  man 
may  be  honest  after  alL" 

''I  thought/'  said  my  aunt,  rather  sarcas- 
tieaDy,  ''that  to  find  that  out  was  to  be  the 
object  of  your  proposed  inquiries." 

"Why,  so  it  was ;  but  I  dare  say  the  butcher 
has  forgotten  all  about  the  transaction  by  this 
time." 

Aunt  Dorothy  made  no  other  reply  than  by 
testifying  her  dissatisfaction  by  the  weU-known 
signal  Philip  perceived  it,  and  went  on 
apologetically : 

"However,  I  mean  to  go  to  market  myself, 

^d  find  out  what  Bradley  really  gets,  next  time 

■"^f  the  time  after.     It  will  be  by  far  the  best 

f^t  you  know,  aunt,  for  the  butcher  might 

^^^  been  in  league  with  Bradley,  and  I  might 

^^  have  got  at  the  truth  after  all." 

**  A  moment  ago,"  said  my  aunt  drily,  "  you 

^^^^^  say'd  the  man  was  honest.     Now  instead 

^*      one    rogue    you   would    make    out    two. 

^Oxir  father  has  always  dealt  with  Mr.  Fillets, 

^^d   placed    full    confidence   in    him.      Your 
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father  was  not  a  man  to  mi^-place  confidencse, 
Philip." 

"  Oh,  of  course  not,  my  dear  aunt ;  such  an 
idea  never  entered  into  my  head — ^indeed  it 
did  not.  Oh,  trust  me,  Bradley  shall  go.  I 
have  said  so  all  along.  I  never  intended  to  keep 
him.  But  really  there  is  no  need  for  such  a 
great  hurry.  As  I  was  saying  before,  it  is  so 
important  to  take  time — " 

"When  a  thing  is  to  be  done,  it  should 
be  done  at  once.  That  is  my  idea  of  import- 
ance !"  said  my  aunt  as  she  left  the  room. 

"  Did  you  ever  know  anything  so  unreason- 
able as  she  is  getting  ?'*  said  Philip  to  Edith 
and  me,  stretching  and  yawning  as  he  spoke. 
"  To  hear  her,  any  one  would  think  I  had  been 
vowing  to  keep  Bradley  on.  I  am  sure  I  have 
been  telling  her  as  plainly  as  I  could,  that 
he  is  to  go.  But  without  one  does  everything 
full  gallop,  there  is  no  satisfying  her.  Bradley 
says  he  cannot  answer  for  the  success  of  any- 
thing as  long  as  she  interferes." 

"  Oh,  Philip  !"  we  both  exclaimed.     "  How 
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can  you  listen  to  what  such  a  man  as  Bradley 

says?" 

"Well,  I  do  not.  Of  course,  I  see  plainly 
enough  that  his  object  is  to  get  Aunt  Dorothy 
off  the  farm,  that  he  may  manage  everything 
just  as  he  likes." 

How  strange  it  is,  and  yet  how  frequently 
are  some  characters  satisfied  with  "seeing." 
Phflip  saw  through  Bradley  as  well  as  any  of 
us.  This  flattered  his  indolence,  for  his  pene- 
tration gave  him  no  trouble.  He  was  proud 
of  it,  and  resigned  himself  to  this  man's 
direction  ;  because  he  felt  himself  to  be  his 
superior.  Some  people  much  prefer  being  in- 
fluenced by  their  inferiors  than  their  superiors, 
and  Philip  was  one  of  these.  After  this  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Bradley  remained. 
Philip  had  multipUed  his  "  day  or  two"  by  a 
very  large  figure,  indeed.  He  was  always  to 
"  see  about  it  next  week."  But  this  next  week 
was  never  overtaken,  was  always  the  week  suc- 
king the  one  we  were  in. 

After    several   more   discussions   upon    the 
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subject  ever  ending  in  this  **  next  week,''  A 
Dorothy  gave  up  the  contest.  Bradley  succec 
in  driving  her  from  the  fiurm,  because  Ph 
*'  saw  what  he  was  about  all  the  time/'  and 
ceased  to  take  any  active  interest  in  its  arrai 
ment.  But  I  am  anticipating.  These  n 
later  results,  and  came  on  gradually,  i 
by  step.  I  must  now  return  to  the  ai 
noon  of  the  day  when  Edith  and  I  took  1 
winter's  walk  of  which  I  have  given  some 
particulars. 


-si 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  transient  exhilaration  occasioned  by  our 

^^k  had  subsided,  and  Edith  sat  at  the  round 

^ble  in  the  parlour  working  as  abstractedly  as 

^^^  now  her  habit.    Aunt  Dorothy  was  engaged 

^^^th  her  everlasting  tatting.      Philip   listlessly 

^^lined  in  the  one  comfortable  chair,  with   a 

l^per  lying  across  his  knees,  caressing  one  of 

^*^^  dogs.     I  was  also  working.     Not  a  word 

^^^4i  been  uttered   by  any  of  the  party  for  the 

*^st  half-hour,  and  my  thoughts  were  employed 

"^^th  repinings  at  the  dullness  of  our  existence, 

^'^Hch  was  to  me,  at  least,  becoming  intolerable. 
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Edith  gave  a  deep  sigh.  My  aunt  looked  uf 
quickly,  and  glanced  at  her  from  beneath  ha 
thick  shaggy  eyebrows,  which,  at  the  sam( 
time,  slightly  contracted. 

"  Philip/'  said  she,  a  few  moments  after,  "  d 
you  ever  hear  anything  of  your  friend,  younj 
Mr.  Grantley  now  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  occasionally.  By  the  way,  I  ow 
him  two  letters  at  this  moment.  I  must  writ 
to  him  some  day  soon." 

"  Where  is  he  now  ?"  continued  Aun 
Dorothy. 

"  Really  I  forget — somewhere  abroad." 

"Will  he   make  any  long  stay    there? 
thought  you  said  that  he  had  left  college,  am 
was  coming  to  live  as  his  father's   curate  a 
E ?" 

"  Well,  I  believe  he  is,"  yawned  Philip  ;  an 
he  stretched  himself,  as  if  weary  of  this  Ion 
investigation  to  which  my  aunt  was  subjectini 
him. 

"  If  Rachel  likes  to  take  the  trouble,"  h 
continued,  "  she  will  find  his  last  letter  some 
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where  about  my  room,  and  that  will  tell  you  all 
pvticalars,  since  you  seem  so  anxious  to  know, 
nmt" 

I  was  up  in  his  room  in  a  moment,  searching 
amongst  the  chaos  of  confusion  for  this  letter. 
Philip's  room  was,  indeed,  a  type  of  himself — a 
voy  castle  of  indolence.  Nothing  put  away — 
c^eiything  out  of  its  place.  Boots  thrown 
here,  coats  there,  the  drawers  empty,  and  the 
chairs  full.  His  gun  leaning  against  the 
writing-table,  the  ink-stand  and  blotting-book 
upon  the  bed,  scraps  of  tom-up  paper  littering 
upon  the  floor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  dis- 
order. 

Everywhere  did  I  hunt  for  this  letter  in  vain, 
it  was  nowhere  to  be  found ;  and  I  was  upon 
Ae  point  of  giving  up  the  search,  when  my  eye 
Opened  to  fall  upon  the  casement.  One  or 
^0  of  the  diamond  panes  had  been  broken  in 
^  last  wind.  Philip  could  never  take  the 
^ble  to  hook  back  the  window  when  he 
^ed  it,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that, 

VOL.  I.  K 
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on  that  stormy  day,  it  had  banged  backwards 
and  forwards,  till  the  repeated  concussions  hac 
shattered  the  glass.  This  had  happened  a 
least  a  fortnight  ago ;  but,  of  course,  the  glazie 
was  always  to  be  sent  for  the  next  day,  and  th( 
window  remamed  unmended.  Thrust  into  on< 
of  the  apertures,  was  a  piece  of  white  paper 
As  a  forlorn  hope,  I  went  to  the  window  U 
examine  it  before  I  left  the  room.  It  proved  U 
be  the  very  letter  I  was  looking  for,  and  dowi 
stairs  I  ran  delighted. 

"  Well,  Rachel,"  said  Philip,  as  I  entered  th< 
parlour  again,  "you  have  taken  your  time 
Have  you  found  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  Philip,"  I  replied.  "  I  have  had  such  i 
hunt  for  it !  Where  do  you  think  it  was  \ 
Your  room  is  in  such  a  state  of  confusion,  anc 
I  was  frightened  out  of  my  life  with  the  gun 
I  hardly  dared  look  amongst  the  papers  on  thi 
writing-table,  I  was  so  afraid  it  would  gc 
off." 

"No  unreasonable  fear  on  your  part,  nieci 
Rachel/'   said    my   aunt.      "I   do   not   think 
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Phifip  is  often  guflty  of  the  trouble  of  unloading 
it  when  he  comes  in  from  shooting/' 

**  Now,  Philip,'*  I  went  on,  holding  the  letter 
behind  me,  "  do  guess  where  it  was." 

*'  Nonsense,  nonsense — ^how  should  I  know  ? 
give  me  the  letter.  What  a  child  you  are, 
Radiel,"  said  my  good-natured  brother,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  Guess,   guess !"    I   repeated,   holding   the 
lette"  above  my  head. 

Philip  had  half  risen  in  his  chair  to  take  the 
letter  from  ipe,  but  seeing  it  at  such  an  awful 
elevation,  he  sank  back  again,  as  if  the  attempt 
to  reach  it  from  thence  was  quite  too  great  an 
eiertion.  So  he  contented  himself  with  re- 
peating: 

"Now,  Rachel! — now  don't  be  such  a 
teaze." 

As  he  spoke,  the  letter  was  gently  withdrawn 
from  my  grasp,  and  the  next  moment  was  in 
^  bands  of  Philip.  Edith  had  softly  stepped 
^  from  behind,  and  possessed  herself  of  the 
'^ne  of  contention,     Philip  laughed,  I  scolded. 

K  2 
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My  aunt  bade  us  be  quiet,  and  requested  Pbili}> 
to  read  bis  letter. 

Languidly  Philip  turned  it  over,  and  tben 
said: 

*'  Here,  one  of  you  girls  take  it  and  read  it. 
It  is  quite  too  mucb  trouble  to  spell  it  over 
again.  Grantley  does  write  tbe  most  illegibk 
hand.  There  is  nothing  in  it  which  you  may 
not  see,  I  know." 

Luckily,  there  was  not.  The  letter  was 
short,  and  was  merely  to  say  that  he  intended 

to  be  at  E in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and 

hoped  that  he  should  see  Philip  before  very 
long.  He  would  call  himself,  but  was  fearful 
the  ladies  might  consider  his  visit  an  intrusion 
so  early  after  the  sad  loss  we  had  experienced. 
It  concluded  by  saying  that  he  understood 
the  Mortlakes  were  soon  coming  into  the 
coimtry. 

"  Why,"  cried  I,  "  Mr.  Grantley  must  have 
been  home  several  days !  This  letter  is  dated  a 
fortnight  ago." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Philip,  taking  it  from  my 
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ittnd.  ''So  it  is  I  Who  could  have  thought  it 
vas  so  long  ngo  since  it  came.  I  intended  to 
^ve  gone  over  yesterday.  I  will  ride  to 
E to-^moiTOw,  and  see  if  he  has  ar- 
rived." 

''Ask   hiin   to   come  and  pay  you  a  visit, 

^hew/'  said  Aunt  Dorothy;  **we   shall   be 

^  glad  to  see  him.     I  have  a  high  respect 

^  that  young  man.     There  is  nothing  objec- 

^OQable  in  his  famfly  either/'  she  continued  ; 

^  goody  old  &mily,  though  by  no  means  of 

''^ble  descent.       Grantley  is  a  good  name — 

*  Very  good  name.      So   ask   him   over,  ne- 

Phew." 

^  My  dear  aunt,  what  can  we  do  with  him  ? 
'  have  nothing  to  amuse  him.  It  will  be  a 
S^^eat  bore  having  him."  And  Philip  yawned 
^gain. 

"  Oh !  nonsense,  Philip !"  I  exclaimed,  catch- 

^  at  this  charming  proposal  of  Aimt  Dorothy's, 

^  a  drowning  man  at  a  straw,  "  we  will  amuse 

™i.    Think  how  happy  we  all  were  when  he 

^  last  here !" 
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"  Grantley  would  rather  stare  if  you  were  to 
invite  him  to  a  game  of  play  in  the  hay-rick,  or 
or  a  ride  in  the  cart  now,  little  sister/'  laughed 
Philip.  "  However,  if  it  will  give  any  of  you 
pleasure,  I  am  sure  I  will  ask  him — whether  he 
will  come  or  not  is  another  question." 

Accordingly  next  day,  Philip  did  ride  over  to 
see  Grantley.  He  did  not  come  home  till  late 
in  the  afternoon ;  and  as  soon  as  I  heard  the 
door-bell,  I  ran  down  stairs  to  hear  what  news. 

"  Will  he  come,  Philip  ?"  I  exclaimed,  as  I 
opened  the  parlour-door. 

"  Here  he  is  to  answer  for  himself,"  said  my 
Wother. 

Colouring  red,  I  felt  inclined  to  run  back 
again ;  but  Grantley  stepped  forwards,  and 
shook  me  so  cordially  by  the  hand,  that  I  al- 
most recovered  fiom  my  confusion,  and  ven- 
tured to  look  at  him.  He  was  of  course 
greatly  grown  and  altered  since  I  last  saw  himj 
though  so  little  account  does  one  give  to  on^eli 
of  the  passing  years,  that  I  fully  expected  to  sec 
the  boy  of  former  days. 
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No  doubt  Grandey  saw  the  surprise  expressed 
in  my  face^  for  he  said  : 

**  YoUy  too,  are  much  grown,  Miss  Rachel ; 
bat  1  should  have  known  you  anywhere,  which 
is  more,  I  am  afraid,  than  you  would  undertake 
to  do  for  me/* 

"  No,"  said  I — I  dare  say  awkwardly  enough ; 
I  am  sure  I  felt  so — "  I  should  not  have  known 
you  at  all  But  it  is  so  long  ago  now,  I  had 
quite  forgotten  that." 

''And  expected  to  see  me  just  as  you  last 
saw  me." 

"Yes,  I  think  I  did,"  I  said  timidly. 

"  What  a  little  goose  you  are,  Rachel !"  cried 
my  brother,  with  all  an  elder  brother's  supe- 
riority ;  "  I  really  believe  you  expected  to  find 
Grantley  as  ready  to  gather  nuts  or  hunt  butter- 
flies as  some  four  or  five  years  ago." 

Awkwardness  and  shyness  in  presence  of 
dangers,  is  one  of  the  results  and  inconve- 
mences  of  a  life  of  so  much  exclusion  as  was 
^^;  and  I  felt  so  abashed  by  this  very  inno- 
wnt  speech  of  my  brother's,  that  I  was  quite 
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gkd  when  Grantley,  by  inquiring  for  my  aun 
and  sister,  gave  me  a  pretext  for  leaving  th« 
room. 

Aunt  Dorothy  I  found  in  the  house  place 
She  seemed  very  much  pleased  when  she  hean 
that  Grantley  had  actually  arrived,  and  bustlei 
away  to  greet  him,  whilst  1  went  in  search  o 
Edith. 

I  found  her  in  the  study  at  that  odiou 
writing ;  her  hand  supporting  her  head  a 
usual. 

"  Philip  has  brought  Mr.  Grantley  back  witi 
him,  Edith,"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Has  he  ?"  replied  she,  abstractedly. 

"  Yes  ;  so  come  directly,  will  not  you  ?  H 
is  so  grown !  Quite  a  man.  I  wish  he  hai 
not !'' 

She  smiled  at  me  affectionately,  but  mad 
no  reply. 

"  Now,  Edith,  dear,  do  come !''  I  repeats 
impatiently,  after  waiting  a  moment  or  twc 
and  seeing  that  she  made  no  preparation  t 
follow  me. 
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*'Not  now/'  ahe  answered.  ^^I  shall  see 
him  at  dinner ;  it  will  be  quite  soon  enough. 
You  go,  Rachel;  you  need  not  say  anything 
about  me." 

"But  he  has  asked  for  you,  and  it  will  look 
M  unkind  if  you  do  not  go.     I  thought  you 
^ould  have  liked  to  see  him,  Edith.     I  do   not 
believe  you  C5are  for  anything  or  any  one  now," 
I  added  pettishly. 
"  Oh  !  Rachel !  do  not  say  that.'* 
She  looked  at  me  imploringly,  and  the  tears 
stood  in  her  eyes.     I  felt  so  sorry — and  threw 
niy  arms  round  her  throat  to  kiss  away  the 
tears  before  they  fell. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  do  not  care  for  you,  dearest 
Rachel,  or  for  my  brothers,  or  for  Aunt 
I^rothy ;  but  I  feel  so  sad  !  If  papa  was  here 
^gain,  I  should  be  quite  happy,  for  then — oh, 
Radiel !"  she  cried,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I 
f^  I  never  loved  him  as  much  as  I  ought  to 
Redone  when  he  was  aUve,  and  now  there 
^  nothing,  nothing  I  would  not  do  to  please 
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She  continued  to  weep,  and  I  could  think 
of  nothing  to  console  her.  I  could  only  stand 
hy  her  side,  and  kiss  away  the  tears  from  h^ 
cheek  as  they  fell. 

So  we  remained  some  little  time,  till  we 
heard  Aimt  Dorothy's  high-heeled  shoes  coming 
tap,  tap  across  the  hall. 

Edith  hastily  dried  her  eyes,  and  I  bundled 
her  papers  into  the  nearest  drawer,  but  neither 
operations  were  performed  so  effectually  as  to 
escape  the  penetrating  glance  of  Aunt  Do- 
rothy. 

"How  now — what's  all  this  about?"  said 
she,  knitting  her  thick  eyebrows.  "  Pretty 
manners,  indeed,  young  ladies.  Do  you  not 
know  that  there  is  a  guest  in  the  parlour 
waiting  to  see  you  ?" 

"  Did  not  like  ?  go  in  alone  ?"  she  repeated 
in  answer  to  our  murmured  excuses ;  "  Fine 
school  girl  ways,  indeed.  Shy?  nonsense! 
if  you  thought  less  about  yourselves,  you  would 
be  less  shy !" 

So  Aunt  Dorothy  thought,  but  I  am   not 
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quite  so  sure  that  this  theory  of  her's  is  quite 
correct,  high  as  is  my  opinion  of  her  judgment. 

"  Shy !"  she  continued,  "  who  ever  heard 
of  a  Longwood  being  shy  before.  People  are 
only  shy  with  their  superiors!  Come,  Rachel, 
yoa  come  back  with  me  immediately,  into  the 
parlour,  and  you,  niece  Edith,"  patting  her  on 
the  shoulder,  "  follow  us  as  soon  as  yoa  have 
tdd  Susan  to  roast  a  turkey,  and  boil  the  ham 
that  is  in  soak,  for  dinner,  in  addition  to 
vhat  I  had  ordered  this  morning.  She  may  as 
^ell  make  an  apple  pie  too  ;  and — stay  Edith 
-^)id  her  make  a  good  syllabub  in  the  best 
Aina  bowl.  Here  are  the  keys  to  give  her 
out  a  bottle  of  canary,  and  some  loaf  sugar. 
Mind  you  only  give  her  just  enough,  for  she 
»  a  wastefiil  wench  ;  there"  said  she  as  Edith 
left  the  room,  "  now  I  hope  we  shall  have  time 
^  get  rid  of  our  bad  eyes,  and  shew  a  cheerful 
^  when  we  make  our  appearance.  Poor 
dear  child— poor  foolish  child  1" 

In  about  half  an  hour's  time  Edith  joined 
^  in  the  oak  parlour.      All  traces  of  emotion 
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had  passed  from  her  fair  young  face^  and  she 
greeted  Grandey  with  the  gentle  self-possesaon 
natural  to  her.  It  always  puzzled  me  wbj 
she  was  so  much  less  shy  than  myself;  she 
whose  eye  quailed  at  the  sight  of  a  gun,  and 
who  would  never  willingly  pass  through  the 
paddock  when  the  bull  was  there,  would  meel 
strangers  with  quiet  imconoem,  whilst  I  woulc 
rather  face  twenty  buUs,  and  fire  off  just  as 
many  guns,  than  say  two  civil  words  to  s 
visitor ;  and  yet  it  was  I  who  had  been  longing 
for  society,  and  Edith  who  possessed  a  total 
indifference  upon  the  subject — what  strang( 
inconsistent  creatures  we  are. 

Grantley  appeared  much  less  at  his  ease  witb 
Edith  than  he  did  with  me,  and  talked  to  hei 
this  evening  much  less ;  indeed  he  hardl} 
addressed  her,  his  whole  conversation  being 
confined  to  Aunt  Dorothy  and  myself 

There  was  something  peculiarly  agreeabl( 
about  Grantley's  manners,  they  were  so  frank 
so  easy,  and  yet  so  courteous.  I  think  his  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  society,  and  that  of  the 
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kindi  during  his  frequent  visits  to  his 
psrents  at  Spa,  had  given  that  polish  to  the 
oterior  of  his  character,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
which  made  him  so  prepossessing. 

Then  his  style  of  conversation  was  so  ani- 
mated and  natural,  flowing,  yet  never  overpow- 
erJDg,  always  having  plenty  to  say,  yet  never 
tppearing  in  a  hurry  to  say  it.  I  can  never 
forget  the  sensations  this  first  evening  produced 
upon  my  mind,  something  as  if  all  my  ideas 
bad  been  grounded  for  ages  upon  a  mud-bank, 
and  were  now  set  afloat  by  some  dear,  strong 
correDt.  I  am  sure  that  my  aunt  and  Edith 
^  felt  the  influence,  for  though  the  latter 
^ke  little,  what  she  did  say  was  tinged  with 
*  gentle  gaiety  very  unusual  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Grantley  took  his  place  by  Edith's 
next  morning  at  breakfast,  and  they  app 
to  get  on  much  better  together  than  the  ev 
before.  After  the  meal  was  finished,  h( 
posed  a  walk  to  the  top  of  the  Scaur,  a 
rocky  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  call< 
which  we  all  agreed. 

Grantley  and  I  walked  on  together  at 
ing,  Philip  and  Edith  following. 

"  Your  sister  looks  better  this  morning 
said,  after  we  had  proceeded  a  few  steps. 

"  Did  you  think  her  looking  ill  yesterd 
I  inquired. 
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"No — ^not  ill,  exactly;  but  very  much  de- 
pressed.   She  is  greatly  altered  since  last  I  saw 

her/' 

"Altered !"  I  exclaimed,  "  how  altered?" 

"Do  not  look  offended.  Miss  Rachel,"  he 
^ed,  smiling,  ^*  I  do  not  mean  for  the  worse." 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean.  I  can  see 
IK)  change  at  all ;  except,  perhaps,  that  she  is 
grown  taller,  like  yourself,  Mr.  Grantley." 

"  That  is  partly  what  I  mean,  but  not  quite. 
She  is  become  quite  a  young  lady-7-quite  a 
woman. 

"There  are  not  three  years  difference  between 
<  I  said. 

"  Really  !  Well,  for  all  that  I  cannot  help 
<^Qsidering  you.  Miss  Rachel,  as  my  little  play- 
fellow, still." 

I  felt  exceedingly  piqued  at  being  thus  looked 
^pon,  but  I  took  care  my  companion  should 
^ot  see  it.  If  I  had  not  felt  so  angry,  I  should 
have  bid  him,  such  being  the  case,  call  me 
"  Rachel "  again,  as  formerly ;  but  the  "  Miss  " 
^  soon  dropped  without  my  interference. 
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"  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  your  sister    5 
very  lovely/*  Grantley  resumed.   "  Your  brotka. 
never  told  me  this,  frequent  as  have  been 
inquiries  about  you  all." 

"  Is  she  then  very  lovely  ?"  I  asked.     "  H 
ing  no  one  to  compare  her  with,  except  m; 
and  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  did  not  know  whether 
was  so,  really ;  or  whether  it  was  only  by 
of  such  comparison  and  a  sisterly  partiality 
I  was  made  to  think  so." 

"  Whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  her,     « 
could   hardly   have  been  more   than   she 
serves,"  he  replied,  glancing  back  at  the  two 
they  followed.     "  But  what  makes  her  a] 
so  melancholy  ?" 

"  She  has  never  recovered  dear  papa's  dea*^ 
I  think,"  I  answered. 

"  Oh !"   he  exclaimed,   in   a  relieved   to^^^ 

which  appeared  to  me  very  extraordinary.    A-^^ 

then,  as  if  aware  how  strange  I  must  think       ^ 

he  said — 

"  Of  course  that  will  account  for  it.     Bu""^  * 

ts. 


trust  in  time   she    will    recover    her  spir*- 
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Death,  ahs!  most,  sooofr  or  hter, 
viththe  hippiiicss  of  ik  al;  and  siw  k  too 
jQa^to  sacrifice  her  fife  to  unafaiEiig  Rgrets  r~ 
"I  think  she  win  be  the  heUer  fcrab^ 
dange.  I  hare  nol  seen  her  so  cfaeeriol  fer  \ 
kog  time  as  she  was  al  breakfifit  this  iiKrm=;z. 
I  think  it  was  your  beni^  here,  Mr.  Caanf^S^ 
said  I,  with  the  atmost  simpBatr. 

''Do  you  reaDr!"  he  fTffaJTifH^  bikicz 
fote  ddi^ted.  Then  '^we  baxe  goc  a  kc;r 
Way  ahead  of  the  rest  of  our  party,  60  moc  yja 
^iunk?     Shall  we  turn  back  to  meet  trxtn  f^ 

Of  Gouise  I  said  "Yes;"  though,  to  td!  t» 
^ti^  I  am  sure  a  hundred  yards  was  ti^  ny^st 
^^  separated  us. 

Jost  as  we  reached  them  a  bnmble — the 
'^^  was  strewed  with  them,  FhiEp  had  been 
^^*ttu^  his  hedges  some  three  wrecks  ago — 
^^t  m  Edith's  dress ;  Grantky  suyjpfd 
^^^^^H  to  disengage  it;  but  it  was  a  rather  more 
^^by  business,  or  he  made  it  so,  than  suited 
^^Kp,  who  strolled  onwards  to  a  gate  a  little 
^^'ither  (m.  He  then  called  to  me  to  oome  and 
Vol.  I.  L 
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help  him  to  count  the  sheep  in  the  field  heyoi 
He  was  sure  that  there  were  too  few  or  t 
many,  I  forget  which,  but  either  might  hs 
been  accounted  for  by  a  '^  gap  in  the  hedg« 
Thus  Edith  and  Grantley  were  left  togetb 
and  he  did  not  quit  her  side  for  the  remainf 
of  the  walk.  I  looked  back  occasionally,  a 
walked  in  advance  of  them  with  Philip.  Tl 
seemed  to  be  getting  on  very  well.  Ed 
looked  entertained  and  he  happy,  and  I  conf 
I  longed  to  be  with  them  to  listen  to  wl 
appeared  so  very  amusing,  for  Edith  actua 
occasionally  laughed. 

When  young  people  have  known  each  oti. 
as  children,  however  long  may  have  been  t 
period  which  has  separated  them,  they  ne^ 
can  regard  each  other,  on  meeting  again, 
strangers  ;  it  is  not  therefore  surprising  that 
the  time  that  Grantley  thought  it  necessary 
return  to  his  own  home,  which  was  not  : 
several  days  after  the  one  he  had  first  appoint 
he  was  quite  established  on  his  former  footi 
of  intimacy.     Aunt  Dorothy  was  "  Aunt  Doi 
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ihf  to  him  as  well  as  to  us.     I  was  "  Rachel," 

and  heard  no  more  of  that  hideous  word  "  Miss/' 

Edith  was  "  your  sister,"  or  "  you."     I  told  him 

^  was  very  formal  and  stiff  about  this,  and 

declared  to  Edith  that  it  was  because  he  thought 

W  such  a  very  old  young  lady.     But  this  idea, 

^iiether  correct  or  not,  did  not  appear  greatly 

^  distress  her.     Her  spirits  improved  wonder- 

^^dfy,  and  though  she  sat  nearly  as  much  as 

'^ore  in  the  study,  it  was  now  no  longer  alone. 

Gx"^aitley  and  I  were  constantly  with  her,  some- 

^xxies  together  and  sometimes  alone  with  her,  and 

^HfDughl  still  occasionally  surprised  herather  writ- 

^^^,  it  was  with  a  blush  and  not  a  tear  upon  her 

^t^^k  that  she  would  hastily  put  her  manuscript 

e.     There  may  have  been  I  know  not  what 

nfessions  of  her  young  and  innocent  heart 

^^^^nfided  to  its  pages. 

We  all  felt  very  melancholy  when  Louis,  for 
t  was   Grantley's   Christian  name,  left  us; 
^^t  he  was  soon  to  come  again,  and  I  consoled 
ysdf  with  the  idea  as  he  bade  us  all  good- 
ie.   I  thought  Edith  took  leave  of  him  very 

L  2 
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coldly,  and  reproached  her  with  her  want  c^ 
kindness  as  we  were  preparing  for  rest  tha^ 
night.     She  coloured,  but  made  no  reply. 

Not  many  days  elapsed  before  Grantley  re- 
appeared. He  brought  some  books  for  "  Rachd*^ 
and  '^  your  sister,"  I  suppose  as  an  excuse  fo] 
coming  again  so  soon,  for  there  was  nothinf 
particularly  interesting  about  these  books  ] 
thought,  and  he  had  never  said  anything  o 
them  before.  However,  we  were  all  delightei 
to  see  him,  and  Aunt  Dorothy  pressed  him  \a 
stay  the  night. 

He  was  much  obliged — was  really  afraid  h 
could  not — there  was  so  much  to  be  done  a 
home.  But  he  staid  nevertheless.  When  w 
went  up-stairs  to  dress,  the  following  discours 
took  place  between  Edith  and  myself. 

Edith  is  standing  before  the  glass,  occupyin| 
by  the  way,  for  her,  a  rather  unusual  positioi 
She  lifts  up  her  round  white  arm  with  its  blad 
velvet  bracelet  relieving  the  slender  wrist,  an^ 
examines  her  sleeve,  then  she  says : 

"  Rachel,   dear,  I  am  afraid  these  dresses  ar 
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getting  very  shabby.  My  ruffles  seem  very 
iQUch  crashed  and  tumbled,  and  I  think  yours 
look  even  worse.  The  skirts,  too,"  taking  hers 
lip  and  holding  it  out  to  the  light,  *^  are  very 
brown." 

''That  is  just  what  I  have  been  telling  you 
this  month  past,"  I  replied,  "  and  that  we  were 
reafly  hardly  fit  to  be  seen." 

"Are  oiu"  new  dresses  come  home?"  she 
^ked,  half  reluctantly,  and  without  looking  at 
me. 

"  Now,  Edith,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  they  have  been  here  these 
six  weeks,  and  that  you  never  would  even  try 
yours  on ;  and  of  course  I  would  not  wear  mine 
111  solitary  state.  Will  you  put  yoiurs  on  this 
^oon  ?" 

**  Oh,  no  !"  she  answered  hurriedly,  and  blush- 

■  

"^"^I  could  not  imagine  what  for.  "These 
^c  have  on  will  do  quite  well." 

But  her  new  dress  I  was  determined  she 
sho\ild  wear.  I  cannot  say  that  my  wishes  were 
^tirdy  disinterested,  or  that  I  was  quite  in- 
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sensible  to  the  influences  of  fresh  apparel  myse; 
and  I  was  by  no  means  indined  to  let  th. 
opportunity  slip ;  accordingly,  I  went  to  th 
press,  drew  out  the  new  gowns,  and  threw  thei 
on  the  bed. 

"There,  Edith,''  I  exclaimed,  "I  real 
¥nll  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  putting  thei 
back  again — so  let  me  put  youre  on." 

She   made   a   little   more  objection,  but 
was  very  faint,  and  I  soon  had  the  pleasure 
seeing  the  old  gown  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  ai 
the  new  one  upon  hers.      She  performed  t! 
same  office  for  me,  and  we  surveyed  each  oth 
with  mutual  satisfaction  and  compliments. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "if  Louis  never  does  us  ai 
more  good  than  being  the  occasion  of  our  wes 
ing  our  new  dresses,  I  for  one  will  say  th 
his  visits  are  not  quite  thrown  away.  E 
Edith  r 

Edith  was  busy  folding  up  the  discarded  r 
ment  on  the  bed. 

"  What  makes  you  think  Louis  has  anythi] 
to  do  with  it  ?''  she  asked.     "  Was  it  on  th 
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soooont  you  were  so  desirous  to  put  off  these 
old  things?" 

**  I  did  not  mean  myself  in  particular/'  said 
I)  looking  slyly  at  her. 

*^  You  have  no  right  to  say  that,  Rachel,^ 
said  Edith. 

She  was  still  busy  at  the  bed,  and  her  back 
was  towards  me. 

**No  right  to  say  what,  Edith?"  I  re- 
pHed, 

''Dear  Rachel,  what  nonsense  you  talk  !'* 
**  Well,  can  you  deny  it  ?" 
"  How  teazing  you  are !"  she  said,  quite  put 
^'     "  Here,  unfasten  my  dress  quickly ;  I  will 
P«^t  my  old  one  on  again." 

**  Oh,  Edith !"  I  cried,  running  to  her,  and 
^'^vdng  my  arms  around  her;  "just  as  if  I 
^^d  not  see !" 
^he  returned  my  embrace,  and  fondly  kissed 

**  Little  girls,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  often  wear 
^^'^^^gnifying-glasses  for  eyes,  or  see  what  no  one 
dsesees." 
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"  And  great  girls,"  I  retorted,  "  often  thinl 
no  one  can  see  anything,  but  what  they  see,  oi 
what  they  wish  to  be  seen." 

We  went  down  stairs  together  when  th< 
dinner-bell  rang. 

Aunt  Dorothy  seemed  quite  pleased  whei 
she  saw  us  appearing  so  much  to  advantage  ii 
our  new  gowns,  and  Philip  made  us  his  congra 
tulations. 

Louis  said  nothing,  but  looked  admiringly  a 
Edith,  and  went  to  her  side.  They  sat  togethe 
at  dinner,  and  spent  the  evening  in,  I  suppose 
confidential  discourse,  for  not  a  svllable  reache< 
my  ears.  It  used  to  puzzle  me  very  mucl 
what  they  could  find  to  say  to  each  other  ij 
their  never-ending  conversations.  I  observe 
that  Grandey  was  the  principal  speaker.  Elditl 
would  listen  to  him  as  she  sat  at  her  worl 
occasionally  glancing  down  at  him  with  he 
sweet,  shy  eyes,  as  he,  his  cheek  supporte 
upon  his  hand,  gazed  at  her  countenance 
Sometimes  a  bright  smile,  occasionally  even 
soft  laugh   would  vary  the   expression  of  he 
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ffitmes^  as  something  he  had  said  called  forth 
W  approval,  or  excited  her  merriment     I  do 
^  rememher  ever  to  have  heard  her  express 
Assent  from  him  upon  any  question  whatever. 
^  &ct  I  do  not  think  there  was  one  tone  in 
^  disposition  of  either  that  could  have  found 
Its  discord  in  that  of  the  other.     It  was  '*  per- 
fect music  set  to  noble  words/'     Edith  being 
the  "  music"  and  Louis  the  "  words/*     They 
seemed,  indeed,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  expresses 
it)  made  for  each  other. 

Grantley  staid  two  or  three  days  this  time, 
after  which  he  again  returned  to  his  curacy ; 
but  it  was  not  very  long  before  he  visited  the 
Grange  again. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 


Meanwhile  Hubert  returned  home,  havii 
left  school  for  the  last  time.  He  had  grown 
fine  tall  youth,  and  was  longing  to  enter  son 
profession,  or  at  least  to  have  something  settt 
with  regard  to  his  future  destination.  He  b 
quite  made  up  his  own  mind  to  enter  either  t 
army  or  the  navy,  whichever  appeared  the  mc 
likely  of  attainment.  He  confided  all  his  wish 
to  me,  and  I  repeated  them  to  Edith  and  Au 
Dorothy.  Philip  must  be  spoken  to  on  i 
subject. 

"  Philip,"  began  Edith  one  morning,  "  H 
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i^will  soon  be  a  man.     Do  not  you  think 
^mething  should  be  done  about  settling  him 
^  a  profession?     He  is  very  anxious  upon  the 
subject  himself,  Rachel  tells  us/' 

« Oh,  certainly,"  Philip  replied,  "  it  would 
!>©  very  advisable/* 

Aunt  Dorothy  looked  at  him  in  amaze ;  she 
^^ad  expected  a  very  different  answer — ^all 
^x^anner  of  difficulties  and  objections. 

"  Well  then/'  continued  Edith,  "  do  not  you 
ttxink  something  should  be  done  without  further 
delay  ?" 

"  Something    should    be    done  ?"    he    re- 
peated. 

''  I  mean  that  some  inquiries  should  be  made 
as  to  whom  we  ought  to  apply/' 

"  My  dear  sister,  what  a  girl's  idea !    Whom 
can  we  apply  to  ?" 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  said  that  she  thought  you 
niight  write  to  young  Lord  Dareall,     His  father 
^  a  great   deal    of  influence  in   the  War 
Office." 
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"  My  dear  Edith,  I  should  be  delighted  to  dc 
so,  but  I  don't  know  Lord  Dareall." 

''  I  know  that,  but  he  is  a  connexion,  and 
might  be  inclined  to  assist  us.     Aunt  Dorothy 
says  that  his   father  was  intimate  with  ours 
and  that  when  she  was  a  girl,  she  was  constantly 
staying  at  Drednot  Castle." 

''  My  dear  girl,  that  must  have  been  m  th 
year  one !  You  cannot  suppose  that  they  ca- 
have  remembered  us  from  generation  to  geners 
tion." 

"  No,  certainly,"  said  Edith,  looking  a  litd 
abashed  at  the  idea  of  having  suggested  an]| 
thing  so  very  absurd,  as  Philip's  manner  ind: 
cated  ;  "  but  there  would  be  no  harm  in  trying 
would  there  ?" 

"  No  harm,  perhaps,  but  certainly  n 
good." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen,"  said  I. 

"  Now,  Philip  dear,"  Edith  resumed,  encou 
raged  by  my  support ;  "do  try  at  all  events 
and  then  you  will  have  done  your  duty  so  fu 
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^^'ch  I  am  sure  you  would  never  feel  satisfied 
to  leave  undone/' 

"But  what  am  I  to  do?  How  am  I  to 
^  ?"  asked  he  in  a  tone  which  would  certainly 
^ve  been  called  fretful  in  a  woman. 

*'  Only  write  a  plain,  civil  letter,  and  ask  the 
question,**  I  said. 

*'  It  is  such  a  bore  writing  letters !" 
"  Oh,  Philip  !**  we  both  exclaimed. 
*'  I  don't  mean  exactly  it  would  be  a  bore  to 
^e  to  write,  but  such  a  bore  to  Lord  Dareall  to 
*^^wer.     You  don't  know  these  young  rioble- 
'^en  as  I  do.     I  have  seen  a  little  of  them  at 
^-<>llege.     They  never  think   of  anything   but 
^^^using  themselves,  and  all  business  is  a  bore 
^  them." 

"  No  need  to  go  to  the  nobility  to  find  ex- 
^^^ples  of  that,"  I  thought,  but  I  said  nothing, 
^^^d  Edith  went  on. 

"  You  just  said  yourself,  Philip,  that  some- 
^^Xing  should  be  done.  Hubert  is  past  seventeen 
^c>w,  remember." 

"  Well,  I  know  that,  my  dear.     But  there  is 
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no  such  very  great  hurry.     Why  should  he  no 
go  into  the  church  ?'* 

^'  He  does  not  wish  to  go  into  the  church," 
answered  quickly. 

«  And  if  he  did,"  said  Edith,  «  could  we  g-. 
him  a  living  ?" 

"  Oh,  there's  no  knowing.  Somethic 
might  turn  up  hy  the  time  he  would  be  rea<c 
for  one." 

To  put  off  an  exertion  is,  with  indde^ 
characters,  ah-eady  something  gained. 

"  But  it  is  of  no  use  thinking  of  th^ 
Philip,"  I  said  again :  *'  for  Hubert  does  u 
wish  to  enter  the  church." 

"  Why  not  ?  The  more  I  think  of  it,  fc 
more  convinced  I  am  that  it  would  be  by  i 
the  best  course  for  him.  It  is  very  self-will 
of  Hubert  to  set  himself  so  against  it,  and  v^ 
ill-judged  of  all  those  who  support  him,"  s^ 
Philip,  warming  as  he  spoke,  evidently  thinki^ 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  his  brother's  w* 
fare  off  his  own  shoulders  upon  those  M^i 
should  go  counter  to  this  opinion — an  opinio 
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^hidif  I  am  certain,  he  had  never  considered 
five  minutes  before. 

**  The  church,"  he  continued,  "  is  the  only  road 
^pen    to    him.       There    is    no   knowing    to 
^hat    preferment     he    might    attain    in    the 
chtirch." 

•'  Would  not  the  expenses  of  a  college  educa- 
Son  be  rather  difficult  to  meet,  supposing 
Hubert  consented  to  take  yoxu*  advice  ?"  asked 
Edith. 

Philip  looked  rather  perplexed  at  this. 
"  Oh ! — why,  he  must  sell  out  of  the  funds, 
I  suppose." 

"  That  would  be  a  great  pity,"  said  Edith. 

*  He  would   have  so   little  left  to  live  upon. 

^^sides,  you  know,  he  could  not  sell  out  till  he 

'^'^com^  of  age."     If  he  could  not  sell  out,  the 

^^Xference   was  obvious.      Philip  must   himself 

Vance  the  money  that  would  be  required,  and 

y  off  Hubert's  share  of  the  legacies,  for  which 

^kie  estate  was  answerable.     This  would  have 

^^H«n  inconvenient  and,  as  Aunt  Dorothy  had 

^^d,  "  a  great  trouble." 
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Philip  made  no  reply  to  Edith's  last  re 
but  threw  himself,  or  rather  dropped  i 
chair,  as  if  perfectly  exhausted  with  tb 
cussion. 

"Well,  Philip?"  said  Edith,  after  a 
pause. 

'<  Well,  Edith,  he  cannot  go  into  the  c 
then.  Besides,  if  you  say  he  is  so  averse 
I  do  not  see  what  is  the  use  of  arguin 
matter.  It  would  be  very  wrong  to  fore 
into  a  profession  he  did  not  like — int 
church  above  all." 

"I  am  so  glad  you  think  so,"  i 
Edith.  "It  is  exactly  what  Rachel  i 
fed." 

"Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,* 
Philip.     "  It  would  be  very  wrong  indeed. 

"  Very  well  then,"  said  I,  "  that  is  h 
settled." 

"  Yes,  all  happily  settled,"  answered  1 
settling  himself  comfortably  in  his  arm- 
with  a  sigh  of  the  utmost  relief 

Edith   went  to   the  back  of  his   chair. 
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kuuDg  over  it,  as  she  caressingly  laid  her  hand 
^n  his  shoulder,  said : 

^  Tlien  you  will  write  to  Lord  Dareall,  Philip 
(iear.  I  was  sure  you  would  when  yoii  really 
considered  how  very  necessary  it  is  to  settle  poor 
Hubert,  and  how  much  it  is  our  duty  to  exert 
oondves  ahout  it,  even  if  it  had  not  been  papa's 
hst  injunction." 

"I  am  quite  sure  it  will  be  of  no  earthly 
use,"  returned  Philip,  swinging  his  foot  up  and 
down. 

"  But  you  win  do  it,  nevertheless,"  said  Edith 
persuasively.  "Now,  Philip,  say  you  will.  I 
^  not  go  away  till  you  promise  me  that  you 
^  write  this  very  evening." 

"Oh,  very  well  then,  I  will.     Now  aite  you 
satisfied?" 
"Yes,  quite,"  exclaimed  Edith, joyfully. 
1  did  not  feel  quite,  I   must  confess ;    and 
^W  Edith  so  the  next  time   we   were  alone 
together. 
"  Rachel  dear,"  was  her  reply,  "  I   think  you 

VOL.  I.  M 
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are  too  severe  upon  him.      I  am  sure 
has  a  great  desire  to  do  his  duty/' 

"  So  am  I,"  I  answered. 

"  Well  then,  why  should  you  doubt 
this  instance?" 

''  I  do  not  doubt  him  any  more  in  th 
in  any  other  instance.  But  remember  tl 
in  the  hedge.' " 

"  Oh,  Rachel,  you  cannot  compare  tl 
Any  one  might  forget  to  give  an  order  f 
a  trifle.     But  this  letter  is  of  too  much 
ance.     I  am  certain  Philip  never  car 
this,  at  least." 

"Well,  Edith,  after   all  the   expe 
have  had  of  him,  I  cannot  feel  so  se 
it  as  you  do.     We  shall  see  whetl 
write  to-night." 

Edith  was  standing  near  the  wi 
were  talking.     As  I  spoke,  I  hearr 
the   walk   below,  and    saw   the 
mount  to  my  sister's  cheek. 

"  Oh,   I  am   sure  he  will," 
hastily  leaving  the  window. 
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The  next  moment  there  was  a  ring  at  the 
door-beD. 

"Was  that  Louis?"  I  asked. 

"  I  saw  some  one  pass/'  she  replied,  evasively. 

"  How  soon  he  has  come  back  again,"  said  I. 
"  I  wonder  what  book  he  has  brought  this  time. 
^  Edith  ?    Shall  we  go  down  and  see  ?" 

"I  will  come  presently,"  she  replied,  and 
down  I  ran. 

There  was  Louis  in  the  parlour,  and  Hubert 
^d  with  delight  at  seeing  his  friend  and  quon- 
dam protector  again.  Edith  presently  made  her 
appearance,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  upon 
^e  sunny  lawns.     Summer  was  just  beginning. 

"  What  a  heavenly  afternoon   it  is !"    cried 

Grantley.     "What  are  we  to  do  with  it?     I 

dare  say  neither  of  you  yoimg  ladies  have  been 
out" 

We  neither  of  us  had,  and  accordingly  a  walk 
^as  agreed  upon.  Philip  said  it  was  much  too 
'iot  to  think  of  such  a  thing,  and  remained 
^^retched  under  the  walnut  tree,  where  we  had 
^ound  him.     We  had  neither  horses  nor  car- 

M  2 
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riages ;  walking  was  our  only  means  of  gett 
about,  for  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  t 
the  old  family  coach  seldom  stirred  from 
resting  place.  Indeed,  I  think,  except  n] 
one  mournful  occasion,  it  had  never  been  n 
since  Aunt  Dorothy's  notable  visit  to  the  Mi 
lakes. 

We  all  started  tether,  but  Edith  i 
Grantley  soon  dropped  behind,  and  Hubert  j 
I  were  left  together. 

[  told  Hubert  of  the  conversation  whidi ! 
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pose  that  Philip  had  staid  behind  on  purpose  to 
^  his  letter.  Besides,  Aunt  Dorothy,  who, 
though  silent,  had  «been  present  during  the 
moming's  discussion,  would  be  certain  to  re- 
mind hun  of  it,  and  give  him  no  peace  till  it 
had  been  dispatched. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  had  wandered  up  the 

^^^'urse   of    the  pretty   stream   which   I   have 

^i^bed  as  running  in  front  of  the  Grange, 

®  we  had  reached   the   head  of  Longwood 

^^  into  which  it  fell.     Edith  and  Grantley 

'^ere  some  way  behind,  and  we  sat  down  to 

^t  for  them,  and  agree  together  which  way 

^®  should  go. 

**  Grantley  seems  great  friends  with  you  all, 
^^^<diel,"  said  Hubert.  "  Is  he  not  a  nice  fellow?" 
*•  Oh  yes,  he  is  indeed,  "  I  replied,  quite 
^^^tmly  enough  to  satisfy  even  Hubert.  "  We 
^^  all  so  fond  of  him.  He  is  quite  another 
^^ther  to  us." 

*'  Do  Edith  and  he  always  walk  together  like 
tliat?" 


u 


nerally." 
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"  I  wonder  whether  Edith  likes  him.  I  should 
like  to  have  Grantley  for  my  real  brother ;  should 
not  you,  Rachel  ?" 

"Yes,  exceedingly;  and  who  knows — ^But 
hush  1  here  they  come.  Edith,  which  way 
shall  we  go  ?" 

"  I  don't  know — whichever  way  you  like.** 

"  Now,  Edith,  you  shall  choose.  You  always 
put  that  trouble  upon  me,  and  I  would  rather 
walk  five  miles  any  day." 

"And  I  really  believe  Edith  would  rather 
walk  ten  than  have  a  way  of  her  own,"  said 
Grantley,  looking  at  her— so  tenderly  ! 

"  Well,"  said  I,  laughing,  **  it  sounds  very 
pretty,  I  dare  say,  never  having  a  way  of  one's 
own,  as  you  daU  it,  Louis ;  but  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  way  sometimes,  notwithstanding." 

"  Which  is  the  reason  you  so  often  take  it, 
no  doubt,  Rachel,"  replied  he. 

And  so  we  continued  bantering  each  other 
in  turn,  and  trying  who  could  throw  pebbles 
furthest  into  the  lake,  till  Hubert,  starting  up, 
declared  we  must  go  on,  for  he  he  was  tired 
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of  aD  this  loitering.  Grantley,  who  lay  at 
Edith's  feet,  did  not  seem  tired  at  all ;  but  as  I 
seconded  the  motion,  partly  out  of  love  of  mis- 
chief, and  partly  to  revenge  myself  for  his  tor- 
meotiog,  and  as  my  sister  also  arose,  no  doubt 
fearful  that  we  should  suspect  her  also  of  a 
wish  to  linger,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  so, 
dedaring  we  were  all  in  a  great  hurry,  and  did 
not  know  when  we  were  comfortable,  Louis 
also  followed  the  general  example. 

The  "  where  to  ?" — that  puzzling  question  to 
all  objectless  pedestrians — had  yet  to  be  settled, 
and  one  suggested  direction  after  another  was 
pronounced  the  very  most  uninteresting  that 
could  have  been  devised;  till  at  last  Grantley 
proposed  that  we  should  go  round  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and  pay  a  visit  to  the  Hall,  which  he 
had  not  seen  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  which  lay 
glancing  white  amongst  its  tufted  woods  and 
shrubberies,  immediately  opposite  to  where  we 
had  been  sitting. 

"  The  very  thing  !"  cried  Hubert.  "  I  want 
*<^  8ee  it  again,  of  all  things  in  the  world ;  and 
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find  whether  old  Mortlake  has  made  any  mo: 
*  improvements/  as  he  calls  them." 

"  Oh,  no  !"  exclaimed  Edith ;  "  anywbe: 
but  there!  Suppose  we  should  meet  theni 
They  would  think  our  conduct  so  strange ;  ai 
we  know  so  very  little  of  them." 

"Indeed,   Edith,"    replied   Grantley   "  no] 
of  the  fetmily  are  at  home.     There  is  not  t! 
least    chance    of    our    meeting   with    any 
them." 

"  I  thought  they  were  expected  this  week 
she  said. 

"  I  know ;  but  I  am  sure  we  should,  o 
or  other  of  us,  have  heard  if  they  had  cont 
Lady  Mortlake  is  so  changeable  in  her  plaJ 
that  the  very  fact  of  her  having  appointed 
be  here  this  week,  makes  it  a  matter  of  abs 
lute  certainty  that  she  will  not  arrive  till  t 
next." 

"  But  we  cannot  tell,"  continued  Edith,  wi 
a  pertinacity  of  opposition  that  I  had  rari 
observed  before.  "  They  might  be  there,  a- 
then  what  should  we  do  ?" 
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back  again,  I  suppose,  like  the 
fimous  King  of  France,"  said  Grantley,  hugh- 
ing;  "  but  if  you  really  do  not  like  it — ** 

**  Ah,  ncHisoise !"  cried  I ;  ^^  now,  Edith 
dsfliDg,  do  not  be  so  very  obdurate  just  in  the 
wrong  place," 

"  She  is  endeavouring  to  put  in  practice  your 
fesons,  you  see,'"  said  Grantley.  "  I  thought 
you  would  not  like  them  when  they  were  turned 
gainst  yourself,  little  Rachel" 

""  little   Rachel,    indeed !    How  impertinent 

you    are!      Edith,   dear,"   returning    to    the 

^'^ge,  "  do  let  us  go.     Hubert  wishes  it  so 

''^j  and  so  do  I,  and  so  does  Louis.     Now, 

^  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to  disappoint  us  all 
three?" 

The  colour  slightly  deepened  upon  her  fair 
*^k  at  the  last  name. 

**  1  am  afi^d  Aunt  Dorothy  would  not  like 
^    she  said. 

*^  1  am  sure  Aunt  Dorothy  will  not  mind  in 
^e  least,"  cried  Hubert.  "  Now,  Edith,  come, — 
y^  must  come,  like  a  dear   kind    sister,  as 
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stream,  and  were  immediately  upon  Sir  Joseph's 
property.  Edith  seemed  again  upon  the  point 
of  turning  back,  but  Louis  would  not  let  her, 
and  we  ascended  the  bank  to  get  into  the 
avenue  leading  to  the  Hall,  and  which  lay  a 
little  to  our  right.  A  slight  iron  railing  divided 
this  avenue  from  that  part  of  the  park  which 
we  had  entered.  It  was  one  of  Sir  Joseph's 
improvements.  He  did  not  like  that  the  deer 
and  cattle  should  come  across  the  drive ;  they 
spoilt  the  walks,  so  he  fenced  them  out  on  both 
sides.  After  some  searching,  we  found  a  little 
iron  gate  which  admitted  us  into  the  avenue ; 
and  on  we  went  in  high  spirits,  all  but  poor 
Edith,  who  seemed  so  much  annoyed  at   the 

• 

unpropriety  of  our  intrusion  that  she  appeared 
to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  beautiful  prospect 
which  surrounded  us,  and  started  at  every 
^dental  sound, — as  if  she  expected  the  whole 
posse  of  Mortlakes  to  rush  upon  us  and  expel 
^  as  trespassers,  Louis  said. 

But  this  was  not  the  cause  of  Edith's  trepida- 
^^'    There  is  to  be  observed  in  characters  of 
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too  delicate  a  sensibility,  too  tender  an  organis 
tion,  a  repugnance  to  conunit  the  slighb 
solecism,  a  dread  of  exposing  themselves  to  t 
least  remark,  before  which  ordinary  corpon 
dangers  sink  to  mere  insignificance.  I  belie 
Edith  would  rather  have  faced  a  roaring  li< 
than  a  Mortlake  at  this  moment.  If  I  belietn 
in  presentiments,  I  might  afterwards,  perba| 
have  thought  that  some  prophetic  forebodi) 
had  dictated  her  feelings  upon  this  occasioi 
but  I  do  not,  and  prefer  leaving  them  to  t 
natural  solution  above. 

We  stopped  to  take  breath  and  look  arou 
us  when  we  had  reached  the  top  of  the  asoe 
The  avenue  here  opened  upon  a  wide  esplani 
of  irreproachable  gravel,  upon  which,  and  fad 
the  prospect,  stood  the  house  with  its  gra 
portico.  The  windows  of  the  Hall  were 
closed,  and  the  blinds  down ;  Edith,  infinit 
relieved,  turned  with  the  rest  of  us  to  en 
the  prospect.  It  was  indeed  enough  to  ban 
every  other  thought  from  her  mind. 

Below  us  lay  the  lake  dotted  with  its  min 
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ture  islands,  each  like  a  fairy  bower ;  its  sides 
dothed  with  copsewood.  It  was  so  near  to  us 
that  we  could  see  the  waterfowl  as  they  dived 
md  sported  in  the  sunshine  of  this  bright 
summer  day.  To  the  left  lay  the  Grange — ^its 
gable  ends  and  fantastic  chimneys  were  dis- 
oenuble  above  the  trees  amongst  which  it 
nestled,  from  the  elevation  where  we  stood. 
Far  beyond  stretched  an  extent  of  hilly  heath 
country  bounded  on  the  horizon  by  the  heights 
amongst  which  the  Scaur,  with  its  old  church 
formed  a  prominent  feature. 

We  remained  leaning  over  the  stone  balus- 
trade, looking  at  the  scene  before  us  for  several 
niinutes.  At  length  one  of  the  party  proposed 
that  we  should  ask  leave  to  see  the  flower- 
garden  at  the  other  side  of  the  house.  To 
this  Edith  would  by  no  means  consent,  and 
Proposed  our  return  by  the  way  which  we  had 
^me.  Hubert  and  I  strongly  objected  to 
^ything  so  very  stupid ;  and  at  length  a 
^mpromise  was  agreed  upon.  We  would  leave 
the  park  by  the  east  gate,  the  opposite  direction 
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to  the  avenue,  and  thus  get  into  the  bi^  road 
and  return  home. 

We  crossed  the  esjdanade  in  front  of  the 
bouse,  and  were  leisurely  waUdng  along  the 
drive  which  made  a  sweep  round  the  prini^ia] 
entraoce  of  the  house  to  the  back  court  aixi 
stables,  when  we  were  met  by  a  mounted 
groom,  leading  a  couple  of  horses.  The  ton 
of  the  drive  was  so  sudden  that  our  appeaniw 
startled  the  animals ;  they  reared  and  pluDg«d 
and  we  took  refuge  beneath  the   arched  gate 
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Indeed  it  would  have  been  difficult;  for 
Mortlake — of  course  it  was  no  other — was  so 
completely  altered,  that  not  a  trace  of  the 
rough,  overbearing  schoolboy  of  former  days 
remained.  In  the  place  stood  a  slight,  rather 
ddicate-looking  young  man,  dressed  with  the 
gitatest  care ;  bu&  his  appearance  was  more 
iBshionable  than  elegant,  as  his  pale  complexion 
appeared  rather  the  effect  of  dissipation  than 
study.  His  manner  was  perfectly  self-pos- 
sessed, and  polite  in  the  extreme ;  but  it 
struck  me  as  being  as  studied  and  as  little  a 
part  of  himself  as  his  attire.  I  had  leisure  to 
'^ake  these  observations  as  he  again  turned  to 
Gfantley,  inquiring  how  long  he  had  been  in  the 

**Two   or   three   months.      When  did  you 
^Hie  down  ?    I  assure  you  we  were  not  aware 
^*^^t  Sir  Joseph  had  arrived,  or  we  should  not 
We  intruded." 

**  Neither  has  he,  nor  my  mother  either. 
^  ^m  here  quite  alone — only  arrived  last  night. 
^Ut  pray  do  not  call  your  visit  an  intrusion; 
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rather  let  me  assure  you,"  turning  to  u 
"  what  an  honour  I  consider  it,  and  urge  yt 
to  couie  in  and  rest." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Edith,  who  hid  I 
this  time  recovered  irom  her  confusion,  tbcn^ 
by  DO  means  from  her  annoyance,  "  we  a 
not  in  the  least  tired.  It.  is  getting  late,  ai 
we  must  return  home."  And  making  a  slig 
curtsey  she  moved  forwards. 

"  Allow  me  to  show  you  through  the  flovn 
garden,  Miss  Longwood.      It  is  a  much  shoil 
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j^er  town  to  such  a  spot  as  this,  is  it  not  ? 
But  she  fancies  the  air  does  not  agree  with 
ber.  Her  constitution  is  more  adapted  to 
that  of  routs  and  Ranelagh,  than  woods  and 

fidds/' 

''She  is  fond  of  society,  perhaps,"  said 
Edth.  ^    . 

''She  cannot  exist  without  itl"  exclaimed 
her  son,  "  and  I  hope  therefore  that  you  ladies 
"^tA  be  charitable,  and  take  pity  upon  her 
solitude,  and  that  we  shall  resume  the  charming 
^tercourse  of  former  years," 

I  could  not  forbear  a  smile  at  this  speech ; 
*^^  observed  it,  and  turning  quickly  to  me  said : 

"I  see  Miss  Rachel  considers  the  epithet 
^naewhat  inappropriate  ;  but  you  must  forget 
^  that  was  unpleasant,  and  think  of  me  as  I 
^,  and  not  as  I  was.  Do  not  you  think 
*e  altered  ?" 

**  I  should  not  have  known  you  in  the  least," 
^  i^lied,  amused  at  a  speech,  of  the  conceited 
'^port  of  which  he  did  not  appear  in  the  least 
^  be  aware. 

Vol.  I.  N 
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Louis  now  came  up  to  us,  and  he  and  Edii 
dropped  a  little  behind. 

"  Do  you  see  much  of  Mr.  Grantley  f^  Mort 
lake  inquired. 

"  Yes,  a  good  deal." 

"  Is  he  as  great  a  favourite  as  ever  at  th< 
Grange  ?" 

"  Oh  yes — quite.  We  all  like  him  so  verj 
much." 

"  Where  is  your  brother  Philip  ?   At  home  f 

"Yes  ;  he  is  always  at  the  Grange." 

"  I  am  deUghted  to  hear  it.  He  is  a  grei 
friend  of  mine.  I  dare  say  he  has  often  talke 
of  me  to  vou." 

"  Philip  is  not  very  communicative." 

"  True  enough.  Mr.  Grantley,  probably,  hi 
been  more  so." 

"  Indeed,  he  has  not.  I  do  not  remember  hi 
ever  mentioning  you." 

"  We  did  not  know  verv  much  of  each  othei 
I  never  could  get  on  so  well  with  him  as  wit 
your  brother,"  said  Mortlake,  looking  more  n 
lieved  than  mortified.  "  And  how  is  your  aunt  f 
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"  Quite  well,  I  thank  you." 

''  If  I  remember,  she  never  quite  harmonised 

with  my  mother ;  nor  do  I  £smcy  that  she  felt 

^y  great  partiality  towards   myself.     I   hope, 

however,  to  overcome  her  prejudices ;  and  as  a 

^commencement,  I  feel  very  much  inclined  to  ac- 

<5ompaDy  you  home,  and  pay  my  respects  to  her. 

Would  you  have  any  objection.  Miss  Rachel  ?" 

And  then  before  I  could  reply,  he  turned   to 

^ith,  saying : 

'*  Your  sister  has  permitted  me  to  pay  my 

Avoirs  to  your  aunt.     May  I  accompany  you 

^  the  Grange  ?     I  shall  be  glad  to  escort  you 

through  the  park,  as  there  is  rather  a  turbulent 

•^^U  amongst  the  cattle." 

I  was  obliged  to  turn  my  head  away  to  conceal 
Mother  smile.  The  idea  of  our  wanting  the 
P^'otection  of  so  comparatively  puny  a  champion. 
^  young  Mortlake,  when  Grantley  was  with  us, 
appeared  too  absurd. 

**  You  need  give  yourself  no  trouble  upon 
^*^at  account,"  Grantley  could  not  forbear  saying. 

N  2 
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''  I  think  with  Hubert's  assistance  I  shall 
able  to  defend  the  young  ladies." 

"  Oh,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  c 
dear  fellow — not  the  least  in  the  world ;  but 
hope  Miss  Edith  will  not  object  to  my  proposa 
nevertheless." 

Edith  quietly  bowed  her  assent,  and  Mortlak 
continued  to  walk  beside  her.  Grantley  woul 
not  give  up  his  place,  and  the  three  reached  it 
Grange  together.  Mortlake  seemed  to  hds 
the  conversation  quite  to  himself,  for  Edith  as 
Grantley  contented  themselves  with  brief  replu 
and  monosyllables. 
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Aunt  Dorothy  was  not  in  the  parlour  when 
^^  entered  it,  and  I  ran  up-stairs  to  fetch  her. 

I  found  her  in  the  store-room  with  Susan 
^P^rintending  the  packing  of  some  huge  flitches 
^^  bacon  in  a  chest  full  of  chaff. 

*  Please,  Aunt  Dorothy,  will  you  come  down  ? 
*^^-  Mortlake  is  here.'' 
"'  Mr.  who  r 

**  Mr.  Mortlake.  He  came  home  with  us,  on 
P^^^^se  to  pay  you  a  visit." 

**  Came  home  with  you  ?  Pay  me  a  visit  ? 
^^  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble! 
^Ow  did  you  happen  to  meet  him  ?" 
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This  was  a  question  I  had  rather  wished  to 
have  avoided,  but  there  was  no  help  for  it  now ; 
so  I  related  to  her  very  briefly  how  it  had  hap> 
pened. 

"  Extremely  improper  of  you  going  there  at 
all.  I  am  astonished  that  Edith,  at  least,  had 
not  more  sense." 

*'  Indeed,  Aunt  Dorothy,  it  was  not  her  fault 
We  all  persuaded  her  to  come.  But  Mr.  Mort- 
lake  is  very  much  improved.  You  would  not 
know  him  again  he  is  so  different." 

'*  That  must  needs  be,  in  good  faith,  if  what 
you  say  is  true !  But  come,  let  us  go  down,  and 
get  the  business  over  at  once.  I  dare  say  he 
will  not  often  repeat  his  visitations.  I  have  no 
patience  with  you  two  girls,"  she  continued  im- 
patiently. "  As  a  matter  of  duty,  of  course,  it  i* 
all  very  well ;  but  how  you  could  think  of  goin 
near  those  Mortlakes  in  the  way  of  pleasure, 
can't  conceive." 

"  But,  indeed,  Aunt  Dorothy,  we  had  not  f 
least  idea  they  were  any  of  them  at  home/' 

"  Of  course  you  had  not — I  give  you  a 
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for  that  at  all  events !  But  at  home  or  not, 
I  woDder  you  liked  going  near  them  I  How 
can  you  bear  to  see  the  home  of  your  ancestors 
in  the  possession  of  such  people !  I  should 
have  thought  even  Philip  would  have  had  more 
My  feeling !'' 

^  Philip,  Aunt !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  Philip  was 
^  with  us.    Did  you  not  know  that  ?" 

^No,  my  dear;    how  should  I  know?     I 
"bought  you  were  all  gone  together." 

**  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  he   has 
^tten  the  letter  or  not  ?" 
*•  What  letter?" 
**  About  Hubert." 

**  Very  likely  indeed,  I  should  think,  consider- 
"^  his  punctual  habits." 

*'0h!  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  see  you  are  laugh- 

**  Not  in  the  least,  my  dear.  And  now  come 
^^'vm.  It  will  not  do  to  keep  this  young  man 
'^^iting  any  longer." 

I  was  grievously  disappointed  about  this 
^^tter.     I  had  felt  so  sure  Aunt  Dorothy  would 
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have  paid  attention  to  its  having  been  dis- 
patched. I  forgot  what  a  point  she  was 
beginning  to  make  of  non-interferenoe  witl 
any  matter. 

She  had  felt  keenly  the  loss  of  her  influence 
and  the  substitution  of  Bradley's  on  the  farm : 
and  nothing  now  would  induce  her,  as  she  said 
to  put  herself  forward  in  any  matter,  where  shf 
was  not  wanted.  Aunt  Dorothy  was  verj 
proud,  and  to  this  "  proper  pride "  there  wa« 
hardly  a  feeling  or  an  affection  she  would  nol 
have  sacrificed. 

The  letter,  however,  might  have  been  written, 
though  Aunt  Dorothy  did  know  nothing  about 
it ;  and  i^  it  were  not,  after  all,  one  day's  post 
could  make  little  difference, — ^indeed,  thought  I, 
it  was  perfectly  ridiculous  to  make  its  being 
sent  this  day  a  matter  of  so  much  conse- 
quence. 

My  hand  was  upon  the  lock  of  the  parlour 
door,  as  I  made  this  last  consoling  reflection, 
and  turning  it,  I  followed  my  aunt  into  the 
sitting-room. 
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With  an  air  of  the  most  deferential  courtesy, 
Mortlake  advanced  to  meet  her.  With  great 
tact,  he  did  not  even  offer  to  shake  hands  with 
her,  but  stood  respectfully  before  her,  as  she 
took  her  accustomed  chair,  till  she  requested 
him  to  be  seated,  when  he  began : 

"I  trust,  Madam,  that  my  early  visit  will 
not  be  considered  an  intrusion ;  but  I  felt  so 
naturaDy  anxious  to  renew  the  acquaintance  of 
former  years,  with  which  you  had  so  indul- 
gently honoured  me,  that  I  could  not  forbear 
availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
Diy  fortunate  meeting  with  the  young  ladies,  of 
^mpanying  them  home,  and  requesting  per- 
Diission  to  pay  my  respects  to  you." 

This  speech,  in  these  days,  would  have  been 

^nsidered  a    very  pretty  specimen  of  formal 

Pantry  ;  but  life  was  carried  on  at  the  time  I 

^  writing  of  with  much  more  ceremony  than  it 

^  at  present,  and  still  more  so  in  Aunt  Dorothy's 

youug   days,    and  she   was   evidently   pleased, 

^ough    she    was    anything    but  disposed    to 

*ow  it. 
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"Do  you  expect  your  mother  soon?"  shi 
asked.  *^  I  understand  she  has  not  ye 
anived." 

"  I  expect  her  in  a  few  days,  Madam." 

"  To  make  any  long  stay  ?" 

"  I  hope  she  may.  How  she  can  stay  awa 
so  much  as  she  does  from  that  lovely  place  < 
yours — " 

"  Yours — not  ourSy  Mr.  Mortlake." 

"  Ah !  I  beg  your  pardon.  But  it  is  so  diff 
cult  to  realize  my  father's  proprietorship, 
always  feel  as  if  we  were  there  only  up>on  su 
ferance — that  we  had  no  right  to  occupy  a 
estate  which  I  understand  has  been  in  tl 
family  of  another,"  bowing  to  Aunt  Doroth; 
•*  from  generation  to  generation — I  believe  froi 
the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa." 

"  Not  quite  so  long  as  that,  Mr.  Mortlak 
We  do  not  trace  our  genealogy  beyond  tl 
Norman  Conquest." 

"  Indeed !  Well,  I  really  believe  I  read  it  i 
I  state,  in  Camden,  and  I  think  I  can  show  yo 
the  passage.     However,  you  can  afford  to  spa] 
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that  addition  to  your  illustrious  family  tree  ;  to 
possess  one  twig  of  which  I  would  willingly 
rdinquish  thousands  and  thousands  of  my 
Other's  gold.  For  what,  after  all,  is  money  in 
comparison  with  descent?  And  as  I  was 
saying  to  you,  Madam,  never  can  I  feel  ourselves 
38  anything  but  interlopers." 

"Sir  Joseph,  however,  has  been  using  the 
privilege  of  proprietorship,  and  making  many 
unprovements,  I  understand,"  said  Aunt  Doro- 
thy.   "  I  have  never  been  to  see  them  myself." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Madam,  it  is  too  true!  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prevent  these  alterations — do  not  call  them  im- 
provements !  But  I  could  not  even  save  the 
pleasaunce — that  fine  relic  of  ancient  magnifi- 
cence !  I  understand  there  is  a  very  interesting 
tfadition  connected  with  that  pleasaunce.  Was 
^t  not  planted  by  John,  King  of  France,  when 
a  captive  in  England  ?" 

"  At  what  age  would  you  calculate  the  trees 
"•  that  case  ?"  asked  Grantley,  from  the  comer, 
*W  he  stood  behind  Edith's  chair. 
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Edith  could  not  conceal  a  smile,  whkh,  as 
Mordake  turaed  suddenly  round  towards  them, 
he  must  have  perceived. 

"  Trees  live  to  a  great  age,"  he  said. 

**  Genealogically  speaking,"  Grantley  quietly 
replied. 

A  vindictive  glance,  or  rather  sco^  shot  fron 
Mortlake's  eyes. 

''You  antedate  the  pleasaunce  a  little,  Mi 
Mortlake,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  The  truth  is 
that  it  was  planted  by  an  ancestor  who  fough 
at  Flodden,  at  least,  so  I  have  always  been  told 
but  whether  those  were  the  identical  yew 
which  were  cut  down  by  your  father,  I  canno 
say." 

"  I  will  hope  not,  at  all  events,"  replied  Mort 
lake.  "  The  consideration  will  in  some  measun 
diminish  my  regret,  and  some  future  day  ma] 
see  it  all  restored." 

Philip  now  at  length  made  his  appearance 
Mortlake  sprang  up  to  meet  him  with  an  aii 
of  the  most  cordial  alacrity,  which  I  fancied  wai 
hardly    as   warmly   retxu-ned    by   my   broths 
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However^  he  said  he  was  delighted  to  see  him, 
bappy  that  he  was  coming  to  make  some  stay 
in  the  comitry,  and  so  forth.  Before  Mordake 
took  his  leave,  he  had  obtained  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  us  the  following  day. 

^'  WeD,''  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  as  soon  as  he 
had  left  the  room,  "  he  certainly  is  improved — 
I  cannot  deny  it.     But  I  shall  never  like  him — 
^  never  can  like  him." 
'*  Why  not  ?"  asked  Grantley. 
"I  cannot   exactly   tell   you.      It   may    be 
^  prejudice — I  never  can  like  a  Mortlake." 

"  Dear  aunt,"  said  Edith,  "  why  not  ?     He 
^^^med  to  take  great  pains  to  please  you." 
**  That  he  certainly  did,"  exclaimed  Grantley. 
"Yes,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  "he  was  par- 
ticularly polite,  and  certainly  seemed  aware  of  his 
&niily  disadvantages,  I  must  do  him  the  justice 
to  say.     I  was  pleased  too,  with  the  very  proper 
feeling  he  showed  about  the  pleasatmce — more, 
I    nnist  say,  than  some  from  whom  it  ought 
father  to  be  expected." 
''Meaning   myself,  I  suppose,    aimt,"    said 
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Philip,  stretching  himself  in  his  chair.  "  Wdl, 
I  confess  I  never  could  get  up  any  great  ptdi 
of  enthusiasm  about  a  set  of  old  trees/' 

"Nor  about  anything  eke,  nephew.  How- 
ever, do  not  any  of  you  imagine  for  one  mo- 
ment that  I  am  going  to  like  this  young 
man.  I  never  could  like  any  one  in  his  post- 
tion." 

"Oh,  Aunt  Dorothy!"  exclaimed  Edith 
"  how  very  unlike  you  was  that  speech !  ' 
am  sure  you  never  will  be  so  unjust ;  and  Mr 
Mortlake  is  so  very  much  changed  from  whai 
he  was,  that  for  my  part  1  quite  repent  having 
disliked  him  so  much." 

"  I  must  say,  Edith,"  said  I,  "  that  I  thinl- 
we  had  every  reason  to  detest  him.  He  was  s 
horrid  boy — you,  even,  cannot  deny  it." 

"  No ;  but  I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  remem 
ber  a  boy's  faults  for  ever.  I  dare  say  we  wen 
disagreeable  too  as  little  girls." 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Grantley,  leaving  hL 
place  behind  Edith's  chair,  where  he  had  beci 
stationed   all  this  time,    "  at  all  events  he  ha- 
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made  one  conquest;  his  pains  have  not  been 
altogether  thrown  away." 

"^  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a  con- 
qoest,"  said  Edith,  gently,  and  blushing  a  little. 
""AS  I  mean  is  that  it  is  not  very  charitable  to 
ftt  out  with  a  determination  to  hate  any  one. 
And  1  think  that  the  principal  motive  for  our 
d(mig  so  in  this  instance  is  merely  because  his 
fether  happens  to  be  in  possession  of  what 
Diight  have  been  ours ;  and  that  I  think  un- 
just." 

*'  1  dare  say  you  are  very  candid  and  right  and 
^  that,  niece,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy.  "  I  am  too 
®'d  to  set  up  for  such  virtues,  I  am  afraid.  But 
'  do  not  intend  to  be  rude  to  the  young  man, 
^ho  is  a  civil  young  man  in  his  way,  and  I  dare 
'^y  would  be  well-bred  too,  if  that  were  pos- 
^hle,  but  unfortunately  for  himself  that  never 
^n  be,  you  know.  However,  I  do  not  mean 
^  say  that  that  will  excuse  ill-breeding  on  our 
P^rts,  and  I  am  glad  Philip  asked  him  to 
dinner.  As  my  poor  dear  brother  used  to  say, 
'^  is  not  that  man  Sir  Joseph's  faidt  that  my 
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poor  &ther  played  not  exactly  the  wise  ov 
part  with  his  property^  and  still  less  is  it  1 
of  his  son;  and  you  are  a  good  gentle  \ 
Edith — a  good  gentle  girl,  with  all  your  candoi 

So  saying,   Aunt   Dorothy   left  the  ro 
Philip  soon  followed,   and   we  then  were 
alone. 

Grantley  kept  walking  up  and  down,  loot 
very  much  disturbed. 

**  Why  do  not  you  sit  down  ?"  asked  1 
length.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  you,  Loi 
It  quite  fidgets  me  to  see  you." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Rachel." 

He  threw  himself  upon  a  chair,  and  the  i 
moment  started  up  again. 

Edith  laughed.     This  did  not  appear  in 
way  to  appease  him ;  he  made  a  movemen 
irritation. 

"  You  seem  quite  in  a  passion,"  said  I. 

"  Not  in  the  least.     What  should  have 
me  in  a  passion  ?" 

"  That  is  exactly  what  I  should  like  to  kn 
Should  not  you,  Edith  ?" 
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''  She  would  not  care  in  the  least.  She  is 
iDuch  too  candid  to  interest  herself  about  any- 
tUiig  in  particular/' 

£dith  looked  at  him  in  amaze. 

''I  should  like  to  know  very  much/'  she 
said,  "  if  you  can  tell  me." 

'*  It  would  be  difficult,  I  confess ;  without  I 
^y  at  once  that  it  is  yourself." 

•*Me?"  she  asked.  "What  have  I  done? 
It  must  have  been  quite  unintentional." 

'*  Oh,  no  doubt !  I  am  beginning  to  believe 
^t  an  you  do  is  unintentional" 

**  Louis,  you  are  unjust,  and  almost  rude." 

*'  I  confess,  I  cannot  pretend  to  the  polished 
'^^anners  of  the  gentleman  who  has  just  left  us." 

"They  were  not  disagreeable,"  replied  my 
^ter. 

**  Evidently ;  you  need  not  tell  me  that.  Miss 
Longwood !  But  I  shall  not  imitate  them, 
Nevertheless.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  he  is 
^^Die  back  to  the  Hall.  It  must  be  very 
^S'^ble  to  have  a  neighbour  one  admires  so 
much." 

^OL.  I.  o 
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''  I  never  said  that  I  admired  him.  You  ai 
very  unintelligible  this  afternoon,  Louis.  Tbi 
is  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  you  out  of- 
I  mean  not  quite  in  a  good  temper." 

''  For  any  other  than  myself,  your  candota 
would  have  perhaps  found  an  excuse,"  answere 
Grantley,  bitterly. 

He  resimied  his  impatient  walk  up  and  dow 
the  room,  and  did  not  observe,  as  I  did,  ho^ 
the  colour  deepened  upon  my  gentle  sister' 
cheek,  and  how  she  bit  her  lip  to  keep  dow 
her  emotion.  Men  are  often  very  selfish  whe 
they  are  in  love,  I  think. 

For  my  part  I  was  half  amused  at  this  littl 
scene,  and  half  angry  with  Louis  for  vexinj 
Edith,  and  as  usual  flew  to  her  rescue.  I  neve 
could  bear  that  any  one  should  annoy  her  bu 
myself;  so  I  fired  up,  and  declared  that  eve 
Edith  could  not  find  an  excuse  for  anything  s 
perfectly  ridiculous  as  his  behaviour,  an 
that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  I 
make  one  for  himself,  by  explaining  what 
was  all  about. 
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''I  cannot  explain  where  I  see  I  am  to 
expect  no  sympathy/'  answered  Grantley, 
looking  towards  Edith,  who  had  by  this  time 
recovered  her  composure,  and  certainly  looked 
a  little  frigid. 

lo  gentle  and  reserved  characters,  sensibility 
often  disguises  itself  under  this  unprepossessing 
^erior,  especially  when  they  feel  themselves  a 
ittle  agrieved ;  and  this  was  very  evidently  the 
^^  with  Edith  now,  who  was  far  too  single- 
'^tided  to  imagine  that  jealousy  was  the  cause 
^*  her  lover's  irritation. 

**Well  then,  explain  to  me,"    I    said.     "I 
*^  trj'  to  sympathise  with  you." 

**0h  —  you?"    he  said,   impatiently,  as    if 

^^Ht  was  not  the  least  what  he  wanted ;  and 

^^^en  suddenly  coming  up  to  me  he  said  pas- 

^^ouately :  "  I  beg  yoiu*  pardon,  Rachel ;    if  I 

^d  at  all  attempt  to  explain   myself,  it  would 

^^  best,  I  believe,  to  do  so  to  you ;  for  I  am 

'^^nning  to  think  that  you  have  understood 

me  all  along  better  than  your  sister  has  done, 

^Q  her  coldness  and  her  excellence  !" 

o  2 
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"  And  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  yoa  are 
very  blind/'  replied  I. 

He  gave  an  eager,  inqoiring  look,  first  ^ 
me,  and  then  at  Edith,  who  starting  firom  h^ 
seat,  and  exclaiming : 

''  Rachel,  you  are  too  bad !"  hastened  fro^^ 
the  room. 

"There   now,"   said   I,   "I  hope  you  ^ae""'^^^ 
satisfied.     You  have  made  her  cold  excellenc^^^ 
really  angry !" 

Hereupon  Grantley  began  to  call  himself  al^^^ 
manner  of  names,  and  to  pace  up  and  dowc:->^ 
the  room  like  a  maniac. 

At  first  I  only  laughed,  and  mischievou^^^ 
creature  as  I  was,  kept  aggravating  his 
by  assuring  him  that  Edith  would  never  s] 
to  him  again,  and  that  he  had  quite  frightenc 
her  by  his  violence,  I  could  see.  But  this  i< 
gave  him  so  much  pain,  that  I  ended  by  bein^^-^ 
quite  sorry  for  him,  and  promising  to  intei 
in  his  behalf. 

When  I  left  him  I  found  Edith  in  the  stu( 
looking  anything  rather  than  cold  excellenoe. 
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With  a  degree  of  tact,  which  really  I  think 
deserves  credit,  considering  my  then  years  and 
inexperience,  I  withdrew  as  quickly  as  I  had 
entered,  without  saying  a  word,  and  ran  to 
betray  her  lurking  place  to  Louis. 

I  do  not  suppose  he  lost  much  time  in  avail- 
ing  himself  of  the  information,  for  half  an  hour 
ftfWwards  Edith  came  to  our  room,  where  I 
^a^  dressing  for  dinner,  in  a  flutter  of  lovely 
^motion,  and  hiding  her  gentle,  blushing  face 
^f>on  my  shoulder  murmured : 

''  Guess,  little  sister,  what  has  happened  !" 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  mischievously,  "  I  suppose 
you  and  Louis  have  had  a  renewal  of  hostilities, 
^*xd  that  you  are  never  going  to  speak  to  each 
other  again  as  long  as  you  live  ?" 

"  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  replied  she. 

"  Oh  then,  indeed,  I  can't  possibly  form  a 
shadow  of  a  guess !"  said  I,  for  I  was  deter- 
'^ed  she  should  tell  me,  because  she  always 
**^ked  so  lovely  when  she  blushed,  and  I 
thought  it  a  pity  to  throw  away  an  occasion — 
*^^des,  I  dearly  loved  to  teaze  her. 
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"  Oh  Rachel,  darling,  don't  be  tireson 
I  see  by  your  face  that  you  know  all  about 
Indeed,  I  think  you  knew  all  about  it  1< 
before  we  did  I" 

I  only  laughed,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  lool 
as  I  felt,  exceedingly  proud  of  my  penetratic 

"Oh,  little  sister,  I  am  so  happy!"  s 
Edith. 

"  Dearest  Edith !     I  am  so  glad  !" 

We  were  silent  for  a  little  while;  but 
spirits  were  in  too  high  a  state  of  fermentat 
to  continue  so  long,  and  I  said : 

"  So  you  have  forgiven  him  all  his  po 
speeches  about  *  candour  '  and  *  cold  ex( 
lence  V  " 

"  Ah  yes,  poor  Louis  !  Do  you  know  w 
made  him  so  angry,  Rachel?  Such  an  absi 
thing ;  I  can  hardly  tell  you  without  laugh; 
— he  was  jealous — actually  jealous  of  Mr.  Mc 
lake,  of  all  people  in  the  world  !  as  if  I  coi 
have  liked  any  one  but  him  !"  She  turned  ] 
blue  eyes  to  the  blue  sky  with  such  a  look 
deep,  devoted  aflfection. 
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"  I  cannot  say  that  it  was  giving  you  credit 
for  particularly  good  taste,  .to  have  supposed 
such  a  thing  as  a  preference  for  Mr.  Mortlake 
possible,  I  must  say,  Edith !"  said  I. 

^  No,  indeed,  and  one  thing  Louis  said  did 

'^^y  make  me  angry.     He  was  afraid,  he  said, 

^e  &ct  of  Mr.  Mortlake  being  heir  to  our  own 

old  famfly  place  might  have  had  some  weight 

^th  me;   for  he  knew  how  attached  we   all 

^ere  to  the  Hall;  and  then  he  being  such  a 

splendid  match  in  the  way  of  wealth  also— -and 

-'-ouis  having  so  little — as  if  I  cared  for  that ! 

^Ut  he  knows  me  better  now !     I  told  him  that 

I  thought  it  rather  a  case  of  taking  up  sorrow 

^t  interest  at  aQ  events,  to  fear  a  rival  in  Mr. 

Mortlake,  whom  we  had  never  seen  but  once 

^ince  he  was  a  boy,  and  whom  we  were  not 

often  likely  to  see  again,  and  who  seemed  rather 

inclined  to  pay  court  to  Aimt  Dorothy  than 

to  her  nieces ;  but  Louis  said  that  he  knew  him 

l>^*ter  than  we  did.     I  did  not  press  the  matter 

ft^^her  then — for — for — we  soon  began  to  talk 
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of  something  more  interesting  to  us  both  tha 
young  Mr.  Mordake." 

**  What  might  that  have  been,  I  wondert 
asked  I  innocently ;  **  now  do  tell  me,  deare 
Edith,"  for  she  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  replj 
**  you  know  you  have  told  me  nothing  yet" 

''What  need  to  such  a  clever  giil  as  yi 
are,"  said  Edith,  looking  down  at  the  £tl 
slipper  which  was  tradng  patterns  on  tl 
carpet.  I  saw  it  was  useless  hoping  to  obta 
a  full  true  and  particular  account  of  the  i 
terview,  which  so  much  excited  my  girtn 
cusiosity,  otherwise  than  by  interrogation,  so 
began: 

"I  suppose  you  were  not  very  angry  wi 
Louis  when  he  came  to  you  in  the  study." 

''  Indeed  I  was ;  I  was  so  annoyed  that  I 
should  find  me  in  such  a  foolish  state,  that 
would  hardly  look  at  him." 

''  Upon  which,  I  suppose,  he  flung  hims 
upon  his  knees  at  your  feet,  and  entreated  y 
to  have  pity  upon  him." 
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''Indeed  he  did  nothing  so  silly  I"  said 
my  nster  indignantly.  **  He  stood  leaning 
agiinst  the  mantle-piece,  looking  so  manly,  and 
80  duffming !" 
'^(Mi !  then  you  did  look  at  him  at  last." 
**  You  provoking  girl !  I  will  teD  you  no 
morer 

"  Oh  jdease,  dear  Edith !"  most  entreatingly, 
"  do  go  on ;  you  know  I  have  no  lovers — and 
Dever  shall  have." 

I  supposed  this  last  argument  worked  upon 
^y  sweet  sister's  compassion,  for  she  con- 
tinued: 

*'  He  told  me  how  sorry  he  was  that  he  had 
"^haved  to  me  so  petulantly — that  he  had  only 
^^e  excuse  to  offer — ^it  was — ^it  was — his  love 
^^^  me.  Oh,  Rachel,  I  did  not  expect  this, 
^*  took  me  quite  by  surprise,  for  I  had  just  been 
^^^^aking  up  my  mind,  that  I  must  have  been 
''^taken  in  ever  having  supposed  that  he  cared 

'^^  me,  or  he  could  not  have  spoken  to  me  so 
rudely." 

''Well?"  said  I. 
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*^  Well  then  I  do  not  know  how  it  happened, 
or  what  I  said — hardly  what  he  said — but  aE 
was  explained  between  us ;  and  my  secret  was 
no  longer  one  to  him,  Rachel !" 

The  tears  stood  in  her  dove  eyps  wluch 
kissed  away. 

^^  Aunt  Dorothy  will  be  so  pleased !"  said  I. 

'^  Yes,  dear  Aunt  Dorothy !  I  must  tell  he 
after  dinner." 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Grantley  was  not  able  to  stay  to  dinner,  to 
I's  infinite  relief,  she  said,  and  I  almost 
*^lieved  her ;  and  it  was  in  the  old  oak  parlour 
^tich  I  have  so  often  mentioned,  that  Edith 
*^k  courage  to  inform  Aunt  Dorothy  of  what 
^he  had  been  about  that  afternoon.  Dinner 
^  over,  and  Philip  had  strolled  out  with 
Bradley,  his  bailiflf.  Hubert  had  taken  his 
gun ;  so  we  three  ladies  were  quite  alone. 

Aunt  Dorothy  was  sitting  in  her  high-backed 
chair,  as  usual,  rather  disposed,  I  think,  to  take 
her  upright  afternoon's  nap,  when  Edith  some- 
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what  amazed  her,  by  the  unwonted  demonstrs 
tion  of  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"What  is  the  matter,  child?"  she  criw 
"  Get  up !  What  new-fangled  ways  are  thes 
for  a  young  lady  ?" 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Dorothy,  I  have  something 
say  to  you!"   said   Edith,   still  retaining   b 
position ;    "  something   very  important,  and 
can  say  it  best  so." 

"  Well,  make  haste  then,"  replied  Au 
Dorothy,  indulging  in  the  unwonted  caress 
laying  her  hand  upon  her  niece's  fair  heac 
"  make  haste,  and  get  up  again.  I  do  not  lik 
to  see  young  ladies  kneeling  about  the  room 
It  looks  very  disorderly,  anywhere  except  in 
church." 

"I  have — I  mean  Louis  has — that  is  to 
say  — "  began  poor  Edith.  "  Oh,  Aunt 
Dorothy !"  and  springing  up,  she  threw  hersdf 
upon  Aunt  Dorothy's  shoulder. 

"  Ble^s  the  girl !— Speak  out !"  cried  Aunt 
Dorothy ;  but  I  believe  she  began  to  guess  tb« 
truth   already.     "  You   have  ? — ^Louis   has  ?-^ 
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Well,  what  have  yoa  been  doing?  Something  very 
notable,  no  doubt,  with  such  united  wisdom  !" 

Edith  whispered  something  in  my  aunt's  ear, 
which  did  not  reach  mine;  but  I  saw  Aunt 
Dorothy  stoop  her  head  and  loss  my  sister,  and 
then  stroke  her  head  over  and  over  again,  look- 
ing 80  pleased.  I  thought  it  would  have  made 
» pretty  picture — the  fair  yoimg  creature's  con- 
fession and  the  old  woman's  sympathy. 

Ah !  happy  days  ! 

GraDtley  was  to  tell  Philip  himself  the  next 
dsy,  and  ask  for  Edith's  hand  in  due  form. 
IWe  seemed  to  be  no  idea  of  marrying  imme- 
^fiatdy.  Grandey  must  wsdt  for  a  living.  He 
had  the  promise  of  one ;  and  in  the  meanwhile, 
It  was  happiness  enough  to  be  freed  from  all 
^retched  uncertainty  about  each  other's  feelings, 
^d  to  be  engaged  to  each  other  for  life.  They 
'^ere  both  so  young,  they  had  plenty  of  time 
Wore  them;  and  whatever  time  might  bring, 
oue  thing  it  could  not  bring,  and  that  was 
^^hange  of  feeling,  or  separation  between  them. 

Ah !  how  little  do  we  know  ! 
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The  next  day  Louis  came  over  and  had  a: 
interview  with  Philip.  Philip  expressed  hxmset. 
highly  delighted,  and  declared  that  there  ws 
not  a  man  in  the  world  to  whom  he  could  wit 
greater  pleasure  confide  his  sister ;  and  Rubor 
when  he  was  informed  of  the  engagement,  wt 
almost  wild  with  delight.  So  we  were  all  hap] 
together. 

In  accordance  with  the  usual  etiquette  attenn 
ing  engagements  rather  undefined  as  to  tJ 
time  of  their  conclusion,  it  was  thought  prop 
that  Edith's  should  remain  a  family  secret  f< 
the  present.  I  never  can  quite  understand  th 
reason  for  this  mode  of  proceeding,  unless  it  i 
to  give  the  parties  concerned  the  facility  ol 
changing  their  minds  without  a  scandal,  ii 
either  or  both  should  wish  it.  As  I  was  certain 
that  neither  Edith  nor  Louis  ever  would  wish  it, 
I  thought  the  prohibition  to  divulge  it,  in  this 
instance,  a  most  ridiculous  and  tiresome  piece 
of  ceremony ;  for  in  the  joy  of  my  heart,  1 
longed  to  tell  the  important  news  to  everj 
farmer's  wife  in  our  neighbourhood.     I  though 
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it  very  bard  that  I  was  only  at  liberty  to  whisper 
it  to  my  dog. 

I  think  I  have  said  that  Mordake  had  been 
asked  to  dinner  this  day.  He  came  and  told 
OS  that  his  mother  was  really  coming  to  the 
Hall  at  the  end  of  the  month.  He  paid  a  great 
deal  of  attention  to  Edith.  Grantley  was  now 
too  secure  to  be  jealous,  and  Edith  so  happy, 
that  she  could  not  have  been  unpolite  to  a 
tiger.  She,  therefore,  talked  to  him  a  good 
deal,  while  Hubert  and  I  worried  Grantley  to 
^  heart's  content. 

Dinner  being  over,  we  had  all  strolled  into 
the  flower-garden,  and  from  thence  through  the 
little  wicket-gate,  into  orchard  and  kitchen- 
g^en.  Louis,  thinking,  I  suppose,  that  Edith 
had  done  quite  as  much  in  the  way  of  duty  as 
pofiteness  required,  and  that  it  was  now  his 
torn  to  be  attended  to  a  little,  had  left  my  side 
for  that  of  my  sister's,  and  as  Mortlake  would 
^i  give  up  his  place,  the  three  walked  on 
together.  Hubert  and  I  followed  slowly  after, 
topping  every  now  and  then  to  gather  and  eat 
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the  fruit,   which  on  e\rery  side    beset  us 
temptingly.      We   were   in  the  walk   at  t 
bottom  of  the  garden,  which  was  only  sef 
rated  from   the   lane    by  a    high    horsebe 
hedge. 

''Oh,  Hubert,  I  do  believe  some  of  dM 
cherries    are  ripe!"  I  cried,   as  we  came 
the  old    standard  tree    which   overhung  I 
road.  "  Do  dimb  up  and  throw  me  some  do^ 
that  I  may  try." 

Nimble  as  a  squirrel,  Hubert  was  up  the  t 
in  a  moment,  and  I  held  out  my  dress  to  ca 
the  fruit  as  it  fell. 

Just  at  the  same  time,  I  heard  the  soc 
of  horse's  feet  come  cantering  down  < 
lane. 

"  Who  is  that,  Hubert  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Only  the  postman,"  he  replied.  "  Ha 
Rachel !  Catch !  These  are  two  splend 
ones !" 

The  postman  !  Philip's  letter ! — Huberi 
commission !  all  flashed  across  my  mind  io 
moment. 
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"I  wonder  whether  it  has  been  written," 
thoaght  I. 

"Where  are  you  going,  Rachel?"  cried 
Hubert,  from  the  tree. 

"  I  want  to  speak  to  Philip.  I  will  be  back 
agiin  directly/'  and  away  I  hurried  to  the 
bouse. 

Philip  was  still  in  the  parlour,  finishing 
Us  wine,  and  feeding  his  dog  with  bis- 
cuit. 

I  am  foolishly  minute  recording  these  trifles, 
wt  this  affair  was  an  important  point  in  our 
fives,  little  as  we  suspected  it  then.  Ab  !  if  we 
could  only  foresee  the  remote  and  often  fatal 
consequences  of  duties,  however  small,  neglected 
or  ill-done,  how  careful  should  we  ail  be- 
come! 

"  Oh,  Philip !"  cried  I,  as  I  entered,  quite 
out  of  breath  with  my  run  in  the  heat  and 
^y  anxiety  together ;  "  I  want  to  ask  you  have 
you  written  that  letter  ?" 

"What  letter? — Phyllis,  you  stupid  little 
gipsy  !"  to  his  dog. 

VOL.  I.  p 
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"  About  Hubert." 

"  No,  not  yet.  There  is  no  such  despc 
hurry." 

"  Oh,  Philip,  you  promised !  We  relied  u 
you !" 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  said  I  would  write, 
so  I  will.  You  need  not  put  yourself  into  e 
a  terrible  fuss  about  it,  Rachel.  I  dec 
it  quite  exhausts  one  to  look  at  you." 

''Because  I  know  so  well  that  when  < 
you  begin  to  put  off  there  is  no  end  to 
The  letter  will  never  be  written,  I  see !"  I  a 
I  am  afraid  quite  pettishly. 

"  What  stuff  you  talk,  my  dear  girl !  H 
fetch  me  the  inkstand  and  some  paper,  an 
will  write  it  directly." 

"  It  is  of  no  use  if  you  do,"  I  said,  quite 
of  temper.  "  It  is  too  late — the  postman 
gone." 

"  Oh,  then  it  can't  be  helped,"  said  Ph 
leisurely  pouring  himself  out  another  glass 
wine,  and  sinking  back  in  his  chair.  "  I 
really  sorry,  my  dear,  as  you  are  so  put 
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about  it — not  very  wise  on  your  part,  certainly 
—for  it  cannot  possibly  be  of  the  slightest  con- 
«quenoe  whether  the  letter  was  written  yester- 
%or  to-day,  or  is  to  be  written  to-morrow, 
^rd  Dareall  is  not  going  to  make  away  with 
hJmsdf,  I  dare  say." 

**  If  it  18  written  to-morrow,"  said  I,  "  I  sup- 
/^  it  will  not  really  signify." 

**  No,  of  course  not ;    and  I   really   intend 
'^^ting  it  to-morrow.      Indeed,   I  did  intend 
^^ing  it  to-day,  but  one  thing  or  another  pre- 
^^tited  me." 

**  Do  it  now,  Philip,"  said  I,  bringing  him  the 
'^'•iting  materials  from  a  table  near.  "  Do  it 
^^vr — you  said  you  would — and  then  there  will 
^^  no  more  trouble  about  it." 

"  No,  no ;  indeed  I  can't.  What's  the  use 
^f"  writing  now  ?  The  letter  cannot  possibly  go 
^^^night ;  and  if  there  is  a  thing  I  hate,  it  is 
^Visiness  after  dinner." 

"  Oh,  Philip,"  I  urged,  "  it  will  not  take  you 
^   moment." 

"  I  should  not  do  it  well,  Rachel.    I  feel  quite 
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drowsy/'  yawning.  "  Take  the  writing  thiogf 
away.  What  a  nuisance  you  are  !  I  tell  you  1 
will  really  write  to-morrow.  There,  can't  yoi 
be  satisfied  ?" 

Satisfied  or  not,  it  was  of  no  use  urging  th« 
matter  any  further  now  ;  for  Philip,  I  suppo& 
to  cut  short  any  further  importunity,  rose  froc 
the  table,  asked  where  all  the  others  were,  aik 
sauntered  from  the  room. 

I  told  Edith  that  night.  She  was  not  s 
vexed  as  I  expected  she  would  have  been,  ac 
said  that  a  day  or  two's  delay  could  not  be 
matter  of  any  moment.  She  would  have  take 
it  very  differently  two  or  three  days  ago,  f^ 
Edith  was  always  inclined  to  take  the  shac 
view  of  things.  But  her  whole  mind,  and  hea* 
and  soul,  seemed  to  have  expanded  under  tl 
sunlight  of  her  happiness,  and  she  appear^ 
unable  to  assimilate  an  annoyance.  As  f* 
Aunt  Dorothy,  she  said  it  was  just  what  sJ 
had  expected,  and  that  these  "  puts  off "  wou^ 
happen  once  too  often  some  time." 

"  Just  as  if  the  world,  with  all  its  times  aCi 
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events,  were  one's  own  private  property,  to  do 

just  as  one  pleases  with,"  she  said.      "  Philip 

^  find  that  Ufe  is  a  stage^  and  not  his  oum 

coach,  some  day.     And,  indeed,  for  that  matter, 

^e  might  have  found  it  out  before,  if  he  travelled 

^th  his  eyes  open !    But  he  doesn't — so  there's 

^^    end  of  that !     But  if  you  take  my  advice, 

'^i^ce  Edith,  and  niece  Rachel,  you  will  not  leave 

'^^Xii  any   peace   to-morrow    till   this  letter  is 

^''^•itten.     You  know,  /  never  interfere !" 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


But  the  next  day,  and  the  day  after,  a^  : 
many  days  after  that  passed  by,  and  the  let'^ 
was  still  unwritten.  No  one  but  those  w^i 
have  to  do  with  characters  of  the  sort  c^ 
understand  the  difficulty,  nay,  the  impossibilit: 
of  making  them  set  to  work  upon  anything  th^ 
requires  thought  and  effort.  I,  of  course,  \x^ 
no  authority  to  insist ;  I  could  only  "  bore,'^  - 
Philip  said,  and  this  I  certainly  did  as  much  ^ 
I  dared,  for  Philip,  easy  and  good-tempered  * 
he  generally  was,  could  still  be  worked  up  in^ 
pettish  irritation  when  too  much  "  driven,*' — 
that  w^as  another  favourite  word  of  his. 
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Edith  was  so  much  engrossed  with  her  yowafr 
romance,  her  first  bask  in  life's  sunshine,  that 
she  gave  me  little  assistance.  I  felt  half  in-* 
<£iied  to  be  vexed  with  her  ;  but  she  was  so 
happy  !  and'  besides,  who  could  have  imagined 
that  the  delay  of  a  week  or  two  would  prove  of 
^^ch  importance  ? 

As  for   Aunt   Dorothy,    "she   never   inter- 
fered !" 

Ah,  "  proper  pride !" 
At  last  there  came  news  to  rouse  us. 
Grandey  came  backwards  and  forwards  from 
■^is  house  to  ours.     One  day  he  brought  us 
^'^ord,  that  there  was  some  excitement  in  the 

^own  of  C ,  occasioned  by  a  report  brought 

t>y  the  London  weekly  stage,  that  there  was  a 
change  of  ministry. 

"A  change  of  ministry!"  I  exclaimed. 
"  Will  that  have  anything  to  do  with  Lord 
Dareall?" 

"  Of  course,  child !"  replied  Philip,  somewhat 
contemptuously. 
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"  And  of  course,  chQd,'*  said  Aunt  Do 
who  guessed  what  was  in  my  thoughts,  *^ 
have  something  to  do  with  your  brother's 
mission.  If  Louis'  news  is  true,  you 
spare  Philip  any  more  trouble  about  that 
ness." 

Edith  clasped  her  hands,  and  gave  a 
en*.  whOe  I  darted  a  reproachful  look  i 
brothiT. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  in  answer,  "it  is  o 
report !  WTio  ever  troubles  their  heads 
tlie  news  the  stage  brings?  The  minis 
siife  enough,  you  may  rely  upon  it.  Ho^ 
I  will  write  by  this  night's  post ;  so  do  no 
so  distressed,  Edith,  for  goodness  sake,  no 
R;ichel,  so  horridly  cross  !  In  fact,  I  co 
it  a  very  lucky  thing  that  I  did  not  write  I 
Tliis  n^port  even  wiD  give  them  a  frigh 
will  be  likely  to  make  them  more  obligi 
the  countr)'  party." 

We  none  of  us  quite  saw  the  force  c 
reasoning,  but  as  Philip  actually  sat  down  1 
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writing-table,  whether  the  report  would  frighten 
the  ministers  or  not,  if  it  frightened  him,  it 
would  not  be  without  its  use. 

Thus  the  letter  was  at  length  written,  and 
*  v»y  good  one  it  was,  for  Philip  was  by  no 
^eans  deficient  in  ability  to  execute  any  business 
h«  had  in  hand,  when  once  he  could  be  induced 
^  set  about  it. 

And  now  how  anxiously  we  waited  for  the 
^p\y ! 

It  came  at  length.  Philip  read  it,  coloured, 
^^d  flung  it  to  Edith.  I  read  it  over  her  shoulder. 

Lord  Dareall's  letter  was  extremely  friendly, 
"e  regretted  much,  he  said,  that  it  was  out  of 
his  power  to  forward  his  yoimg  connection's 
^hes.  Had  he  known  a  little  earlier  that  he 
could  have  been  of  service,  it  would  have 
horded  him  sincere  pleasure,  &c.  But  there 
^as  a  change  of  ministry.  He  had  no  longer 
^y  interest. 

"  There,  Philip !"  I  exclaimed,  while  Edith 
turned  deadly  pale.  "There,  Philip!  Now 
what  do  you  say  ?" 
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"I  say  I  won't  be  lectured  by  a  child  like 
you,  Rachel !  I  did  not  turn  out  the  ministry  \ 
It  is  not  my  fault  if  they  could  not  keep  theii 
places,  the  blockheads !  It  is  not  my  fault  i 
thev  commit  such  absurdities  that  no  oount;^; 
will  stand  them  !  is  it  ?'* 

''  But  it  is  your  fault,  Philip,  that  the  leti^ 
was  not  written  before.  Day  after  day,  hoiJ 
after  hour — " 

"  Yes,  that  is  just  it,  hour  after  hour,  minmat 
after  minute ;  driving  one  so !  I  would  h»^ 
done  it  long;  ago  if  you  had  only  let  me  alone  ! 

**  Well,  nephew,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  I  (km 
I  had  hardly  been  doing  you  justice,  after  all 
I  had  thought  you  procrastinating,  indoleo* 
trouble-hating  ;  but,  till  now,  I  never  h^^ 
thought  you  perverse !" 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  s^! 
that,"  replied  Philip ;  "  so  don't  cry,  Rachel, 
must  own  you  were  right  to  make  such  a  pai^ 
of  it,  as  the  thing  has  turned  out.  But  y^^ 
know  you  are  such  a  child,  I  could  hardly  ^ 
expected   to  mind    you.     And  I  thought  y^ 
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made  such  a  ridiculous  fuss,  and  so  did  Edith, 
Jam  sure,  for  she  never  said  a  word  to  me 
about  the  letter ;  neither  did  my  aunt/' 

**No,  nephew;  you  know  I  never  interfere. 
But  .do  not  suppose  for  a  minute  that  it  is  be- 
cause I  do  not  see."  And  Aunt  Dorothy  drew 
bersdf  up  and  repeatedly  hit  her  nose. 

•*  Whatever  goes  wrong,  of  course  it  is  always 
^y  fault,  my  dear  aunt ;  or  I  might  ask,  why 
^His  time  it  is  mine,  more  than  Edith's? 
H^\ibert,  you  know,  is  her  particular  charge;  and 
^f  she  did  not  make  any  great  point  about  the 
^^tter  being  written  a  day  or  two  sooner  or  later, 
^^ty  should  I  ?  If  everybody  else  has  forgotten 
*^y  dear  father's  last  words,  I  have  not,"  and 
»^e  rose  and  left  the  room. 

"Though  evidently  the  one  whose  conduct 
^*^ade  those  words  necessary,"  put  in  Aunt 
E>orothy,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"  Philip  is  quite  right,"  exclaimed  Edith,  "  it 
^s  my  fault — my  fault ;  I  have  been  greatly  to 
blame — most  selfish  !" 

"  You  greatly  to  blame,  Edith  ?"  said  Grant- 
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ley  ;  ''  what  blame,  on  earth,  can  attach  to  you 
upon  the  subject  ?  It  was  not  your  busmess  to 
write  the  letter." 

"  Oh,  Louis !  you  do  not  understand — you 
cannot,  for  I  have  never  told  you  of  the  pro- 
mise I  made  my  father  upon  his  death-bed, 
that  Hubert's  welfare  should  be  my  first  objed 
in  life." 

"  You  cannot  mean  that  vour  father  exacted 
such  a  promise  as  that  from  you,  my  love— 
from  you,  so  young !  and  that  you  gave  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  Louis,  it  was  so  little  !  What  was  itt 
Only  to  think  of  Hubert  more  than  myself  foi 
a  little  while ;  only  till  Hubert  was  started  it 
life.  And  how  have  I  fulfilled  that  promise! 
This  whole  fortnight — this  whole  important 
fortnight,  1  have  not  once  thought  of  that  sacrei 
duty.     I  have  only  thought  of  myself!" 

"  Only  of  yourself,  Edith  ?  only  of  yourself 
Will  you  not  at  least  allow  me  to  bear  soni 
share  of  the  blame  ?" 

Louis  took  her  hand. 

"  Don't,  Louis,  don't !"  said  she.     "  I  do  m 
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deserve  my  happiness.  It  has  made  me  selfish 
and  thoughtless.  I  thought  it  would  have  been 
80  different !  I  thought  to  have  been  happy 
would  have  been  to  have  been  good.  But  how 
was  I  mistaken  ?  I  shall  never  forgive  myself ! 
Oh,  my  father,  what  can  you  think  of  your 
child  ?"  and  covering  her  face  with  her  hands, 
poor  Edith  burst  into  tears. 

"  My  dearest  Edith,  you  blame  yourself  too 
severely,  indeed  you  do,"  said  her  lover.  "  Will 
you  not  make  any  allowances  for  this  first  fort- 
^ght  of  happiness  ?  Surely  it  was  most  natu- 
ral! If  I  was  as  severe  upon  myself  as  you 
*fe,  Edith,  I  am  afraid  I  must  charge  myself 
with  many  a  neglected  duty.  I  shall  put 
^em  all  to  your  account,  Edith.  Will  you 
^ot  place  this  one  act  of  oblivion  of  yours  to 
mine?" 

"  But  Hubert,  Louis,  Hubert !  He  had 
set  his  heart  upon  this  commission !  And  to 
think  that  it  was  actually  within  our  reach,  had 
we  only  stretched  out  our  hands  soon  enough 
to  take  it !" 
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"WeU,  it  is  PhUip's  feult— that  terrible 
procrastination  !" 

"  Yes,  but  I  knew  his  failing — I  should  not 
have  trusted  to  him !  I  should  have  written 
the  letter  myself,  and  Hubert  would  have  been 
started  at  once  upon  his  career." 

"  Well,  if  this  opportunity  is  lost,  another 
and  a  better  may  offer,  and  then  we  will  do 
better,  my  sweet  Edith." 

"Ah,  if  another  opportunity  should   offer! 
if    another   should    indeed    offer — then — thcD 
I  will  make  amends.      But  it  never  may ;   and 
hen  I  shall  never  be  happy  again." 

"What,    not    even    with    me?       Unkind 
Edith !" 

"  Oh,  Louis  !"  cried  Edith,  suddenly  spring- 
ing up,  and  seizing  Grantley's    hands.     "  You 
must  help  me — you  must  promise  that  if  ever 
another  opportunity  should  offer,  you  will  help 
me   to   redeem  my  promise;    that  as  it  was 
my   love  for  you  which  caused  me  this  time 
to  fail,  so  yours  for  me  shall  assist  me  in  future 
to  succeed.     Promise  me,  Louis !" 
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"My  darling,  I  will  promise  you  anything 
you  wish ;  you  know  I  will." 

"And  who  is  to  tell  Hubert,"  said  I,  ''  that 
iD  diance  of  obtaining  his  commission  is  lost  ? 
Be  will  be  so  sadly  disappointed ;  he  made 
so  sure  of  getting  it.  He  ought  to  be  told 
directly." 

"Go  you  and  tell  him,  Rachel  dear,"  said 
Edith, "  I  have  not  the  heart !" 

So  I  went  and  found  him  perched  in  the 
cherry  tree,  eating  cherries,  and  reading  "  Caesar's 
Commentaries." 

"  Come  down,  Hubert ;  I  have  something  to 
teD  you." 

"Come  up,  Rachel,  I  have  something  to 
give  you." 

"Ah,  Hubert  dear,  you  will  not  look  so 
happy  when  I  have  told  you !" 

"  What !  have  you  got  an  answer  from  Lord 
DareaD?" 

I   nodded,   and   showed   him    the  letter   I 
held. 
"Oh,  it  is  not  a  refusal?" 
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''  Help  -  me  up,  Hubert,  and  I  will  read 
to  you." 

My  brother  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  witii 
his  assistance  I  soon  found  myself  seated  on 
the  large  branch  by  his  side,  and  then  and  then 
I  read  him  the  letter. 

Poor  Hubert  was  dreadfully  disappointed 
He  had  just  reached  the  age  when  boyhooc 
changes  into  youth,  and  his  high  spirit  frettec 
for  scope  to  commence  his  career  as  a  man 
He  had  set  his  mind  most  ardently  upon  tb 
military  profession,  most  sanguine  had  beei 
his  expectation  of  success  in  obtaining  hi 
commission,  and  most  desponding  were  not 
his  views  of  life. 

"  I  shall  never  start !"  cried  he,  "  I  shal 
never  do  anything,  tiU  I  am  good  for  nothing 
How  idle  and  and  unkind  of  Philip  not  t 
write  before !  And  now  there  is  not  anothc 
chance  for  me  that  I  can  see !  I  tell  yw 
Rachel,"  cried  he,  impetuously,  "I  will  n( 
spend  my  whole  life  doing  nothing — ^loiterin 
about  this  place — I  am  tired  to  death  of  it 
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PMip  talked  the  other  day  of  making  me  his 
bailiff!  But  that  I  will  not  be  !  I  feel  I  could 
do  something — that  I  could  make  myself  a 
Dame,    if    I   could   only   once   set   out — once 

start !" 

"You  might  be  a  lawyer,  Hubert  dear," 
said  I  timidly,  for  I  was  quite  startled  by  this 
wtbreak. 

**  No,  that  I  will  not,  even  if  I  were  able  ;  I 
hate  sitting  still.  I  must  have  action — ^action  ! 
I  am  not  clever  enough  to  be  first  rate  as  a 
lawyer,  and  I  will  not  be  second.  I  will  run 
off  and  enlist  in  the  first  marching  regiment 
I  &11  in  with ;  I  will,  Rachel.  I  should  dis- 
tmguish  myself  as  a  soldier — I  know  I  should  !" 

His  eyes  flashed,  and  his  face  glowed  as  he 
spoke.  I  was  quite  astonished,  for  I  had 
Dever  seen  him  so  excited  before ;  but  one 
does  not  understand  the  characters  of  even 
one's  nearest  and  most  intimate  relatives  till* 
one  by  one  the  traits  are  unfolded  by  circum- 
stances. 

1  tried  to  pacify  him,  and  to  dissuade  him 

VOL.  I.  Q 
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from  even  entertaining  such  a  project  for 
moment;  but  all  I  could  obtain  from  bii 
was  a  promise  that  he  would  not  cany  hi 
threat  into  execution,  till  we  could  see  whetbe 
some  thing  could  be  done ;  at  all  events  tha 
he  would  consult  Grandey  before  taking  aa; 
decisive  step. 

"  Indeed,"  said  I,  "  why  not  consult  hie 
this  moment.  We  had  much  better  have  don 
so  before,  instead  of  leaving  all  to  Philip  as  ^ 
did.  He  will  so  soon  be  our  real  brothc 
that  Philip  cannot  be  oflfended  at  his  intei 
ference." 

We  descended  from  the  cherry-tree  and  wee 
into  the  house.  Louis  and  Edith  were  still  I 
the  parlour  with  Aunt  Dorothy,  and  I  tol 
them  of  Hubert's  determination,  which  wa 
unanimously  voted  absurd.  As  for  Aud 
Dorothy  she  was  so  scandalized  at  the  idea  of 
Longwood  enlisting  as  a  common  soldier  that 
felt  quite  sorry  I  had  told  her. 

"  Not,"  said  she,  "  that  she  disapprove 
Hubert's   military    ardour,   quite   the  contrar 
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It  was  the  profession  of  his  ancestors,  and  the 
only  one,  in  her  opinion,  befitting  a  gentleman, 
always  of  course  excepting  the  Church,'^  bow- 
ing to  Grantley.  "But  the  idea  of  Hubert's 
entering  that  profession  as  a  common  soldier ! 
a  private  ! — ^he  whose  ancestors  had  ridden  to 
battle  at  the  head  of  their  own  retainers  long 
before  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  purchased 
commission  heard  of — was  a  thing  not  to  be 
thought  of  for  a  moment ;  she  would  sell  her 
own  shoes  off  her  feet  first !"  and  she  thrust  the 
little  things  forward  with  vehemence. 

Grantley  could  hardly  forbear  smiling,  as  he 
assured  my  aunt  that  he  quite  agreed  with  her 
as  to  the  absurdity  of  the  plan,  which  must  be 
^  the  first  place  quite  unnecessary,  as  in  these 
degenerate  days  when  commissions  were  to  be 
purchased,  if  Hubert  could  not  obtain  one  for 
love,  he  certainly  might  for  money. 

He  was  quite  unacquainted  with  our  private 
^airs,  and  therefore  did  not  know  what  money 
^e  each  possessed,  but  he  supposed  Hubert  was 
not  entirely  without  means  of  his  own. 

Q  2 
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Hereupon  Aunt  Dorothy  recapitulated  to  hL^ 
tlie  substance  of  my  father's  will,  while  EdiH 
watch^  hor  lover's  ftce  with  anxiety,  to  ^ 
whether  he  was  disappointed  at  there  being 
little,  ur  glad  theru  was  ao  much,  as  if  a  Wi 
paltry  liundrods  could  have  heightened  la 
%iduc  in  Grantlcy's  eyes,  but  she  was  always 
diffident. 

I   think  liouis  obser\'ed  her,  and  read  t- 
thoughLs,  for  he  exclaimed  cheerfully  : 

"  Why,  Edith,  you  are  quite  a  fortime.     If 
liiid   \\sii\   tiny  idea  that  ymi  wiTe  such  wealthy 
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"  Learn  to  put  your  pity  in  the  right  places. 
Hubert  wants  it  more  than  Philip.  It  is  rather 
hard  upon  him,  poor  child,  to  have  to  buy  that 
out  of  his  little  fortune  which  he  might  so 
easily  have  obtained  for  nothing.  It  will  be 
still  harder  if  he  cannot  even  get  that  little  to 
make  up  for  other  people's  neglect.  I  dare  say 
l^e  win  not  though." 

**  But,  Aunt  Dorothy,  remember  my  father's 
^t  wishes.  He  said  we  were  not  to  press 
PWip  more  than  we  could  possibly  help.  You 
kao^  how  it  would  inconvenience  him  to  pay 
Hubert  off.  Let  us  see  if  we  cannot  avoid  the 
^^cessitv.  Let  us  wait  till  the  last  moment,  and 
then—" 

**  Niece  you  are  wrong  again,  and  you  will 
'^pent  it." 

**  Oh,  aunt,  I  cannot  bear  that  Hubert  should 

pve  up  so  much  of  his  fortune  as  would  be 

^^cessary   to    purchase   his   commission.      He 

^ould  have  so  little  left,  and  it  is  so  much  my 

fault.    Oh,  if  I  could—" 

She  looked  at  Grantley  imploringly. 
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**  I  know  what  you  meaD,  my  love.  To  t 
sure  you  can.  It  is  your  own — do  what  ycD 
like  with  it.  If  it  will  make  you  more  hap{> 
do  what  you  have  in  your  mind.  I  did  n.« 
love  you  for  your  little  fortune,  Edith — I  dL 
not  know  }fou  had  it  till  this  moment — and 
shall  love  you  just  as  I  did  before  that  momeo 
when  it  is  yours  no  longer.  Will  not  tlw 
satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Dear — generous  Louis !"  she  exclaimed 
"  Oh  !  you  do  not  know  from  what  a  burden 
you  have  relieved  my  conscience !  Now  Hubert 
may  have  his  commission  to-morrow." 

"  Ay,  but  bought  with  my  own  money,  Edith. 
1  shall  not  touch  a  farthing  of  yours,  you  may 
rely  upon  it." 

And  so  these  two  embarked  upon  a  "  yes  you 
shall"  and  "  no  I  won't*'  contest,  more  edifying 
than  amusing,  and  which  might  have  continued 
I  know  not  how  much  longer,  dear  creatures,  i 
Philip  had  not  interrupted  it  by  coming  in  tc 
look  for  some  paper  which  was  mislaid  as  usual 
for,  of  course,  Philip  never   would  be  at  th< 
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trouble  of  putting  things  by  in  their  right 
places,  though  he  was  compelled  to  be  at  the 
trouble  of  looking  for  them.    ^ 

^I  cannot  conceive  where  I  can  have  put 
the  blacksmith's  bill — ^I  had  it  yesterday. 
Bdith,  do  look  in  your  work-box,  I  am  sure  it 
noust  be  there,"  said  he,  lounging  in. 

"  No,  indeed,  Philip !  I  have  not  unlocked  it 
^ce  Saturday.  It  is  impossible  if  you  had  it 
yesterday.'* 

A^Dother  lounge  round  the  room.  Is  there 
^Vthing  more  tiresome  to  bystanders  than  this 
"looking  for  things?" 

'*  I  am  sure  you  must  have  got  it  in  your 
^^^k-box.  Things  always  get  into  ladies'  work- 
boxes." 

**Well,  Philip,  satisfy  yourself  There,  you 
s^  it  is  nowhere  here !"  as  Philip,  after  rum- 
°^^g  over  her  tidy  work-box,  banged  down 
^^^  lid  again. 

Another  stroll  round  the  room.  It  was  my 
turn  next. 
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"  Rachel,  you  must  be  sitting  upon  it — do  g* 
up  a  moment." 

"  How  tiresome  you  are,  Philip  !  How  caP 
it  be  in  my  chair  ?  Don't  you  see  my  lap  is 
full  of  worsteds  ?"  for  I  was  sorting  some  oat 
to  begin  a  new  piece  of  tapestry  work.  "  I  can't 
get  up." 

"  Oh,  do  now !  I  am  sure  it  must  be  in  thai 
chair,  for  I  was  sitting  there  last  night." 

I  got  up,  looking  very  cross,  I  have  no  doubt 
Alas !  I  had  not  such  a  sweet  temper  as  m; 
sister.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  bill  was  nc 
forthcoming. 

"  Hang  it !"  ejaculated  Philip,  "  I  will  look  fo 
it  no  longer.  '  I  am  quite  worn  out !"  and  h 
dropped  into  a  chair. 

"  So  are  we,"  observed  Aunt  Dorothy,  sott 
voce, 

"  Oh,  Hubert,  are  you  there  ?"  said  Philif 
observing  him  for  the  first  time.  "  They  hav 
told  you,  of  course,  of  the  Ministry  bavin; 
gone  out.    My  dear  fellow,  I  am  truly  sorry,  fo 
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it  appears,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this,  Lord 
Dareall  would  have  been  inclined  to  serve  us." 

"  Yes,  PhUip,"  said  Hubert  bluntly,  "  if  you 
Wl  only  written  when  you  said  you  would,  I 
ought  have  been  an  ensign  by  this  time.    I  may 
^t  long  enough  now,  I  suppose." 

**0h,  there's  no  knowing,"  replied  Philip. 
"I  dare  say  we  shall  have  another  oppor- 
tunity." 

**A  pair  of  epaidettes  will  come  down  the 
^imney  some  fine  morning  before  breakfast,  no 
dovibt,"  muttered  my  aunt  again. 

**My  dear  aunt,  I  declare  you  are  as  bad 
^^  a  Greek  chorus  to  a  tragedy  !"  exclaimed 
PhiKp. 

"  Don't  be  ominous,  nephew.  I  said  nothing 
^V)out  tragedies." 

**We  were  talking  about  Hubert's  affairs 
^hen  you  came  in,  Philip,"  Edith  now  began. 
**  What  do  you  think  he  says  ?  He  says  that 
^f  he  cannot  get  a  commission,  he  will  enlist 
^  a  private  in  the  first  regiment  he  can 
reach." 
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"Absurd,  my   dear  Hubert!     As  an 
brother,  I  cannot  listen  to  such  an  idea/' 

"  Well,  brother,  you  may  listen  ot  not,  as 
you  please;  but  I  assure  you  a  soldier  I  will 
be.     I  am  quite  resolved ;  and  if  you  will  not 
help  me,  I  will  help  myself." 

"  Well,  how  any  one  can  be  so  eager  about 
anything,  I  cannot  think  1  And  about  being  ^ 
soldier  too  !  My  dear  fellow,  you  have  not  aiC 
idea  what  a  life  you  will  be  led.  You  wil 
never  have  a  moment's  peace  or  quiet.  Yoi- 
had  much  better  accept  my  offer,  and  b^ 
mv  bailiff.  It  would  save  me  a  world  o- 
trouble." 

"  I  don't  want  peace  and  quiet !"  cried 
Hubert,  impetuously.  "  I  have  had  enough  ol 
this  grazing,  sheep  and  oxen  existence.  I  want 
something  to  do — something  to  see  ;  and  I  tell 
you,  Philip,  I  am  resolved  to  be  a  soldier." 

"  Oh !  well,  don't  put  yoiu-self  into  such  i 
state  of  excitement  about  it.  If  you  are  beni 
upon  getting  yourself  shot,  after  being  draggec 
up   and   down  the  world  for   a   few  shilling! 
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wfay,  why  there  is  no  more  to  be  said.     Some- 
thing must  be  done  I  suppose." 

"  Yes,"  cried  we  all  at  once,  seizing  at  this, 
from  Philip,  miwonted  idea,  "that  is  just  what 
^^  all  say.  Something  must  be  done.  You 
»e  quite  right,  dear  Philip !" 

"  Oh,  yes — of  course — no  doubt — something 
must  be  done." 

And  Philip   languidly   rose,    and   sauntered 
to^rds  the  door.     But  we  had  no  intention  of 
lowing  him  to  escape   thus   easily  ;    and  we 
lagged  him   to  stay  while  Leuis   briefly  gave 
"^  the  substance  of  the  conversation  which  I 
'^ve  before  related.     Philip  made  no  difficulty, 
^^d  said  that  of  course  Hubert  should  have  his 
'^oney  whenever  he  liked,  if  he  wanted  it  to  be 
applied  to  any  purpose  wliich   his  family    ap- 
proved. 

We  were  all  rather  surprised  at  his  easy 
Quiescence ;  but  as  he  was  again  about  to 
^e  his  retreat,  he  was  stopped  by  Aunt 
*^rothy  asking  him  quietly  in  what  field  he 
"^  found  his  gold-mine. 
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"  Not  in  any  particularly,  I  am  afraid,  my 
dear  aunt." 

"  But  he  will  manage  it  some  way  or  other  ^ 
wiU  not  you,  Philip  ?"  said  Edith. 

"  My  dear  niece,  it  is  a  good  old  proverb^' 
*  look  before  you  leap.'     It  is  equally  good 
see  before  you  say." 

Grantley  begged  Philip  woidd  not  think  hii 
impertinent  if,  presuming  upon  his  approachinj 
relationship  to  our  family,  he  begged   him 
decide  upon  some  course. 

"  Oh  !    I   must  do   something  or  other.     C 
must  sell  out  some  stock.     I  have  not  an  ide^P^ 
what  is  the  value  of  an  ensign's  commission 
but  I  should  suppose  not  much." 

"  A  matter  of  some  foiu*  hundred  pounds,' 
replied  Grantley. 

"Whew!"    exclaimed    Philip.       "Well,   itr- 
can't  be  helped.     But  where  the  money  is 
come  from  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive." 

'*  Could  we  not  all  agree  to  sell  out  of  thi 
funds  ?"  suggested  I.  "  There  woidd  be  enough 
and  to  spare,  and  no  difficulty." 
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*'To  be  sure,  you  could  if  you  liked,"  replied 

Grantley ;  "  and  Hubert  should  transfer  to  you 

^  much  of  his  interest  in  the  property  as  would 

^   equivalent.      Tt^ere  is   only  one  difficulty. 

Owing  to  the  change  of  Ministry,  the  funds 

•''B  Yesry  low  just  now,  and  it  would  be  foolish 

^o  sell  out  immediately." 

**  I  am  glad  you  take  the  same  view  of  the 
^^^ae  that  I  do,  Grantley.  You  are  a  sensible 
^^low,  and  I  have  great  reliance  on  your  opinion. 
^■^tese  people  are  always  for  doing  everything 
*^  such  a  hurry — everything  must  be  *  imme- 
^Jiatdy,' — *  this  moment,' — *  without  any  delay' ; 
^^^t  in  a  little  while,  perhaps,  Rachel's  plan  may 
acted  upon.  I  do  not  think  it  a  bad  one 
an." 

"  But  I  do,"  exclaimed  Aunt  Dorothy ;  "  and 

^^ch  a  bad  one,  that  without  the  girls  choose  to 

fly  in  the  very  face  of  my  disapprobation,  it  is 

^ne  that  will  never  be  executed.     What  poor, 

gwd  fools  you  are  !"  addressing  herself  to  us, 

^  scornfully,  half  compassionately  ;  "  you  will 

oe  able  to  get  on  so  perfectly  well  mthout  a 
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single  sixpence  you  can  get  at  of  your  own,  ^^-^ 
not  you  ?  Part  with  your  little  property  in  tB^^ 
funds,  indeed !  Pray,  inform  me  what  pkr^tS 
for  getting  your  own  livelihood,  you  youim^ 
ladies  haye  hit  upon ;  and  how  you  mean  i^^ 
pay  your  shoemaker's  bills  ?" 

We  knew  not  what  to  reply,  for,  indeed,  thm^ 
interest  of  this  small  sum  in  the  funds  was  dJl 
the  pocket-money  we  had  in  the  world.  I 
looked  down,  and  Edith  fixed  her  eyes  upo"* 
Grantley  ;  but  before  we  could  reply  to  th-is 
interrogation,  Hubert  biu^t  out  impetuousl^i 
utterly  repudiating  the  ofier,  declaring  nothicMg 
in  the  world  should  ever  induce  him  to  conse:M3t 
to  our  making  such  a  sacrifice ;  and  summonirm^ 
Philip  with  much  spirit,  to  let  him  have  his  ow"i'- 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  replied  Philip,  **  nothing' 
in  the  world  would  give  me  greater  pleasure 
reaUy  ;  but  at  present  really  I  do  not  exactly  see 
my  way.  However,**  for  Aunt  Dorothy  showed 
symptoms  of  a  renewed  attack,  "  when  the  har- 
vest comes  in,  and  the  hay  is  sold,  we  must  see 
what  can  be  done,  *' 
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"The  harvest  and  the  hay!**  sneered  my 
auDt 

"I  may  depend  upon  you  then,"  said 
Hubert. 

"  Yes — yes,  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  able,  if  you 
will  only  wait  till  then  ;  but  just  now, 
reaDy." 

And  so  it  was  agreed  that  Hubert  should 
wait  till  the  harvest. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Some  time  after  the  occurrences  related 
the  last  chapter,  Mortlake  called  with  the  int 
gence  that  his    mother  and  Sir  Joseph 
arrived   the   night   before.      He   seemed   ^ 
anxious  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  caDii 
and  was  so  importunate,  and  withal  so  exec 
ingly    polite  and    complimentary,  that   he 
tained  Aunt  Dorothy's  promise  to  call  at 
Hall  the  very  next   day.      I   should   menl 
here,  that  though  I  have  not  said  much  ab 
him  hitherto,  he  had  been  very  frequent  in 
visits  to  our  house  all  this  time.     We  did 
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much   of  him,  as   we  did   not  generally 

able  ourselves  to  wait  upon  him  when  his 

its  were  announced,  nor  indeed  did  they  ap- 

ar  to  be  paid  on  our  account.     He   quite 

ivoted  himsdf  to  Aimt  Dorothy.     If  it  had 

een  his  intention  to  have  proposed  himself  as 

he  means  of  once  more  establishing  herself  as 

inistress  of  the  Hall,  he  could  not  have  paid  her 

i^ore  assiduous  court ;  and  this  with  a  degree  of 

^^ct  and  ingenuity,  that  really  sometimes  quite 

^cited  my  admiration.     He  sacrificed  all  per- 

^ox)al  and  &mfly  pride  as  a  sop  to  her  prejudice, 

^i^d  threw  himself  and  all  the  Mortlakes  root 

^i^d  branch  utterly  at  her  feet,  while  he  exalted 

^^€iything  Longwood  to  an  altitude  sufficient, 

*o  satisfy  even  Aunt  Dorothy.     He  entered  into 

^  her  feelings,  sympathised  with  all  her  fail- 

^^;  and,  more  than  all,  ridiculed  everything 

^  had  a  contempt  for.      And   graduaUy  he 

'^^e  his   way  ;    and  though   Aunt  Dorothy 

^^d  have  scoffed  at  the  idea,  if  any  one  had 

^^tored  to  suggest  it  to  her,  actually  began  to 

^  Regarded  with  less  aversion. 

^OL.  I.  R 
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I  used  to  wonder  how  it  was  possible  that  ^ 
woman  of  my  aunt's  sagacity  and  peneintioff 
could  be  so  deluded;  but  now  I  know  b3 
experience  how  irresistible  to  the  old  is  &^ 
flattery  of  the  young,  and  I  wonder  M 
longer. 

To  the  Hall  accordingly  next  day  we  went 
my  aimty  Edith,  Philip,  and  I. 

Lady  Mortlake  was  at  home,  and  we  wer 
ushered  through  the  grand  old  hall,  the  onL. 
part  of  the  mansion  which  remained  unchanged 
since  the  days  of  oiu*  forefathers,  and  up  tb 
noble  staircase,  and  down  a  broad  gallery  full  c 
huge  Indian  jars,  and  Indian  screens,  and  In 
dian  curiosities,  whereat  my  aunt  shrugged  he 
shoulders,  and  smiled  contemptuously.  h 
length  we  reached  a  boudoir  at  the  further  en 
of  the  gallery  ;  and  here  we  were  requested  C 
wait  for  a  few  moments. 

"  Her  ladyship  would  be  with  us  imm« 
diately." 

Edith  and  I  were  very  glad  to  have  an  op 
portunity  of  indulging  our  curiosity  by  looking 
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round  the  apartment — "  vulgar  curiosity,"   as 
^J  dear  aunt  called  it. 

It  was  literally  full  of  wonders.      Indian 

iioxes,  Indian  carvings,  Indian  figures,  nautch- 

girls,  palanquin- bearers,  water-carriers,  crowded 

^^  table.       Indian    screens   blockaded  the 

doors,  Indian   muslins   draped    the    windows, 

Indian  embroideries  covered  the  furniture,  and 

Indian  matting  concealed  the  floor.     The  room 

Was  redolent  of  sandal-wood,    and   an   Indian 

inonkey  and  an  Indian  parrot   completed  the 

Oriental  assemblage. 

The  door  soon  opened,   and  a  young  lady 
*nade  her  appearance. 

As  she  played  rather  an  important  part  in 
^^r  history,    I    may   as   well  describe   her   in 
^his   place,    according    to    my    first    impres- 
sion. 

This  young  lady  appeared  to  be  fast  ap- 
proaching, if  she  had  not  already  passed,  the 
delicate  era  of  thirty ;  that  era  when,  if  young 
l^es  are  not  already  married,  all  their  friends 
l^egb  to  wonder  what  can  be  the  reason ;  ana 

R  2 
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they  themselves,  if  they  have  any  ambition 
change  their  names,  to  fed  rather  nervous 
the  opportunity  has  never  been  offered  to  thenm^ 
She  was  tall,  and  called  herself  *' slight,"  ba^ 
less  friendly  critics  would  have  substitated 
"  lean  ;'*  for  her  "  carpentry,"  as  the  French  siy, 
was  somewhat  massive,  and  very  visible.  Her 
nose  was  long  and  pointed,  and  her  lips  very 
thin  and  colourless,  as  was  her  whole  cons— 
plexion.  Her  eyes  were  dark  and  Jewidi- 
looking,  and  her  hair,  black  and  unluxuiiaDt^ 
but  particularly  neatly  dressed,  as  was  also  her 
whole  person. 

"  Her   aunt  was   quite  shocked  to  keep  *1^ 
waiting,"  she  said,  "  and  hoped  we  woidd  excuse 
her,  but  she  had  been  suffering  so  much  from  ^ 
terrible   head-ache   that   her   toilette   was    not 
quite  completed.       She    had  risen  very  late." 
All  which  excuses  my  aunt  received  with  her 
usual  half-satirical  acquiescence,  and  Lady  Mort- 
lake  at  length  made  her  appearance  fi^m  a  side 
door   behind  one  of  the   Indian   screens,   and 
steered  her  way  delicately  through  all  the  tables 
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tnd  knick-knacks,  till  she  reached  a  kind  of 

^Jivan  sofa,  upon  which  she  languidly  allowed  her 

Kifto  drop  down,  after  having  saluted  us  all 

^h  great  condescension. 

Lady  Mortlake  looked  stouter,  more  faded, 

>od  stin  more  rouged  than  when  last  we  saw 

K  for  the  rest,  very  much  the  same.     People 

who  are  always  going  to  die  generally  last  the 

longest. 

Aunt  Dorothy  complimented  her  maliciously 

^ough  upon  her  improved  appearance. 

"  Improved    appearance  !"  cried    she,   "  my 

feir  Madam,  if  you  only  knew  what  I  have  gone 

^ough  since  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you !" 

"Some  strengthening  process,  I  should  ima- 
pne.    Your  ladyship  is  decidedly  stouter." 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Lady  Mortlake.      "  How 

deceitful  are  appearances !      You  cannot  think 

how  I  have  been  worried  by  Augustus  and  Sir 

Joseph — worried  to  death  !" 

"  Dear  me  !     I  am  sorry." 

"Yes,  they   would   insist  upon  my  coming 
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to  live  here — ^in  this  great,  desolate  old  plaoc— 
this  world's  end,  as  I  call  it/'  laugfaini 
affectedly.  *'  For  a  long  time  I  managed  t^ 
put  off  the  evil  day,  but'  Augustus  took  it  inti 
his  head  to  come  down,  and  when  he  returnee 
to  town  there  was  no  peace.  He  said  it  was  » 
beautiful,  and  it  was  quite  a  shame  not  to  lir 
here,  and  so  he  persuaded  Sir  Joseph.  H 
always  does  what  he  chooses  with  Sir  Joseph 
indeed,  the  dear  boy  is  so  clever,  that  he  do* 
what  he  chooses  with  everyone ;  so  I  ws 
obliged  to  come.  And  now  I  am  here  I  sha 
die  of  dulth — positively  die  of  dulth — I  kno 
I  shall." 

"  Oh  no,  my  dear  Madam,"  interposed  tl 
young  lady.  "  You  will  be  very  happy  here- 
vou  will  see." 

"  Esther,  I  brought  you  down  here  to  amu. 
me,  not  to  contradict  me,"  said  Lady  Mortlak 
querulously. 

"  I  did  insist  upon  upon  one  thing,  my  des 
Madam,"  taming  to  my  aunt  again,  "  I  sai 
I  must  have  a  companion." 
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"Indeed,"  said  my  aunt,  glancing  at  the 
monkey  and  the  parroquet.  "  I  hope  your 
ladyship  provided  yourself  to  your  taste." 

"  Why  yes,  I  think  she  will  suit 
me." 

I  saw  Esther's  sallow  complexion  glow 
a  little,  and  she  turned  to  converse  with 
Edith  and  Philip,  while  Lady  Mortlake  con- 
tinued: 

"It  is  quite  an  act  of  charity,  too.  Her 
mother,  poor  thing,  has  a  large  family  and  is 
borribly  poor,  and  of  course  I  was  glad  to  do 
something  for  her." 

"No  relation,  I  presume." 

"  Oh  yes — did  I  not  tell  you  ?  She  is  my 
sister,  you  know,  that's  all,  so  of  course  I  felt 

• 

^  was  right  to  assist  her,  though  it  was  her 
^wn  fault  marrying  a  poor  man — such  a  wrong 
^ng  to  do,  you  know — giving  such  trouble, 
^d  making  herself  such  a  burthen  to  all  her 
lotions — so  inconsiderate !  I  am  sure  you 
*gree  with  me.  Madam." 
"Humph'"   growled   Aunt  Dorothy,  while 
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I  glanced  at  Esther,  to  see  if  she  heard  whai 
was  going  on. 

It  was  a  relief  to  me  to  think  she  was  qoito 
unconscious,  for  she  was  talking  away  hard  to 
Philip  and  Edith.  I  felt  disgusted  with  Lady 
Mortlake  for  her  want  of  feeling  and  oommoo 
politeness,  for  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  a  bii 
whether  her  niece  heard  her  or  not,  and 
rambled  on. 

''  She,"  nodding  at  Esther,  ''  is  the  eldest  oi 
second  daughter,  I  forget  which,  I  am  sure 
Esther !"  calling  to  her,  "  where  do  you  come 
in  your  family  ?" 

"  I  am  third,  dear  aunt,"  replied  Esther. 

There  was  a  kind  of  cringe  in  her  tone 
which  I  did  not  like. 

"  Oh,  third  is  it  ?  Well,  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. And  so.  Madam,  as  there  was  such  i 
large  family  of  them,  and  so  very  poor,  and  as 
I  wanted  some  one  to  amuse  me,  and  to  lool 
after  Jocko  there,  and  my  sweet  Poll — servant 
you  know,  are  so  careless — I  told  my  sister  1 
would  take  one  of  her  girls  to  live  with  me 
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She,  poor  thing,  of  course,  was  very  grateful, 

^dseot  me  Esther  to  see  if  she  would  suit 

^sol  kept  her  for  a  month  in  towu  just  to 

^;  and  she  really  made  herself  very  useful, 

^d  looks  after  the  servants   for  me,  and  all 

^at;  and  amuses  me,  and  plays  with  Jocko, 

^Iiich  I  am  too   languid   and   nervous  to  do 

Sometimes,  and  then  the  poor  thing  frets.     The 

F^orrot  does  not  take  to  her  though.     She  bit 

her  very  badly  the  other  day.     Parrots  never 

li](e  long  noses,   and  Esther  has   got  such  a 

long  nose !     However,  she  suits  me  very  well, 

^Bd  when  Sir  Joseph  was  determined  that  we 

sliould  come  and  live  here,  I  made  it  a  con- 

ditioD  that    Esther    should    accompany    me ; 

^d  though    Sir   Joseph  hates  people  staying 

^  the  house,  I   made   him   consent   to   this, 

for  how    could    I    have    got    on    here,   you 

know  ?" 

"  How,  indeed  ?"  quoth  my  aunt.  "  Your 
Wiyship,  I  can  easily  believe,  is  quite  unused  to 
^ch  a  place  as  this.  No  doubt  you  find 
Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall  more  to  your  taste  ?" 
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"  Oh  yes !  I  like  society,  I  confess.  Londi 
ness  is  so  trying  to  my  spirits.  I  hope  yoi 
will  come  to  see  me  very  often,  for  I  shall  \p* 
so  dun !" 

"  I  differ  firom  your  ladyship,  and  oft^  fiitf 
society  very  trying  to  my  spirits." 

**  Ah,  do  you  ?  really  I  am  surprised?  Bii 
your  nieces  ?" 

^'Are  quite  imaccustomed  to  its  pleasures 
and  I  fear  are  hardly  likely  to  acquire  a  tast 
for  it,  from  any  experience  they  are  likely  t 
meet  with." 

I  fdt  quite  frightened  lest  Aunt  Dorothy 
meaning  should  be  perceived  by  Lady  Mor 
lake;  but  my  alarm  was  quite  unneoessar 
She  was  so  lulled  in  conceit  and  vapidnes 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  being  arouse 
to  a  sense  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  contempt. 

Esther,  at  Lady  Mortlake's  desire,  no 
ordered  refreshments,  according  to  the  hospi 
able  but  rather  tiresome  custom  of  that  da; 
It  would  have  been  considered  quite  an  insa 
to  have  declined  to  partake  of  them,  so  we  wei 
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aD  ushered  into  the  breakfast  room,  where  a 
grand  luncheon  had  been  prepared  for  us.  Very 
beautiM  did  I  consider  the  show  of  plate 
and  china,  and  very  elegant  all  the  dainties 
served  upon  them. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  our  lives  that  Edith 
Of  I  had  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  for  at  home 
everythmg  was  conducted  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  economy  that  was  consistent  with 
propriety.  Not  that  I  mean  to  say  that 
everything  was  not  excellent  of  its  kind — far 
from  me  be  such  ingratitude.  Oh,  dear  Aunt 
Dorothy,  queen  of  good  managers  and  house- 
^ves!  But  this  grand  luncheon  I  thought 
^ery  magnificent,  and  I  speculated  whether  the 
long  himself  could  have  anything  to  exceed  it ; 
and  Mammon,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  gained  a 
Momentary  hearing,  as  he  whispered  to  me,  for 
^ne  first  time  in  my  life,  that  riches  were 
'iot  such  a  very  bad  thing  after  all. 

The  room  was  himg  round  with  old  family 
portraits,  and  I  asked  Esther,  next  to  whom  I 
^  seated,  who  they  were  ? 
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"  All  ancestors  of  my  unde's,  I  beUe^," 
plied  she. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  contemptuous  mdig=-' 
nation  that  flashed  from  Aunt  Dorothy's  eyes^ 
as  she  overheard   the  question  and  the  reply* 

**  Money  may  buy  house  and  lands,  and  a  title 
to  boot,  Miss  Esther,"  said  she,  "  and  cringmg 
and  consideration.  But  there  is  one  thing  it 
never  can  buy,  and  that  is,  descent !  Those 
portraits  are  Longwoods  every  one  of  them !" 

"  Oh,"  said  Esther,  "  I  beg  your  pardon — 
seeing  them  here,  I  naturally  supposed — " 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  drawlec 
Lady  Mortlake,  who  just  caught  the  las" 
words,  "do  tell  me  what  you  are  talking 
about." 

"  The  pictures.  Madam,"  replied  her  niece. 

"  Oh,  the  pictures  !  yes,  they  are  quite  out  cc 
place  here — gloomy  old  things  in  their  oldJ 
fashioned  frames ;  I  wanted  to  have  them  sens 
away,  and  have  had  something  more  modem 
but  Augustus  has  taken  a  fancy  to  them,  an^ 
will  not  hear  of  it." 
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"His  taste    is   different   from   the    rest   of 
4e  femfly's,  it  appears,"  said  my  aunt. 

"  Oh  yes !  some  notions  he  has  picked  up 
*t  coDege,  I  suppose.  He  says  they  give  con- 
sideration !" 

"As  a   peacock's  feather's  do    to  a   daw," 

thought  I,  very  naturally,  and  no  doubt  Aunt 

Dorothy  did  also,  for  she  turned  to  Esther  to 

ask  of  what  bird's  plumage  some  very  beautiful 

feather  screens  were  made  of,  which  hung  by 

^he  chimney  piece ;  and  this  happily  turned  the 

^nversation,  and  soon  after  we  rose  and  took 

feave. 

As  we  walked  home,  for  the  family  coach 
'^  been  fast  mouldering  away  under  my 
^'Xither's  stewardship,  and  was  now  quite  unfit 
*^i'  service,  our  conversation  naturally  turned 
^pon  the  people  we  had  just  left. 

**  How  sorry  I  felt  for  that  poor  Miss  Esther," 
^d  I,  "  did  you  hear,  Edith,  what  Lady  Mort- 
ice was  saying  about   her  and   her    mother, 
Wore  we  went  down  to  luncheon  ?" 
"No,  I  did  not,  for  she  was  talking  away 
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very  fast,  and  askmg  me  a  great  many 
tions." 

"Did  you  like  her?" 

"I  can  hardly  tell  yet,''  replied  ca 
Edith. 

"  I  do  not  think  she  is  pretty/'  said 
doubtfully,  "  do  you,  Philip  ?" 

"  Pretty  1  no  indeed !  but  what  a  fine 

IS. 

"Yes,  and  to  think  it  should  have 
ours!  What  a  pity  Philip,"  said  I, 
Esther  is  not  Sir  Joseph's  heiress,  inst 
Augustus — then  you  might  have  manic 
and  have  been  master  of  Longwood  Hal 
an." 

"  Indeed  then,  and  if  she  was  heiress  ( 
halls,  I  would  not  have  married  her,  Rs 
exclaimed  Philip,  "so  you  may  spare 
regrets  upon  that  account." 

"  Well  spoken,  nephew,"  said  Aunt  Dc 
"  They  have  got  Longwood  house  and  Lon 
lands,  these  Mortlakes,  but  if  they  were 
Longwood  blood  into   their  veins  as   w 
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^     would  feiriy  break  my  heart — it  would  indeed. — 

You  talk  like  a  fool,  niece  Rachel !"  turning 

sliarply  upon  me. 
And,  indeed,  I  felt  so,  and  walked  on  silently 

^  some  little  time  quite  extinguished. 

A  turn  in  the  road  soon  brought  us  within 
^ht  of  the  Grange,  and  of  Grantley,  who  was 
coming  to  look  for  us,  or  rather  for  his  bdoved. 
He  drew  her  arm  within  his  own,  and  offered 
^e  other  to  Aunt  Dorothy,  who  seemed  quite 
Wgued  with  the  walk. 

Philip  and  I  followed,  and  our  conversation 
'etumed  to  the  Mortlakes,  and  our  "  lovely,  own, 
dd  home,"  as  I  could  not  help  calling  it. 

"  Come,  Rachel,"  said  Philip,  "  since  you  are 

80  fond  of  matchmaking,  and  so  euamoured  of 

^  old  place,  why  not  make  a  speculation  upon 

your  own  account,  and  set  your  cap  at  Augustus 
yourself?" 

**  Oh  I  hate  him !"  cried  I,  "  and  he  hates 
''ae  I  am  sure," 

"What  do  you  think  of  a  match  between 
him  and  Aunt  Dorothy  ?" 
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'*  Oh,  Philip !  how  ridiculous  you  are !'' 
"Not  at  all  1  I  know  Mordake  is  ti 
anxious  to  improve  the  family  stock — ^to  tnu 
plant  it  fix)m  the  mud  where  it  grows — to  mai 
into  some  good  family,  in  short ;  he  has  t( 
me  so  a  thousand  times.  No  doubt  he  wm 
take  our  name,  and  claim  descent  from  Heng 
and  Horsa,  as  he  says,"  continued  Philip,  ^ 
seemed  exceedingly  diverted  at  the  idea.  "Ed 
you  know  he  cannot  have ;  you,  you  tell  i 
he  won't  have,  so  what  remains  but  Ai 
Dorothy  ?" 

"  Oh,  Philip,  suppose  she  was  to  hear  you 
"  Only  fancy  her  installed  at  the  Hall ! 
declare  I  shall  ask  Mortlake  what  arc  his  inti 
tions,  next  time  he  calls.  As  head  of  1 
family,  I  I'eally  think  I  should  look  after  hi 
I  cannot  allow  my  venerated  aunt's  affectic 
to  be  trifled  with ;  and  I  shall  tell  him  he  m* 
either  propose  at  once  or  discontinue  these  1 
dangerous  attentions,  which  might  seriou 
interfere  with  her  peace  of  mind.  Gc 
Heavens !  the  cattle  have  got  into  the  do 
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field!  CoDfoimd  that  fellow  Bradley,  1  told 
him  to  mend  that  hedge  a  fortnight  ago !  Here, 
Lawrence !"  to  a  boy  who  was  swingmg  on  a 
pte  a  little  way  off,  ^*  what  are  you  paid  for 
anahr 

The  boy  stared  stupidly  in  Philip's  face,  and 
DMwle  no  reply. 

"Where's  Bradley?  you  young  scoundrel!" 
cried  Philip,  roused  to  one  of  his  temporary  fits 
rf  excitement. 

** Don't   know;    gone   to   the   fair,    I    sup- 
pose." 

'*  And  where's  Clarke  and  Tom,  and  the  rest 
^  them  ?" 

**  Don't  know;  gone  to  the  fair,  I  sup- 
Po^." 

**  And  have  they  left  the  hay  to  make  itself 
theti  ?" 

The  lad  looked  stupidly  around,  as  if  in 
^^^rch  of  something. 

**  I  don't  see  ne'er  a  hay  field !"  said  he. 

"Has  not  Bradley  begun  to  cut  the  croft 
field,  then  ?" 

^ox,  I.  s 
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"  Not  as  I  knows  on.  Yer  may  see  for  yer 
self  through  yon  gap." 

"  Go  and  look,  Rachd,  there's  a  good  giil, 
exdaiaicd  my  brother. 

Away  I  went.  Nothing  going  on  in  til 
haymaking  line,  certainly,  anywhere  witiii 
sight.  The  breeze  undulated  over  the  tc 
tanned  "  bents,"  as  far  as  I  could  see,  csoft 
where  the  cow3  were  trampling  down  the  do« 
field. 

"  No,"  said  I,  returning,  "  I  see  no  hayfie 
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my  interests !  You  rascal,  what's  your  name — 
l«stvrrence — go  and  drive  those  cows  out  of  the 
doTer,  sir !" 

*' They'll  be  back  again,"  muttered  the  lad, 
do^ly  moving  off. 

**Now  is  it  not  enough  to  try  any  one's 
Patience !"  exclaimed  Philip.  "  I  declare  I  am 
«ick  of  farming — ^what  an  endless  trouble  it  is. 
T'tie  hay  will  be  spoilt,  and  the  beans  destroyed, 
^^^d  ten  to  one  the  cows  will  stuff  themselves  to 
death." 

**But  why  do  not  you  get  the  hedge 
tended  ?" 

"What's  the  use  of  speaking  about  it? 
*^^^ve  not  I  done  so  a  thousand  times?  I  can't 
ec^  and  do  it  myself!" 

"  Why  do  you  not  have  your  hay  made  ?" 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  I  have  spoken  about  that 

^*^^C) — but  it's  of  no  earthly  use.     As  you  say,  it 

^'^^^  make  itself  before  Bradley  puts  a  finger 
to  it." 

1  thought  of  the  fable  of  the  "  Lark  and  her 
yonog   ones,"  and  of  the  wise  man's   saying, 

S  2 
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^^  The  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  an  hedge  of 
thorns/'  but  I  said : 

**  Bradley  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  good 
bailiff." 

"Good  bailiff?  Idle  hound!  Everything  is 
going  to  rack  and  ruin  under  his  manage- 
ment." 

''I  wonder  you  don't  send  him  away, 
PhiHp." 

"  Well,  I  declare  I  will  some  day." 

"  Oh,  Philip,  that  terrible  *  some  day  !'  Re- 
member  what  it  has  already  cost.  Why  don't 
you  do  it  directly  ?" 

"Oh,  that  terrible  'directly,'  said  Philip. 
"  Only  consider  what  it  might  cost." 

"  Ah,  Philip,  you  are  enough  to  put  anyone 
in  a  rage." 

"  Don't  put  yourself  into  one  though.  I  am 
just  getting  out  of  one  myself,  and  that  is  quite 
excitement  enough  for  one  day.  I  am  tired  to 
death.     Let  us  get  home." 

"But  Bradley?" 

"  Oh,  Bradley  !     It's  the  nature  of  the  beast 
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to  be  slow.  If  I  was  to  change  him,  I  should 
not  get  a  better,  I  dare  say.  They  are  all  just 
one  like  another.  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we 
have,  etcetera,  etcetera — you  know,  Rachel.'* 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  house,  and 
Philip  left  me,  quite  provoked  at  his  incurable 
indolence  and  irresolution,  to  get  ready  for 
dinner. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


Soon  after  this,  Lady  Mordake  returned  o\ 
visit,  Sir  Joseph  and  Miss  Esther  Wright  accor 
panying  her. 

Edith  and  I  set  ourselves  to  entertain  oi 
young  lady  visitor  to  the  best  of  our  powc 
Her  aunt's  manner  was  so  insolent  and  i 
patronising,  that  we  felt  the  most  genuine  con 
passion  for  her,  and  anxious  to  show  her  th 
we,  at  least,  did  not  despise  her  on  account 
her  mother's  poverty  and  her  own  depende 
situation.  So  after  we  had  sat  in  solemn  sta 
for  some  time,  Edith  and  I  proposed  adjoumii 
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to  the  garden,  to  show  Miss  Wright  our  poultry 
yard,  of  which  we  were  justly  very  proud,  for, 
without  vanity,  I  may  say  that  a  better  arranged 
ocie  than  that  little  poultry-yard  of  Edith's  and 
mine  I  never  saw,  and  we  had  a  choice  variety 
of    all  kinds  of  domestic  fowl 

^liss  Wright  seemed  much  pleased  with  it, 
and  said  it   must  be  very  pleasant  to  have  a 
\iouse  of  our  own,  and  to  be  able  to  do  just 
what  we  liked. 

'*  For  I  suppose,"  said  she,  "  you  are  complete 
'^^tresses  here,  just  as  much  as  if  you  were 
married." 

Vou  forget,"  replied  Edith,  "  that  we  have 
^  ^^nt  and  an  elder  brother." 

CDh,  but  of  course  you  don't  mind  the  first, 
"    ^^anage  the  other." 

Indeed  we  do  no  such  thing." 
^  your  brother  very  severe  and  tyrannical 

r 

yhSiip  severe  and  tyrannical  ?     Oh,  no  !" 
I  thought   not — he  seems   so  very   kind. 


the 
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But  perhaps  your   aunt  is.     She  looks  rather 
cross." 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  is  not  in  the  least  cross." 

x"  Oh,  then,  she  is  very  clever,  I  suppose — thatt^ 
is  very  much  the  same  thing." 

"  Being  clever  and  cross  the  same   thing  ? 
asked  I,  astonished. 

''I  mean   as  to  making  people  imman; 
able." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Edith. 

"  Oh,  I  only  mean  that   when  people 
clever,  they  always  fancy  they  know  much 
than  any  one  else,  and  it  is  difficult  to  get 
with  them  sometimes." 

"  Is  Lady  Mortlake  difficult  to  get  on  with        f* 
asked  I. 

"  She  is  rather,   at  present ;    but  not  up-^«>n 
that  account/'  said  Esther,  laughing. 

"  Do  you  like  staying  at  the  Hall  ?"  I  ask^wi 
I  was  famous  for  putting  indiscreet  questions- 

"  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find  it  very  dull.     M^ 
aunt  is  not  much  of  a  companion." 


<c 
cc 
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**  But  you  have  your  cousin.  He  is  very 
agreeable— is  he  not  ?" 

Is  not  he  here  a  great  deal  ?" 

Yes»  he  often  comes  to  see  Philip  and  Aunt 
I>orothv." 

**Then  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  very 
^truding,  if  I  sometimes  come  with  him  to  see 
y^U,  The  society  of  girls  of  our  own  age  is  so 
^^ly  refreshing,  and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one 
^'^  I  shall  care  about  here.  I  hope,  Miss 
*-*ongwoods,  you  will  allow  me,  for  indeed,"  and 
^he  spoke  with  pathetic  certainty,  "  I  shall  find 
^y  life  here  rather  a  trial.  Nothing,"  con- 
^ued  she,  with  energy,  "  nothing  but  mamma's 
^^rnest  request  could  have  induced  me  to  accept 
^y  aunt's  proposal  of  coming  to  reside  with 
her." 

**We    shall    be    very    happy   to    see    you 
whenever    you     like    to     come,"    said    Edith 

^dly. 

**This  seems  such  a  lovely  place,"  Esther 
^^ut  on,  "  that  you  can  hardly  regret  the  Hall. 
^  had  no  idea  till  your  aunt  spoke  about  the 
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portraits  ia  the  dining-room,  that  Sir  Josepl 
had  bought  it  from  your  family.  I  askea 
Augustus  about  it  in  the  evening,  and  he  the 
told  me  all  about  it.  Your  brother  must  fe^ 
it  very  hard  to  be  turned  out  of  his  inheritanoi 
as  it  were  ?" 

**  Philip  does  not  disturb  himself  much  abom 
it." 

"  What  a  very  sensible  person  he  must  be. 
It  is  so  wise  not  to  trouble  oneself  about  things 
that  cannot  be  helped — I  never  do — and  so  I 
do  not  mind  Lady  Mortlake's  disagreeable  ways, 
which  of  course  you  must  have  noticed." 

"I  should  not  like  to  live  with  her,"  re- 
plied I. 

"  No,  of  course  not.  It  is  unpleasant  being 
ordered  about ;  and  being  obliged  to  attend  to 
that  horrid  monkey  and  the  parrot,  whom  I 
hate,  though  she  fancies  I  am  as  fond  of  then^J 
as  I  pretend  to  be." 

"  It  must  be  very  disagreeable,  indeed,"  said 
Edith,  "  very  unpleasant  to  pretend  anything 
one  does  not  reaUy  feel." 
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We  were  very  unsophisticated. 
Esther  gave  her  a  momentary  glance  of  asto- 
loshment,  and  then  said : 

**  Oh,  very !  But  one  cannot  have  every- 
thing. In  many  respects  it  is  much  more 
comfortable  living  at  the  Hall  than  at  home, 
fcr  though,  of  course,  we  have  every  thing  we 
^t,  and  all  that,  at  home ;  still  the  Hall  is  a 
^  grand  place,  and  Sir  Joseph .  is  so  im- 
nwnsely  rich!  Besides,  even  at  home,  one 
oanot  do  as  one  likes,  you  know  ?" 

"But  you  have  your  mother  and  sisters," 
replied  Edith,  "  and  perhaps  your  father." 

"  No,  papa  died  some  years  ago ;  and  as 
for  mamma  and  my  sisters — why  every  one 
™ost  has  a  mother  and  sisters,"  said  she  with 
a  little  laugh. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?" 

**  Oh,  nothing ;  only  you  know  it  is  such  a 
^^'  common  blessing  that  one  need  not  be 
IWicularly  thankful  for  it.  Sisters  are  very 
^^ch  in  each  other's  way." 

*'  In  each  other's  way  ?" 
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"  Oh,  you  are  only  two,  so  you  do  not  know. 
I  have  six  sisters." 

"  How  meiT}'  you  must  be  !"  said  I.  "  What 
a  nice  large  family." 

"  You  are  only  two,  so  you  do  not  know,** 
repeated  Esther. 

Edith  and  I  began  to  think  that  there  ms  a  i 
great  deal  that  we  did  not  know. 

"  You  have  another  brother,  I  think,"  Esther 
continued.  "  Is  he  as  hand — ,  I  mean  is  he 
like  your  eldest  brother  ?" 

"  No  ;  not  in  the  least." 

"  Perhaps  he  is  not  so  clever  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes !"  cried  I,  "  full  as  clever.  Hubert 
is  quite  as  clever  as  Philip." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  I  had 
heard  that  Mr.  Longwood  was  so  very  dever- 
But  one  does  hear  such  tales." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say  Philip  is  not  devef - 
Philip  can  do  anything  when  once  he  sets  h*^ 
mind  to  it." 

"  Then  he  is  very  energetic,  I  dare  say ;  tha^^ 
always  makes  up  for  the  want  of  brilliant  talents. 
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"  Oh  no,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  you  are  quite 
distaken,  Philip  is  not  at  all  energetic." 

"  Dear  me !  How  very  stupid  you  must 
iiink  roe.  What  lovely  chickens  !  are  these  all 
our  own  rearing  ?" 

"  Yes,  entirely ;  we  never  let  any  one  inter- 
ere  with  our  poultry-yard.  It  is  quite  our  pride 
»  manage  them  ourselves." 

**That  must  be  very  pleasant.  I  suppose  you 
Jt^anage  the  housekeeping  also." 

"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  Aunt 
Joi^thy,  of  course,  is  mistress  of  the  house." 

**Dear  me — you  find  that  very  tiresome,  I 
^  say.     She  looks  such  a  very — such  a  very 
d-fashioned  person.      Does   she   always   live 
th  vou  ?" 
**0f  course  she  does!     She  has  lived  with 

ever  since  mamma's  death.  She  has  been 
ite  a  mother  to  us." 

**  Oh,  indeed !  I  suppose,  then,  you  are 
^  fond  of  her  ?" 

**We  are  very  much  attached,  indeed,  to 
^vmt  Dorothy." 
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"  Yes,  of  course  you  are.  It  would  be ' 
ungrateful  indeed  if  you  were  not,  if  she  i 
kind  as  you  say.  It  is  very  wrong  indee 
judge  from  appearances;  but  I  did  not  fi 
your  aunt  had  been  such  a  veiy  gentle,  in 
gent  person." 

Aunt  Dorothy  a  very  gentle,  indulgent  pen 
The  character  was  so  ridiculously  inaposite, 
neither  Edith  nor  I  could  forbear  smiling, 
we  replied  that  she  was  not  exactly  that. 

"  She    is  rather  strict    and   particular 
haps,    and    you    are    a    little     bit    afraid 
her?" 

We  could  not  deny  it.  It  was  surpris 
how  much  Esther  was  getting  out  of  us. 

"  Of  course,  she  has  a  great  deal  of  influ( 
over  your  brother.  It  must  be  delightful 
him  to  have  always  such  a  cle\^er,  sens 
person  at  his  elbow  to  consult  Of  coura 
consults  her  upon  everything.  What  a  I 
sing  it  must  be  to  him  !" 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  never  attempts  to  influ( 
Philip,"  replied  Edith. 
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"  Indeed !      But   after  all,  what  can  a  lady 
bow  about  business  ?" 

**  Aunt     Dorothy     knows    a    great    deal/* 
mil. 
"  How  clever  she  must  be !" 
"  Yes,  she  is  very  clever." 
"  I  fear  she  will  never  like  me — ^I  am  so  very 
rtupid,  and  clever  people  never  can  bear  any  one 
that  is  stupid.     I  shall  be  so  very  much  afraid 
of  her  !      I  hope  she  will  not  dislike  me  very 
niuch,  and  make  you  all  dislike  me  too,  and 
object  to  my  coming  to  see   you   sometimes. 
*^  win  be  such  an  improvement  to  me.     I  have 
Wl  so  few  advantages,  and  of  course  you  are 
*D  so  highly  educated  and  accomplished — ^people 
^f  family  always  are." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  will  find  us  exceptions," 
^^d  Edith.  "  Rachel  and  I  are  not  all  accom- 
plished." 

"To  be  sure,  living  in  the  coimtry  is   an 
^V>stacle  to  acquiring  them.     But  I  suppose  the 
young  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood  go  to  school, 
^1"  up  to  London  for  masters." 
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'^  There  are  no  young  ladies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

^^  Indeed  1  That  is  seldom  the  case  in  the 
country.  In  general  the  difficulty  is  to  find 
gentlemen." 

"They  are  nearly  as  rare,"  said   I.    "We 
have  no  neighbom^  of  any  kind,  excepting  the    ■ 
farmers." 

"  Dear  !  You  must  find  it  terribly  dull  i 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  no 
young  ladies  at  all  in  these  parts  except  yoiU'- 
selves  ?" 

"  Exactly." 

"  And  no  gentlemen  either?  Are  xcy'^ 
actually  acquainted  with  no  one?  Wh^^^ 
awful  solitude !  Have  you  not  even  a  clerg^?' 
man  ?     Is  there  no  church  ?" 

"  Wc   are   acquainted  with   Mr.    Grantley^*- 
replied  I,   endeavouring  in  vain  to    conceal 
smile,  while  Edith  blushed  crimson,  "  but  he  ^ 
really  our  only  friend." 

"Mr.  Grantley?  I  think  I  have  beared 
the  name.    He  is  quite  an  old  man,  is  he  not  ?* 
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"Oh  no !  quite  young." 

"  I  was   confounding   him   with  his  father, 

suppose.  My  cousin  mentioned  that  a  Mr. 
iruitley  was  always  here.  I  remember 
ow.    I  fancied  he  was  quite  an  old  man." 

**  He  is  just  about  Philip's  ^age." 

**  I  suppose  he  is  a  very  delightful  per- 
)ar 

*'  Yes,  that  he  is,  indeed." 

**  Well,  that  is  very  fortunate !  One  neigh- 
>vir  that  one  likes  very  much  indeed,  quite 
^es  up  for  the  want  of  a  number — do  not 
»\j  think  so  ?" 

I  assented,  for  Edith  made  no  reply,  though 

e  question  was   more  addressed  tocher  than 

me,    and    Esther's    sharp    eye    was    upon 

"  I  fear   my  aunt   will  be   waiting  for  me. 

'^  we   not   better   return    to   the    house?" 

^ther  said  next;    quite   satisfied,  I    have  no 

!^bt,  with  the  success  of  her  cross  questioning. 

she  cannot  bear  to  be  kept  waiting." 

"  Who  is  that  gentleman  coming  along  the 

VOL.   I.  T 
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path,  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden  ?      Is  it  yc 
second  brother  ?" 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  saying  **  yes,"  1 
stopped  myself  in  time,  and  told  her  it  ^ 
Mr.  Grantley. 

"Pray  introduce  me,  Miss  Longwooc 
turning  to  Edith.  "  As  we  are  coming  to  1 
in  the  neighbourhood,  I  should  like  to  be  inti 
duced  to  the  clergyman.  It  is  so  unpleasa 
not  knowing  one's  minister ;  so  wrong,  I  thin 
I  hope  you  do  not  think  ft  impertinent  of  ir 
to  ask  ?  Pray  do  not  mind  if  you  do. 
would  be  dreadful  to  be  thought  forward." 

By  this  time  Grantley  had  approached  u 
and  Edith  quietly  introduced  Esther,  who 
lynx-like  eyes  glanced  rapidly  from  one  to  tl 
other  during  the  brief  ceremony. 

We  walked  together  to  the  house,  where  ^ 
found  Lady  Mortlake  impatiently  waiting  i 
her  protegee ;  and  away  they  went  back  to  t 
Hall,  much  to  Aunt  Dorothy's  relief,  v* 
declared  that  her  ladyship's  "  curiosity-shop"  ^ 
the  only  suitable  place  for  her. 
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-And  who  is  that  Miss  Wright,  to  whom 
y^u   introduced  me,  Edith  ?"  asked  Grantley. 

"  She  is  Lady  Mortlake's  niece  and  com- 
panion." 

**  And  monkey-keeper,"  quoth  Aunt  Do- 
n>thy. 

*•  Poor  thmg  !"  said  Philip.  •'  What  do  you 
make  of  her,  girls  ?" 

"  Nay,  I  rather  think  you  should  ask  her, 
^hat  she  made  of  us,"  replied  Edith,   laugh- 

^.    "  I  never  was  so  cross-questioned  in  my 

life!" 

**  Impertinent  tjiing !"  growled  my  dear 
aunt. 

""  Oh  no  !"  said  charitable  Edith ;  "  I  do  not 
tamjj  she  meant  it  as  impertinent.  It  was 
^'^y  her  way,  I  think.  I  dare  say  if  we  had 
^^^tioned  her,  she  would  have  told  us  every- 
^g  about  herself  just  as  openly." 

*  She  was  as  communicative,  as  interroga- 
^^^  then  ?"  said  Philip.  "  And  pray  what  did 
y^^  extract  from  her  relative  to  her  own  birth, 
P^^ntage,  and  education  ?" 

T  2 


match  for  vou  two  innocent 
"  What  is  the  matter  w: 

Edith. 

'^  It  is  not  blue,  like  your 
"  Well,  and  if  it  is  not  bl 

she,  '^  that  is  not  her  fault ; 

world  have  not  your  exdu 

blue  eyes — " 

"  Or  all  black  ones  would 
"  I   rather  admire    a  go< 

Philip,  "  and  will  take  up  t 

favour.     They  are  a  thousa 

pressive  than  your  blue  ones. 
"  Black  or  blue,  expressioi 
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liang  up   some   white   curtains    in    your 
pleasant  window  to   complete  your  simile  for 
P>ociness  sake,  Grantiiey !"    cried  Philip,   "or 
you   \nll  lose  all  the  charm  of  mystery." 

'*  I  will,  and  call  them  maiden  modesty," 
«^d  Grantley. 

**Well  done!  I  dare  say  the  ladies  are 
^^ly  flattered  by  your  poetical  similes — ^win- 
^^^s,  and  window-blinds,  &c. ;  but  we  have  not 
y^t  heard  what  the  girls  extracted  from  poor 
Miss  Wright.  I  should  like  to  hear,  it  is  so 
^'^  amusing.  Now,  Rachel,  how  many  pro- 
P^^  has  she  had?"  and  Philip  loimged 
*^ixuriously,  quite  forgetting  all  about  his  hay, 
^hich  was    now    cut,    his   mowers,   and   the 

^himder  doud,  from  which  heavy  drops  began 
to  fan. 

**You  do  not  suppose  we  should  gossip 
^wut  such  things  as  that!"  cried  I,  indig- 
^^tlv. 

Philip  laughed  ;  and  declared  that  he  always 
"^^ght  girls  never  talked  of  anything  else. 

'  She  told  us  she  had  six  sisters,  and  that 
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th^  were  often  'm  each  other's  way ;  and  sb 
tdd  \]s  that  of  course  one  cannot  do  just  as  on 
likes  at  home." 

"  A  notable  piece  of  infonnation,  truly ! 
said  Aunt  Dorothy. 

"  And  she  told  us — I  do  not  rememh 
anything  else  she  told  us — do  you  Editk 
Oh,  yes ;  she  told  us  that  you  were  very  cler» 
Philip." 

"  Well ;  that  was  a  piece  of  news  I  ^ 
aunt  ?" 

"  I  never  said  you  were  a  fool.  nephe\ 
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fed  it  very  dull   with  her   aunt,   and   hoped 

she  might  often  come  and  see  us  ;  and  she  said 

^  was  very  stupid,  and  that  she  was  afraid 

yw  would  hate  her,  Aunt  Dorothy." 

**  The  most  rational  thing  she  uttered,  that 

i    Icanfindout!" 

[       "Pray,   dear  Aunt  Dorothy,  don't  be   hard 
"gainst  her,"  said  Edith,  "  she  really  is  so  much 
,   to  be  pitied,  and  we  really  know  so  little  about 
^^  as  yet." 

** Quite  right,  Edith,"  said  Philip,  "I  cannot 

^binJc  what  the  poor  girl  has   done  to  make 

^^'body  set  themselves  so  much  against  her. 

dare  say  she  is  a  very  good  creature  in  her 

^y*   and  the  girls  cannot  do  themselves  much 

^  by  being  civil  to  her." 

Knave  is  trump  !"  ejaculated  Aunt  Dorothy. 

U  f 

*  ^hall  want  you  to  paper  up  the  damson 
l^s  niece  Edith,  and  niece  Rachel  in  half  an 
'ioin-'g  time,"  and  she  left  the  room. 

Poor  Miss  Wright !  I  pity  her !"  said 
"hilip.  "My  aunt  has  s^et  her  face  against 
"^    as  firm  as  a  rock,  I  can    see  !     To  have 
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thought    one    tolerable,   is    quite   em 
condemn  her  in  Aunt  Dorotliy'8  opii 

"  What  nonsense,  Philip  I** 

"  Well,  you  will  see  if  I  am  right 
My  aunt  is  getting  so  penrerse,  the 
doing  anything  with  her.  And  w 
ever  any  one  so  prejudiced?  If  tl 
Wright  had  been  a  St.  Maur,  or  a  I 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  of '  impel 
She  would  have  been  a  perfect  model 
thing  that  was  charming,  and  you  gir 
have  been  exhorted  to  have  taken 
by  her  in  all  things,  and  to  have  sb 
every  attention.  Aunt  Dorothy  v 
antiquated  ideas,  forgets  that  the  wo 
on,  and  that  she  is  too  old  to  keep  p 
it." 

"  For  all  that,  your  aunt  is  a  very 
woman — depend  upon  it,  Philip,"  said  ( 
*^and   has  a   sharp   penetration  into  c 
I  never  saw  equalled." 

"  Of  course  all  her  favourites  say  s< 
myself  and  poor  Miss  Wright  yondei 
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\jc  excused  were  we  to   inquire  whether  her 
penetration  is  as  just,  as  it  it  is  sharp." 

"  Time  will  shew  that,  my  dear  fellow ! 
And,  in  the  meantime,  you  are  not  taking  the 
right  road  to  revise  her  dictum  as  far  as  your- 
sdf  is  concerned.  I  think  she  is  justified  in 
not  considering  you  as  the  most  energetic  of 
Miners.  Look  at  the  hay,  which  ought  to 
We  been  in  rick  a  month  ago,  and  which  has 
^n  cut  a  week,  lying  soaking  in  this  drenching 
^  I  warned  you  the  day  before  yesterday 
^  the  glass  was  falling,  and  that,  after  such 
*  long  drought,  *  much  rain  *  was  to  be  ex- 
pected." 

*'0h!    the    barometer!     Who    minds   the 
•^meter  ?" 
''  It  has  spoken  truth  this  time,  however," 

'^Ked  Louis,  as  a  gust  of  wind  drove  the  rain 

P^^tering   against   the  window-panes.     "  Your 

W  won't  be  worth  much,  Philip." 

^*  Hang  this  changeable  climate !     How  is  it 

P^^^ibie  to  farm,  or  do  anything !" 

**  Come,   Rachell  I  am  sure  the  half  hour 
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must  be  over.  Aunt  Dorothy  will  be  waiting  for 
us,"  said  Edith. 

"  Don't  you  want  a  strong  hand  to  help  you 
cord  down  the  jars  ?" 

'*  No,  we  do  not  require  any  assistance  what- 
soever." 

"  Then  you  must  have  it  whether  you  want 
it  or  not." 

And  seizing  the  hand  of  his  beloved,  Louis 
danced  out  of  the  room  with  her,  whilst  I  fol- 
lowed, laughing. 
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CHAPTER  XVL 


The    weather  set  in  very  wet  and  stormy, 
and    the   hay  was   quite   spoiled.      There  was 
nothing    extraordinary  in    this.     The  summer 
had    been  unusually  dry  and   hot,  and  a  wet 
harvest  is  in  general  the   result.     Philip   had 
put  off  making  his  hay  from  day  to  day,  and 
from  week  to  week,  and  it  was  August  before 
he  fairly  commenced.     Any  one  the  least  con- 
versant with  forming  operations,  will  be  aware 
that,  even  had  the  dry  weather  continued,  the 
grass   by  this  time   would  have   lost   half  its 
weight  and  value  at  least.     As  it  was,  the  cut 
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grass  lay  soaking  in  the  drenched  meadows  tfl 
it  was  really  hardly  worth  carrying. 

Philip  made  a  terrible  outcry,  as  usual,  com 
plaining  that  he  was  the  most  unfortunate  mu 
in  the  world,  that  it  was  no  use  trying  to  mak 
anything  of  agriculture  in  such  a  climate  a 
ours,  that  it  was  all  luck,  &c.  &c. 

Poor  "  Luck !"  How  many  misfortunes  aw 
failures  are  laid  at  luck's  door,  which,  if  blam 
were  always  attributed  where  it  is  due,  woul 
find  a  much  more  natiu^  and  common-plac 
origin. 

The  produce  of  the  hay-harvest  had  bee 
calculated  upon,  in  some  measure,  to  advaiu 
the  money  for  Hubert's  commission.  That  tl 
commission  was  now  as  far  from  attainment  i 
ever,  was  of  course  all  the  fault  of  "  Luck." 

"Oh!  we  must  look  to  the  wheat!"  ei 
claimed  Philip,  when  the  subject  was  m^tionc 
to  him. 

But  everybody  about  the  place  knew  tha 
much  was  not  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  whca 
The  very  causes  which  had  made  the  hay-at: 
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SO  luxuriant  this  year,  had  told  against  the 
otnu  It  was  poor  everywhere  about,  and  this 
wet  autumn  was  not  mending  matters.  Philip's 
WIS,  of  course,  worse  than  any.  The  wire 
worm  had  committed  sad  havoc,  and  the  sheep 
hd  broken  through  the  fences,  which  were,  as 
I  haTe  said,'  always  to  be  repaired.  It  was,  in 
ibort,  a  miserable  crop,  and  the  laughing-stock 
rf  the  whole  country — ^ill-sown,  ill-weeded,  ill- 
watched.  If  my  poor  father  could  have  returned 
to  visit  his  property,  he  would  hardly  have 
I  known  it  again,  so  disastrous  had  been  the 
<i(Asequences  of  Philip's  few  seasons  of  ad- 
Diinistration. 

Poor  Hubert  was  in  despair,  and  again  talked 

^y  of  marching  regiments.     It  was  as  much 

^  Edith  and  I  could  do  to  keep  him   from 

''^wung  away,  by  preaching  him  patience,  and 

Porting   him   to   hope.     Had   we   not  been 

^'^^rted  by  Grantley's  influence,  I  really  think 

^  Would  have  made  his  escape,  notwithstanding 

^  our  arguments.      It  was  a  sore  trial  to  us  to 

^    this  fine  youth  chafing  against  the  chain 
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which  bounH  him  to  inaction.     He  was 
eagle  in  a  cage,  and  began  to  look  as 
and  as  unhappy. 

Bitter  were  Edith's  sdf-reproaches. 
dined  to  be  severe  towards  herself,  as  lei 
the  errors  of  others,  she  ascribed  all  G 
wretchedne^ss  to  her  own  *'  culpable,  sell 
attention,"  as  she  called  it.     She  was 
tually  dreaming    of    her  father,  and  t 
returned  to  reproach  her  with  neglect 
injunctions,  and  failure  in  her  promise, 
was  I  awakened  by  hearing  her  weeping 
sleep ;   and    on    my   rousipg   her,   she 
tell  me  that  "  Papa  had  been  to  her  agaii 

Even  Louis'  affection  failed,  at  times, 
sole  her.  She  would  shrink  from  him  as 
were  undeserving  of  happiness,  and  son 
would  shut  herself  up  for  hours  in  the  stu 
allow  any  of  us  to  approach  her.  A 
times,  she  would  appear  altogether  to  foi 
subject  of  her  distress,  and  would  be  as  ^ 
as  cheerful  as  she  was  wont,  till  perhaps 
would  enter,  listless  and  gloomy,  or  som 
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would  recal  him  to  her  mind,  and  then  the 
tears  would  rise  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would 
Rmain  mournful  and  silent  for,  perhaps,  the 
Rst  of  the  day,  just  as  she  used  to  do  before 
her  engagement. 

Grantley  was  wretched,  and  had  it  been  in 
his  power  would,  I  verily  believe,  have  beggared 
himself,  if  necessary,  to  have  bought  this  com- 
mission, and  relieved  her  from  her  self-reproach, 
however  unreasonable,  he,  in  his  plain  straight- 
forward good  sense,  might  have  considered  the 
^ple  which  occasioned  it.  But  he  had  nothing 
'^his  own — nothing  but  his  allowance  of  seventy 
pounds  a-year  from  his  father,  who  could  ill 
afford  even  that  small  pittance  in  addition  to 
his  salary  as  his  curate.  How  we  all  wanted  a 
httle  ready  money !     How  much   misery  would 

■ 

*^  possession  have  prevented!  Certainly, 
Povert}'  is  sometimes  a  great  misfortune. 

All  this  while,  our  acquaintance  with  Miss 
''right  was  gradually  progressing.  Any 
^termission  in  the  showers  was  as  sure  to 
^"^g  her  down  to   the   Grange  as  it  was  to 
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raise  Philip's  hopes  of   "  a  tine   harvest  aft.^,. 
aU." 

I  really  believe  he  began  to  asaocdate  her  witli 
the  sunshine,  and  to  look  upon  her  as  the  bird 
of  good  omen,  the  cause,  instead  of  the  001110- 
qucnce,  of  a  tine  day.  And  she  woiil<3 
encourage  him,  and  flatter  him,  and  soottm' 
him,  by  saying  just  the  things  he  wanted  her  fe" 
say ;  and  condole  with  him,  and  declare  thK* 
could  not  be  helped,  and  who  could  have  for^ 
seen  that,  and,  of  course,  the  other  was  sou:*'* 
one  else's  fault  entirely.  Certainly  she  did  pl0>7 
her  cards  well ! 

But  I  am  anticipating,  for  at  this  time  Edi'feb 
and  I  were  quite  imaware  that  she  had  any  carets 
to  play.  We  were  completdy  deceived,  &K>d 
imagined  her  to  be  a  plain,  simple  pereon,  vdj 
Immblc-mindcd,    not  very  inta^sting,  but  ex- 
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She  was  quite  imhi^py  if  she  could  not  see  her 
dearest  Edith,  and  that  dear,  droll  Rachel  every 
other  day  at  least,  and  was  continually  making 
cnsuses  for  coming  to  us,  and  for  us  to  come 
Md  see  her. 

To  say  that  we  returned  this  devotion  would 
he  hardly  true,  and  we  were  continually  re- 
pviiachmg  ourselves  for  our  cold-heartedness 
^i  ingratitude,  for  Esther  contrived  to  lay  us 
^der  a  thousand  petty  obligations.  She  never 
^ted  till  she  succeeded  in  teaching  us  some 
^^  stitch  that  all  the  fine  ladies  in  London 
^^  mad  about,  she  said  ;  and  I  was  so  stupid, 
^d  gave  her  such  a  world  of  trouble !  Then 
^^^  took  us  so  flatteringly  to  task  about  oiu* 
d^ess,  and  insisted  upon  retrimming  our  hats 
'^^  us,  and  made  them  so  infinitely  more  be- 

^'Jiing,  that  "  we  did  not  look  like  the  same 

people." 
She  declared   that   the  style   in  which   we 

dressed  our   hair   was   shockingly   antiquated. 

^teb  a  pity — such  lovely  hair  as  Edith  had  ! 

^^^^*^t  Edith  would  look  so  infinitely  better,  if 
^ot.  I.  U 
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it  was  dressed  aocording  to  the  mode, 
really  must  sit  down,  and  allow  her  ti 
And  Edith  was  worried  into  consentiDg 
was  too  good-natured  to  say  that  she  di 
think  it  was  an  improvement,  when  it  ti 
done  up,  and  twisted,  and  rolled  into 
florid  style  of  architecture;  and  she  re 
herself  for  a  whole  day  to  wear  it  so, — ii 
of  Aunt  Dorothy's  sneers,  because  it  woul( 
poor  Esther  so  much,  after  all  the  paii 
had  taken,  if  she  had  pulled  the  edifice  to 
again — till  Louis  came,  and  asked  who  on 
had  been  making  such  a  fright  of  her 
wished  she  would  adhere  to  her  own  tast 
set  her  flowing  ringlets  at  liberty  again. 

Then  Esther  would  be  constantly  mak 
Utde  presents ;  little  pio-cushions,  and  ] 
and  such  like,  which  it  was  impossible  to  : 
We  did  not  know  what  to  give  her  in  i 
for  we  had  no  genius  for  making  littl 
cushions  and  piu*ses;  but  we  had  som 
fine  old  lace,  which  had  belonged  to  our  n 
and  we  agreed  that  we  would  give  t 
Esther. 
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She  made  a  great  fuss  about  accepting  it. 
It  was  so  very  valuable,  she  said,  really  she 
oodd  not  think  of  taking  it  from  her  dear, 
geoerous  friends,  much  as  she  should  value  a 
Iteepsake  fix>m  them.  And  perhaps  our  aunt 
^ould  be  displeased  with  her  for  taking  it 

^  To  be  sure,  how  beautiful  it  is  I''  she 
ooatbued;  ''I  am  so  fond  of  old  lace  I  If 
Acre  is  a  thing  I  admire,  it  is  old  lace  !  But  I 
could  not  think  of  taking  it  from  you,  dearest 
^th  and  Rachel — ^indeed  I  could  not.  It 
^'ould  be  so  wrong,  you  know — now  would  it 

Of  course  we  coiild  not  agree  with  her ;  and 
oor  intention  was  much  too  genuine  to  be 
frustrated  by  all  this  modesty.  We  pressed 
^  lace  upon  her  as  warmly,  and  far  more 
^cerdy  than  she  refused  it ;  lefl  it  at  length 
^  her  hands,  being  rewarded  with  a  shower 
^losses. 

When  the  transaction  came  to  Aunt  Doro- 
%*s  knowledge,  she  was  v^ry  indignant  indeed ; 
•^d  said  that  we  were  "  two  fools  to  be  pin- 

u  2 
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cushioned  out  of  our  mother's  old  point,  whu 
had  been  in  the  family  ever  so  long. 

**  It  will  come  back  again  though !  it  wi 
come  back  again/'  concluded  she,  sgBa£ 
cantly. 

We  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  her  metfi 
ing,  but  Aunt  Dorothy  soon  found  an  occaaoi 
upon  which  to  express  it  more  distinctly. 

Philip  was  very  fond  of  fishing.  It  was  » 
amusement  more  congenial  to  his  indoleoc 
than  any  other ;  and  in  the  season,  and  out  c 
the  season,  he  would  spend  hours  on  the  banl^ 
of  the  little  river  which  feU  into  Longwoo 
Lake,  or  by  the  side  of  the  lake  itself — ^for  m 
father  had  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  large! 
lashing  the  quiet  waters  with  his  line — or  ek 
reclining  under  a  shady  tree  with  a  book  in  h 
hand,  while  his  rod,  fixed  in  the  bank,  fishi 
for  itself 

He  made  his  own  flies,  and  Esther  foui 
this  out,  for  she  surprised  him  one  day  at  O 
occupation. 

"  Oh !  how  beautifully   Mr.  Longwood  « 
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^is^idng  them  !  and  what  an  interesting  employ- 
nieiit  it  must  be  ?  And  how  ingenious  it  was 
to  be  sure  !  and  pray,  Mr.  Longwood,  what  is 
flus  ?  and  how  is  this  done  ?" 

And  then  Philip  must  explain  it  all,  which 
unused  him,  and  Esther  was  profoundly  in- 
terested, and  laughed  very  much  when  she 
^  told  that  one  of  the  materials  was  called 
'^  pig's  silk,"  and  said  she  should  so  much  like 
to  learn  the  art  herself;  but  feared  it  was  very 
difficult. 

"Not  at  all,"  Philip  replied,  "  I  dare  say  you 
Would  soon  make  them  fifty  times  better  than  I 
^  if  you  were  to  try." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Longwood,  how  sadly  flattering 
you  are !  If  it  were  not  that  I  am  afraid  you 
Would  think  it  such  a  bore,  I  should  be  tempted 
to  ask  you  to  give  me  a  little  lesson." 

Philip  declared   he  should  be   delighted    to 

^  so,  and  £sther  timidly  drew  a  chair  to  the 

^We,  and  sat  down  by  his  side,  and  laughed, 

^  was  afraid  she  should  be  so  awkward  ;  and 

^tened  so  attentively  to   Philip's  instructions, 
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and  handled  the  inateriak  so  dexterooalyi  tfa 
I  was  more  than  half  mdined  to  suspect  al 
was  not  so  ignorant  of  the  art  as  she  pr 
tended. 

Philip  complimented  her  highly  upon  hi 
success,  and  declared  she  was  a  thousand  time 
cleverer  than  his  sisters — ^that  she  had  hut 
more  in  an  hour,  than  they  would  have  bee 
able  to  do  in  a  month,  even  if  they  had  bee 
good-natured  enough  to  try. 

Esther  asked  humbly  if  she  might  come  fc 
another  lesson  the  next  day,  which  ws 
graciously  permitted,  and  the  next  momin 
she  made  her  appearance  with  quite  a  pn 
vision  of  parrot's  feathers,  collected,  she  sai* 
from  her  aunt's  pets,  and  Philip  was  delights 
and  the  two  set  to  work  again  as  before;  ac 
this  went  on  for  several  days,  till  Esther  hf 
acquired  a  proficiency  in  the  art,  far  superL 
to  Philip's,  which  she  ascribed  all  to  his  exotf 
lent  teaching. 

"Mr.   Longwood    explained    everything 
clearly.     It  was  quite  delightful  to  learn  frc 
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bitD-  It  was  surprising  how  much  one's  success 
m  learning  anything  depends  upon  the  master 
^ho  teaches." 

One  day  Esther  called  Edith  and  me  aside, 
^  siud  in  a  little  hesitating,  fluttering  manner, 
^  pretty  to  behold,  that  she  had  something 
to  consult  us  about,  and  she  put  a  little  parcel 
into  Edith's  hand. 

"Welir  said  Edith. 

"Open  it,"  said  Esther. 

The  little  parcel  contained  a  beautifully  made 
pwple  velvet  pocket-book,  embroidered  in  gold 
thread. 

"  How  very  pretty !"  we  both  exclaimed. 

'*  Open  it,"  said  Esther,  again. 

We  did  so,  and  found  it  to  be  a  fishing-book, 
containing  an  assortment  of  artificial  flies  of 
every  description. 

''  I  am  half  ashamed,"  said  Esther,  *'  now  I 
have  them ;  I  am  afraid  I  shall  be  too  timid  to 
Present  them." 

**  Why  ?"  asked  I  bluntly ;  of  course  I  knew 
^  were  intended  for  Philip. 
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''Oh,  I  am  SO  glad  you  do  not  tiiial: 
odd  I     But  some  people  are  so  particular.*' 

"  So  particular  ?''  repeated  we  both. 

''What  delightful  girls  you  are — you  tM 
always  so  kind!  Then  you  think  I  m^. 
present  them?  You  know  your  brother  \m 
been  so  extremely  good-natured  to  me — ^takmg 
so  much  trouble,  when  it  must  have  been  sudi^ 
bore  to  him." 

"  Oh !"  said  I,  "  I  do  not  think  you  neec 
trouble  yourself  much  on  that  head,  Esther, 
think  he  liked  it  very  much." 

"  What  a  dear  girl  you  are,"  interruptec 
Esther,  seizing  my  hand. 

I  could  not  think  why  she  squeezed  m\ 
hand. 

"  Oh,  here  your  brother  comes !  I  protest '. 
am  so  shy  I  cannot  give  it  to  him — so  silly  o 
me  to  be  so  shy,  is  it  not  ?  I  think  I  hai 
better  put  up  my  poor  little  book — perhaps  h 
might  not  like  it.     Shall  I  ?" 

"  No,  no.  I  am  sure  Philip  will  like  it  ver 
much." 
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*'  That  is  so  like  your  dear  kmd  self,  Edith, 

^   say  so !     But  I  am  so  shy  !     Do  vou  give 
it/' 

By  this  time,  Philip  perceived  that  something 
^'^'^s  going  on  in  the  comer  where  Esther  had 
^i^vm  us,  and  approached  to  learn  what  was  the 
niatter. 

*•  Oh  nothing — nothing,*'  cried  Esther,  laugh- 
log  affectedly,  and  with  ostentatious  secrecy 
doobUng  up  the  little  parcel,  and  putting  her 
l^ands  behind  her.  "  Get  away,  get  away,  Mr. 
U>ngwood ;  we  don't  want  you  at  all !"  And 
then,  in  a  loud  whisper  to  Edith ;  "  What  shall 
I  do?     Pray  take  it." 

**  Take  what  ?"  said  Philip,  "  what  mischief 
^^  you  about  ?" 

Esther  laughed  titteringly,  and  then  gave  a 
^^tie  shrink,  as,  in  passing  it  to  Edith,  she  let 
^^  parcel  drop,  and  the  little  book  fell  out  of  its 
P^per  at  Philip's  feet. 

He  stooped  and  picked  it  up.     Esther  made 
dart  at  it,  and  agmn  laughed  when  she  failed 
^  f^oover  it,  and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands. 
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T  could  not  hdp  dunkiDg  all  theBe  manoeuvni 
very  unnecessary  in  what  appeared  to  me  a  veM 
simple  piece  of  business ;  but  I  concluded  Am 
it  was  the  correct  and  fiaishionable  manner  i 
which  to  make  presents  to  gentlem^  although 
Edith  had  made  use  of  none  when  she  gv^ 
Louis  the  purse  she  had  netted  for  hiia. 
but  then,  to  be  sure,  Edith  was  engaged  t 
Louis. 

Esther  no  doubt,  however,  perfectly  undei 
stood  what  she  was  about. 

"Where  did  this  come  from?"  inquire 
Philip,  tuming  over  the  leaves  of  the  book. 

"  Esther  made  it,"  replied  Edith,  coming  vec 
good-naturedly  to  her  relief,  for  she  looke 
down  with  redoubled  titters.  "  Is  it  n< 
nicely  made  ?  and  are  not  the  flies  beautiful 
done  r 

"  Beautifully  indeed  1  Are  you  going  to  tus 
angler.  Miss  Wright  ?" 

"  Ob,  no  !  I  did  not  make  them  for  myself; 
never  shoiild  have  taken  so  much  trouble  for  m 
self.    One  never  can,  can  one  ?"  appealing  to  ^ 
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Vfho  might  be  the  happy  inspirer,  then  ?" 
asked  Philip,  examining  the  flies  one  by  one. 

Happy  inspirer  !     La,  Mr.  Longwood,  you 
do  Say  such  odd  things !" 

**  Odd  things?  I  assure  you  I  am  quite 
innocent  of  the  intention.  I  only  wanted  to 
kaovr  who  was  to  be  the  favoured  pos- 
scasor?" 

'*  If  you  like  to  keep  them,  I  shall  not  ask 
fcj^  them  back  again." 

**  Did  you  really  make  them  for  me  ?  How 
^'^Jy  kind !  I  am  sure  I  shall  value  them 
'^ghly.  It  is  not  every  day  that  I  receive  such 
P^'^sents,  I  assxu'e  you." 

And  Philip  looked  extremely  pleased  and 
Ottered;  and  Esther  looked  extremely  pleased 
^ci  flattered,  and  said — 

*'  She  had  had  so  much  pleasure  in  making 
^t^em — he  could  not  think  how  much  pleasure !" 
^iid  then  stopped  short  and  hesitated,  and 
^med  abruptly  away;  while  Edith  and  I  looked 
^^  astonished,  and  wondered  what  it  could  all 
be  about,  blind,  dull  girls  that  we  were  ! 
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Philip  was  certainly  much  flattered  by  Esthet 
attention,  and  much  pleased  with  the  fishio 
book,  which  really  was  very  beautifully  exm 
cuted. 

When  Grantley  came  in  the  evening,  Phili' 
took  his  present  from  his  pocket,  and  showei 
it  with  great  pride.  This  was  at  tea-time,  ani 
Aunt  Dorothy,  who  sat  presiding  as  usual  a 
the  top  of  the  table,  inquired  what  it  was  tha 
Grantley  was  looking  at,  and  desired  him  t 
pass  it  on  to  her ;  "  it  looked  very  pretty." 

Philip  made  an  instinctive  movement  t 
arrest  it,  but  it  was  already  in  Aunt  Dorothy' 
hands. 

"  Oh,  that's  what  it  is  !"  she  exclaimec 
opening  it.  "  Vastly  fine  indeed !  I  suppos 
you  did  not  make  it,  nephew  ?" 

"Who,  I?  I  should  not  have  had  th 
patience." 

"  So  I  should  have  supposed." 

"Is  it  not  prettily  made.  Aunt  Dorothy, 
said  I,  coming  round  for  another  cup  of  tea,  fc 
Philip  hated  passing  the  cups,  and  I  sat  ne: 
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to  "Ut^.     « Has  she   not   made  the  flies  very 

''^he?     Who's  she?" 

^ther.     Esther   made   them,   every   one, 
^^  gave  them  and  the  book  to  Philip." 
^eD  !  upon  my  word  !" 
And  why   not?"   asked    Philip.     "What 
*J^ction  have  you  to  make  now,  my  dear  aimt?" 
Oh,  none !     I  suppose  fashions  alter." 
**  Fashions  alter !"  said   Philip,    "  what   can 
y^U  mean  ?     Izaak  Walton  must   have  fished 
^th  the  original    of   the  very  trout  fly  you 
'^^^Id  in  your  hand ;  only  I  doubt  whether  he 
^ver  possessed  such  a  capital  imitation." 

**  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  trout,  poor 
'^'^tes ;  I  have  no  doubt  they  have  fed  upon  the 
^^ginals  of  the  very  same  fly  long  before  the 
^luge !  I  meant  that,  in  my  day,  it  was  not 
^'^^  fashion  for  young  ladies — I  beg  Miss 
^tnght's  pardon — I  mean  ladies^  without  re- 
fer^nce  to  age — it  was  not  the  fashion  in  my 
y^ving  days  for  ladies  to  make  presents  to 
S^iitlemen — complete  strangers !" 
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"  Miss  Wright  does  not  consider  me  a  ooz^ 
pdete  stranger,  my  dear  aunt.  I  assure  you  ^ 
are  very  good  friends." 

"  Nephev^y  I  regret  exceedingly  to  hear  it^ 
said  my  aunt,  with  such  emphatic  gravity  tim 
we  all  started,  except  Philip,  who  burst  otf 
laughing. 

"  My  good  aunt,"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  speaJ 
as  if  you  were  addressing  some  little  good  bcp 
who  had  made  acquaintance  with  some  bi 
bad  boy.  What  mischief  do  you  imagine  poc 
Miss  Wright  can  do  me  ?" 

"  Since  you  ask  me,  nephew,  I  will  answer- 
irreparable  mischief;  for  if  she  succeeds,  yc^ 
will  never  be  able  to  undo  it." 

"  You  are  awfully  mysterious !"  replied  Phili 
laughmg  again.  "One  would  imagine  thfl 
you  supposed  she  was  going  to  marry  me." 

"  You  need  not  laugh,  nephew  Philip.  Ths 
is  precisely  my  meaning." 

But  in  spite  of  the  injunction,  Philip  laughs 
more  heartily  than  ever,  and  even  Edith  and 
in  spite  of  our  habitual  respect  for  my  auc: 
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o\du  i^ot  avoid  followiiig  his  example.      But 

^tJBt   I>orothy*s   features  preserved   their  ex- 

^t«ssu>n  of  prophetic   gravity,  as   she  looked 

from  one  to  another,  and  said  that  she  could 

not  at  all  enter  into  our  merriment  upon  the 

occasion. 

"  Dear  Aunt  Dorothy,  please  excuse  us — but 
^  IS  such  a  strange  idea  !"  I  said,  when  I  coidd 
command  my  voice. 

**I  agree  with  you,  Miss  Rachel.  But  it 
''^y  be  a  true  one,  notwithstanding." 

**My  dear  aunt,"  cried  Philip,  "it  is  im- 
I^ible  you  can  be  serious !  what  !  I  marry 
*tss  Wright!  I  think  her  positively  plain, 
P^r  thing,  though  she  is  certainly  very  good- 
'^^tured  and  good-tempered.  No — no!  there 
^  Do  fear  of  that,  you  may  rest  assured. 
*^des,  she  would  not  have  me,  I  dare  say." 

**  If  you  don't  want  to  marry  her,  I  would 
^^ise  you  not  to  ask  her,"  replied  Aunt  Do- 
^thy. 

**  Positively,  you  will  make  me  quite  vain  !" 
^^laimed  Philip,  drawing  himself  up,  settling 
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his  cravat,  and  brushing  up  his  hair.      ''  I  had 
no  idea  I  was  so  attractive  1"  « 

"  Nephew/'  said  my  aunt  in  the  same  serious 
tone,  "it  is  no  laughing   matter.      Mind  me 
this  once,  and  beware  of  this  young  woman. 
If  you  were  to  marry  into  that  fiunily  it  would 
fairly  break  my  heart !" 

"  Nonsense,  my  dear  aunt !  neither  of  us  are 
thinking  of  it !" 

"You  may  not  be,  Philip,"  Grantley  now 
began ;  "  but  your  aunt  may  be  right  as  fer 
as  the  other  subject  of  the  discourse  is  con- 
cerned; and  I  echo  her  warning — beware  of 
Miss  Esther.  Without,  indeed,  you  really  cop* 
template  the  idea  of  making  her  Mrs.  Long- 
wood  of  the  Grange,  in  which  case  I  cannot 
say  I  admire  your  taste." 

"  I  assure  you  I  do  not  in  the  least  contem- 
plate any  such  an  idea.  I  have  no  intention 
of  marrying.  It  would  be  far  too  much  trouble. 
Besides,  I  could  not  afford  it.  Here,  Hubert, 
hand  me  my  fishing-book,  if  you  have  done 
looking  at  it.      Besides,  Miss   Wright  would 
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:actly  the  person  I  should  choose.  She 
d,  and  too  plain,  and  too  poor,  and 
)nnections/* 

dear  Philip,"  cried  my  aunt,  "  I  am 
ighted  to  hear  you  talk  so  seriously, 
say  is  perfectly  true.  Most  of  the 
i  you  have  just  mentioned  ought  to 
^e.  As  they  are  all  connected  in  the 
f  whom  we  are  speaking,  perhaps  I 
n  needlessly  alarmed.  But  I  see 
aer  designs  so  plainly." 
nk  you  are  rather  hard  upon  the  poor 
withstanding,"  replied  Philip,  **  I  be- 
to  be  as  simple  a  creature  as  possible, 
icularly  unaffected  and  good-natured. 
3ot  you,  Edith  ?" 

Je  and  unaflFected !"  exclaimed  my 
jping  her  hands  together,  and  casting 
jyes  in  astonishment.  "  Lady  Betty 
ays  to  say  that  a  man  never  knew 
about  a  woman  till  he  had  been 
to  her  a  twelvemonth,  and  that  till 
ihing  was  so  easily  taken  in;    and  I 

X 
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begiQ  to  believe  sbe  was  light,  though  froi 
crperiencf,  1  can,  of  course,  mj'self  know  notluD 
ia  these  mattt^rs.  At  the  same  time,  ne[Ae« 
I  can  sec  a  little  into  people  occaaonally,  he 
I  can  SCO  what  Miss  Esther  Wri^t  is  abo~ 
ven-  well,  though  all  the  rest  of  j'ou  aie 
blind  that  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  !  I  ko* 
what  she  is  aiming  at  with  her  flatteriz 
fan'oing',  rajoling  ways.  No  doubt,  it  woi 
be  ver\'  pleasant  for  her  to  be  aettJed^  as  si 
would  call  it.      No  doubt  it  would  be  va 
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*  *^^ldng  about,"  except  my  aunt.     But  so  it 

'^'^ ;  and  even  then,  after  aQ  Aunt  Dorothy's 

««ieavours  to  enlighten  us,   we  remained  in- 

^'^ukns,  and  felt  much  more  inclined  to  share 

^  my  broth^s  merriment  than  in  my  aimt's 

Philip  also  was  evidently  so  perfectly  in- 
<^erent  about  her,  that,  even  granting  that  she 
^  designs  upon  him,  nothing  appeared  more 

• 

uuprobable  than  that  she  should  succeeed.  So 
^e  aD,  except  Liouis,  decided  in  our  wisdom, 
^t  our  dear  aunt  was  quite  blinded  and  mis- 
guided by  her  famfly  feeling,  which  we  all 
knew  was  her  defect.  However,  like  many 
other  wise  young  people,  who  are  wiser  than 
their  elders,  we  happened  to  be  mistaken. 
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THE  LONGWOODS 


OF 


THE    GRANGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Esther  had  made  her  flies,  and  now  she 
^t  throw  them,  so  she  became  very  eager  to 
^^  how  to  angle — as  if,  by  the  way,  she 
^^  not  know  She  accordingly  proposed  one 
^^moon,  when,  coming  to  the  Grange  as  usual, 
*^^  met  Philip  sallying  out  on  a  fishing  expe- 
^^tion,  that  she  should  accompany  him.  It 
'^^t  be  so  pleasant,  she  said,  to  sit  in  the  shade 
^y  the  water  this  hot  day,  and  the  fish  would 
TOL.  II.  B 
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rise,  she  was  sure,  there  had  been  so  mudi  r^ 
in  the  morning.     She  should  like  so  much 
see    if   her  flies   would    take  in    the   troi 
Would  Mr.  Longwood  mind  us  coming  ? 

''  Oh  no,"  Philip  said,  ''he  should  be  deligfat 
to  have  our  company."  So  away  we  all  we 
together. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  side  of  the  strea 
Esther  must  be  taught  how  to  fieisten  on  t 
flies,  and  how  to  hold  the  rod. 

"  How  gracefully  your  brother  manages  it 
observed  she  to  me,  in  a  loud  whisper.  "  Gc 
gracious !  my  dear,  I  hope  he  did  not  h.< 
me !'' 

Edith  did  not  like  seeing  the  fishes  caug 
and  Philip  called  her  a  goose,  and  Est' 
laughed  at  her  too.  She  appeared  to  d(9 
very  good-naturedly,  and  no  doubt  did  i 
intend  to  excite  Philip's  contempt,  but  t 
managed  to  do  it  somehow,  so  that  he  ^ 
quite  disagreeable,  and  almost  made  poor  Ed 
cry,  for,  as  I  have  observed,  her  spirits  w^ 
much  depressed.      Of  course,   it  was  siUy 
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With  to  regard  it,  nevertheless  I  fdt  very 
^dignant,  and  flew  to  her  rescue  as  usuaL 

Philip  appealed  to  Esther  whether  he  had 
^d  anything  that  ought  to  have  occasioned 
P^iu  to  any  sensible  person,  and  Esther  re- 
pUed  that  she  must  say  she  should  not  have 
'^^ded  it,  but  that  ''  dear  Edith  was  so  very 
i^ervous." 

*'That  is  exactly  it!"  cried  Philip.  "I 
*^^te  nervousness — it  is  another  name  for  ill- 
^mper !" 

**  How  can  you  say  so !"  exclaimed  I. 
*  Eldith  ill-tempered  !  I  never  heard  anything 
^ore  unjust !" 

*•  Oh,  of  course  you  say  so  !  You  and  she 
^^ill  always  take  each   other's   part,  right  or 

**  You  cannot  be  surprised  at  that,  Mr.  Long- 

'^^:H)d,"  said  Esther,  sofUy  and  sympathisingly. 

C]Df  coiu'se,  sisters  always  have   a  preference 

^^   each  other,  and  always  take  each  other's 

l^^^^t — ^it    is    so    very    natural — and    so    very 

^^^^le." 

B  2 
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*^  Natural  it  may  be,  but  I  confess  I  do  00*^=-: 
see  the  amiability,  or  the  justice  either  !^  sai^ 
PhiKp. 

"  Don't  you,  really  ?"  replied  Esther.  «  Wc3LI 
I  think  it  is  so  very  amiable  of  sisters  dingicsi 
to  each  other,  and  taking  each  other's  paK*^ 
right  or  wrong.  You  know,  they  are  tfci* 
weaker  vessels." 

"  Weaker  vessels !"  exclaimed  Philip.  "  Wh^n 
Edith  and  Rachel  band  together  and  are  back^^ 
by  my  aunt,  I  am  the  weaker  vessel,  I  rattier 
think." 

"  Oh  fie,  Mr.  Longwood !  You  cannot  fc^ 
surprised,  at  all  events,  that  your  aunt  is  mosi 
partial — I  mean  is  fondest  of — no,  not  exB,ot:ly 
that — because  I  know  she  is  such  a  particular"!} 
unprejudiced — I  mean  impartial  person — h^^^ 
stupid  I  am,  to  be  sure — I  get  so  confii^^^ 
between  prejudice  and  partiality !  What  -' 
mean  to  say  is,  that  you  cannot  be  surprised  ^^ 
your  aunt's  being  biassed  by  your  two  d^^^ 
sisters,  because  of  course  you  do  not  yield  to  t*^^ 
so  much  in  everything  as  they  do ;  and  it  is  v 
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reason." 


natural  she  should  feel  most  affection  for  them 
for  that 

**Yes — that  is  another  piece  of  injustice," 
°^©d  Philip,  "  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  find  that 
y^U  have  noticed  it  as  well  as  myself." 

**  Injustice !"  exclaimed  Esther,  "  I  never  said 

^ythmg  about  injustice,  did  I  ?     Oh,  I  hope 

'^^t !    It  would  be  so  very  wrong  to  mention 

^*ie's  own  ideas  upon  matters  connected  with  the 

^Oiily — so   very  impertinent!       Of  course,  I 

^oti't  mean  to  say  that  one  can  help  making 

'^Uiarks ;  but  my  idea  is,  that  one  should  keep 

^^m  strictly  private,  and   not   excite  people's 

feelings,  however  just  one  might  consider  them 

injustice  ?  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  never  said  any- 
*^iig  about  injustice !     So  very  wrong  ! " 

**  Yes — that  indeed  it  would  be  !"  said  I. 

"  If  she  had  said  so,  I  don't  think  it  would 

'^^'ve  been  wrong  at  all,"  cried  Philip ;  "  you  do 

*ll  band  together !  and  not  one  of  you  cares  a 

*^^pence  for  my  interests ! — not  one  of  you  ever 

thinks  of  me  !     Miss  Wright,  I  am  quite  grate- 

^^  to  you.     After  being  sent  to  Coventry  all 
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one's  life,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  wiih  somi 
kind  friend  inclined  to  take  one's  part  alitde." 

"Indeed,  Mr.   Longwood,"   replied  EstfieE 
in  a  tone  of  the  most  innocent  simplicityy  ** 
had  no  idea  of  taking  your  part,   as  you  ■ 
kindly  call  it — I  could  not  possibly  presume  ^ 
far.      What  good  would  it  do  any  one  for  me 
take  their  part  ?      I   merdy  just  hinted  .  * 
I   hope/'  turning   to    my  sister  and  me,  wl 
remained  perfectly  silent,  "  I  hope  that  I  hmr^ 
given  no  offence — I  hope  you  are  not  offend^ 
with  me  for  having  thought  your  brother  n 
much  to  blame.    Indeed,  I  had  not  the  slighte 
intention  of  giving  offence.  " 

"  You  see  you  have  unintentionally  succeed 
then,"  said  Philip,  with  a  slight  and  bitter  laug 
"  Poor  Esther  !  you  could  hardly  have  hit  up> 
anything  more  objectionable  than  a  thought 
my  favour." 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  called  her 
her  Christian  name. 

"  Oh,   Philip !"  exclaimed   Edith,   with    ^ 
tears  standing  in  her  eyes,  "  what  can  you  m^ 
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by    guch  a  speech?     It   is  yourself' that    are 
\mjv3Bt  r 

•*What  I  mean?"  cried  Philip,  bursting  into 
one  of  those  gusts   of  rare  but  ungovernable 
passion,  which  occasionally  ruffle  the  tempers  of 
'  easy  people/  and  which  disposition  he  peculiarly 
u^erited  from  his  grandfather ;  "  what  I  mean  ? 
This  is  what  I  mean — and  what  I  have  thought 
— -and  what  I  have  seen  long  ago ! — that  I  have 
always  been    the  sacrifice — always    the   scape- 
goat!— always  the  one  to  be  blamed — always 
the  one  to  go  to  the  wall !     Was  not  my  father 
Jways  partial  to  you  girls  and  to  Hubert,  aU  his 
lifetime  ?      Did  he  ever  show  me  any  affection  ? 
Could   I    ever   do   the  thing  that  was  right? 
I       ^'^as  he    not   always  urging   and  driving   me 
^^  whilst   the   rest  of  you  might  do  as  you 
pleased,  and  work  or  play  as  it  suited  you  ?     So 
^as  when  we  were  children,  and  so  it  was  as 
^  grew  up — ^and  so  my  father  showed  at  his 
^th-bed,  and  in  his  unjust  will  gave  proof 
^^eniable  of  his  partiality.     Was  not  every- 
*^i^g  left  to  you  then  that  could  be  left  ?     Was 
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not  this  wretched  property  hampered,  ancE> 
shackled,  and  burthened,  that  you  might  all  b» 
provided  for?  Encumbered  with  more  daim 
than  I  could  pay  off,  if  it  were  to  be  sold 
morrow ;  and  not  a  thought  about  me ! — ^not  i 
thought ! — except  to  add  insult  to  injuryi  1  y 
that  codicil  at  the  end.     I  have  not  forgotten  it       I" 

These  words  poured  from  Philip  like  a  to^v^r- 
rent,  whilst  the  veins  in  his  forehead  stood  o^^t 
like  cord ;  and  his  habitually  knguid  eye  flash 
under  his  positively  writhing  brow.  We 
very  much  frightened  and  shocked,  and  ^at- 
tempted in  vain  to  interrupt  him,  as  he  rusb^^ 
on: 

"And  since   his  death  how   has   it   bee^^? 
Aunt  Dorothy  hating  me,  and  loading  me  v^^^^th 
contempt,  because  I  would  not  let  her  man^£3gc 
everything  her  own  way,  you  two  banding  M^^'^tb 
her,  as  Esther  truly  says ;  Hubert  petted,  ^^" 
adored — indulged  in  his  own  way ;  and  to  h^^^ 
everything  he  likes,  without  a  thought  of   *^)' 
convenience,  of  my  interest !     And  if,  after  ^ft 
things  don't  turn  out  precisely  to  his  fancy^  ^ 


be !  that  I  swear  I  will  not  be ! 

Eiiitli  !  villi  wire  liiiiiimrud  b; 
idence ;  Hubert  was  left  to  you 
Make  the  most  of  the  compli- 
my  hands  out  of  the  charge  alto- 
ateful  g^l  that  you  are !  Have 
^our  wishes  ?  Have  I  ever  said 
your  match  with  Grantley? 
t  have  married  you,  perhaps,  to 
lid  never  have  wanted  a  penny 

d  quite  breathless,  while  Edith 
him  m  speechless  amazement, 
aded  with  thete  concluding  and 
arks.     £didi  looked  down,  and 
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pleased  you  in  any  way ;  that  we  should  in 
way  have  pained  you,  or  have  led  you  to  sa^^j 
pose  that  we  have  been  biassed  in  our  rdatio^HB 
towards  you  by  any  unjust  partiaKfy  for  ol 
Indeed  this  has  never  been  the  case ;  for  belie 
me,  Rachel  and  I  are  as  incapable  of  b^ng 
tuated  by  such  a  feeling  as  was  my  honoumed 
father.  As  to  what  you  say  about  his  Last 
charge  to  me,  and  of  that  unredeemed  promise^ 
you  do  not,  cannot  know,  Philip,  how  it  y^&ghs 
upon  my  conscience,  or  you  would  have  spared 
me  the  hard  reproof.  I  am  accountable  for 
Hubert — more  than  ever  accountable;  for  I 
have  let  slip  the  opportunity.  I  know  it  we3l! 
Another  may  offer — another  may  still  offer.'* 

She  paused,  and  then  proceeded  in  a  t^^o* 
more  firm  and  spirited : 

"  As  to  what  you  said  at  the  last,  Phili  J3>  ^ 
know  not  what  you  mean.  I  have  made  ^bJ 
own  choice ;  nor  will  1  acknowledge  that  I  ^^^ 
you  any  gratitude  for  not  opposing  that  cho^^'^* 
My  father  never  delegated   such  authority   ^ 
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you,  brother,  nor  would  I  acknowledge  it  even 
if  he  had/' 

"  How  spirited  and  independent !"  exclaimed 
Esther.      "  Really,  dearest   Edith,  you  cannot 
ttunk  how  I  admire  you !     And  I  am  so  sur- 
prised,   too !       Because,  you   know,   you   are 
always  so  good,  and  so  gentle.     I  don't  mean 
good — ^how  stupid  I  am,  to  be  sure !     Just  as 
if  I  thought  you  were  not  good  now  !     But 
^hat  I  mean   is,   you   always  seem  so   docile 
M  so  gentle,  that  I  really  did  not  expect  you 
^ould  ever  think  it  right  to  act  quite  contrary  to 
your  brother's  opinion  in  any  important  matter ; 
'^use,  you  know,  in  some  families   an  elder 
'^^ther's    opinion    is    so    very    much    consi- 
dered." 

*'  Siu'cly  you  do  not  mean,"  cried  I,  "  that 
y^U  think  a  brother  would  have  a  right  to  inter- 
f^f  e  with  a  sister  in  the  choice  of  a  husband  ! 
^d  prevent  her  marrying  whom  she  likes  ?  I 
^^irer  heard  of  anything  so  absurd  !" 

"  Oh !  I  don't  say  what  I  think.     I  only  said 
^bat  some  people  think.     I  only  just  mentioned 
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that  some  people  think  that  when  girk  have 
parents,  the  most  proper   person  to  he  tlk« 
adviser,  and  to  influence  them,  is  their  ddesi 
brother,  particularly  if  he  happens  to  be  ireij 
clever  and  sensible.     Pray,  don't  think  for  a 
moment  I  could  be  so  impertinent  as  to  venfoiv 
upon  an  opinion." 

'Vlt  would  be  quite  uncalled  for!"  ex- 
claimed  I. 

"  I  protest,"  cried  Philip,  "  you  are  getting  to 
speak  exactly  like  your  aunt,  Rachel !  One 
satirist  in  the  family  is  one  too  much,  in  my 
opinion ;  so,  pray  do  not  attempt  to  get  up 
another  edition.  Why  should  not  Miss  Wright 
give  an  opinion  if  she  chooses  ?  For  my  part, 
her's  is  as  good,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  as  most 
that  are  produced  in  this  part  of  the  world ; 
and  I,  for  one,  am  grateful  for  it.  New  ideas 
are  very  refreshing  at  times." 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  Longwood,  you  are  very  good- 
very  good,  indeed  !  But  I  assure  you  I  should 
never  venture  upon  such  a  thing  as  an  opiniou- 
I  know  your  sisters  do  not  like  it ;  and  it  ^ 
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natural  that  they  should  not.  It  is  always 
isagreeable  to  have  thmgs  shown  one  in 
erent  light  from  what  one  is  accustomed  to 
them  in — so  very  disagreeable.  So  mi- 
lonly  mipleasant  it  must  be  for  any  one 
is  very  good  and  very  sensible — ^for  any 
ho  knows  that  they  have  been  exceedingly 
mt  all  their  lives — to  find  that  any  one 
;  that,  perhaps,  they  have  been  making 
little,  slight  mistakes.  At  least,  I  should 
it  must  be ;  for,  of  course,  I  cannot  pre- 
to  speak  from  experience ;  how  could  I 
ly,  you  know  ?" 

es,  that  is  it !"  cried  Philip ;  "  that  is  it 
%.  And  «that  is  the  reason  I  hate  your 
excellencies.  They  are  always  the  most 
ed,  obstmate,  pig-headed  people  in  the 
! — always  thinking  themselves  in  the 
road,  and  everybody  else  running  on,  or 
g  back,  as  the  case  may  be,  into  utter 

hilip !"  cried  I,  "  if  aU  those  inucndoes 
irected  against  me,   you  know  they  are 
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perfectly  imcalled  for,  and  perfectly  unjust ;  cuk/ 
moreover  they  would  never  have  entered  info 
your  head  of  themselves  /" 

"  And   pray   why   not  ?"  answered   Fhi% 
angrily. 

"  Oh  pray,  Mr.  Longwood/'  said  Esther,  |i  > 
joining  her  hands  imploringly,  ''pray  do  not 
mind  me  !  pray  do  not  think  of  defending  me;  led 
I  know  what  dear  Rachel  means !  She  thinks  I '3a 
I  have  put  the  idea  into  your  head — just  as  if  I  ■* ' 
could  have  any  influence?  just  as  if  a  giil lik^  ■'* 
me  could  have  any  weight  ?  Even  if  I  wished ; 
even  if  I  had  the  slightest  intention  of  saying 
anything,  or  even  hinting  at  anything,  ten&g 
to  your  dear  sister's  disadvantage ;  as  if  yo^ 
would  mind  me !  What  hurts  me  is,  tb^* 
they  should  suppose  I  could  be  capable  of  sud^ 
conduct.  But  pray  do  not  defend  me — {ff»r3 
do  not  mind — pray,  pray  do  not  let  me  be  6m-^ 
cause  of  any  family  dissension — discussion  * 
mean, — your  dear  sisters  may  know  me  bett^S^ 
some  time,  perhaps.  I  own  I  am  a  little  bui 
I   thought,  I  flattered  myself,  that  they  woi 
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have  had  a  different  opinion  of  me  by  this  time ; 
it  is  so  painful  to  be  misunderstood,  very  pain- 
iuL  But  it  is  no  matter,  no  matter  what  a 
person  like  me  feels ;  no  one  can  suppose  that 
a  person  in  my  situation  can  have  any  feelings. 
It  is  so  natural  that  your  sister  should  be  of 
the  same  opinion,  in  this  respect,  as  your  aunt. 
I  ought  not  to  be  surprised." 

"But  they  have  no  right  to  think  anything 
of  the  kind,"  cried  Philip ;  "  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  you,  Edith  and  Rachel — ashamed  at  your 
^t  of  good  breeding;  and,  as  master  of 
^y  own  house,  I  insist  upon  your  making  an 
pology." 

"  Oh  no,  Mr.  Longwood !  I  beg — I  entreat ! 

do  not  wish  for  any  apology,  it  is  not  the 
^t  necessary.  I  am  sure  your  dear  sisters  had 
^t  the  slightest  intention.  You  cannot  think 
^w  it  would  distress  me." 

"  Well,  you  are  very  generous.  Miss  Wright — 
^  generous." 

"  And  in  future  I  will  be  less  frequent  in  my 
^ts.     I  have  tired  them  out,  I  dare  say.     It 
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was  veiy  fbolishy  very  injudkaoiu  on  my 
to  intrude  so  frequently,  I  should  have  red 
the  temptation.     I  am  afraid  I  have  often  1 
much  in  the  way,  very  troublesome.'' 

**  I  am  sure  they  are  veiy  ungrateful  if 
have  ever  thought  so." 

**  Ungrateful  1  oh  no,  Mr.  Longwood,  i 
had  they  to  be  grateful  for  ?  AnylittilethK 
may  have  ever  done.  Oh  no !  gratitude 
quite  out  of  the  question.  I  never  should  I 
thought  of  expecting  such  a  thing ;  and  tt 
affection,  it  was  very  foolish,  veiy  romanti 
me  to  hope  for  it.  I  am  always  laughed  \ 
home  for  being  so  romantic  and  warm-hea 
I  know  it  is  a  very  foolish  fault ;  but  one  cai 
alas !  help  one's  disposition.  But  in  futu 
will  take  care,  and  be  less  intrusive." 

*^  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing.  I  beg 
will  in  no  way  discontinue  your  visits.  Est 
said  Philip.  ^'  If  they  are  not  glad  and  h 
to  see  you,  as  often  as  you  are  good  enou( 
come ;  pray  remember  that  others  may  b 
a  different  opinion." 
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Edith  and  I  listened  in  bewildered  astonish- 
^^Bt  to  this  dialogue,  utterly  confounded  by 
^  ingenious  tactics  which  had  turned  us  out  of 
^  position  of  the  aggrieved  into  that  of  the 
Aggressors ;  and  so  unused  were  we  to  this  style 
of  war&rCy  that  we  actually  began  to  doubt 
whether  we  were  as  innocent  as  we  had 
iDoagiDed,  and  whether  we  had  not  been  treating 

_  • 

Esther  with  unkindness,  as  well  as  Philip  with 
^justice,  for  she  had  actually  recourse  to  her 
pocket-handkerchief — a  very  powerful  weapon, 
when  turned  upon  a  couple  of  such  guileless, 

• 

^i^xperienced  girls,  as  were  Edith  and  myself — 
*od  we  felt  overwhelmed  with  contrition  when 
'^p  cried,  "that  it  was  too  bad,  quite  too 
"^!*'  and  that  we  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  cur- 
sives for  our  rudeness  and  ill-temper ;  and  we 
^^^ed  Esther  that  we  had  no  intention  df 
pviiig  her  any  pain,  and  hoped  she  woidd  not 
"^  that  we  wished  the  less  to  see  her,  &c.     I 

^UQt  think  how  we  could  have  been  two  such 
idiots. 

A.nd  Esther  withdrew  the  pathetic  handker- 

^CL.   II.  C 
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chief  and  embraced  us,  and  was  so  g^ 

were  not  offended,  for  ^  indeed,  what  had  i 
saidr 

What  had  she  said,  in  fact  ? — ^Nothing  tl 
upon  a  cooler  retrospection,  we  could  possi 
lay  hold  of. 

**  It  is  very  kind  of  Miss  Wright  to  forg 
your  rudeness  so  readily,"  said  Philip,  wl 
Esther  had  finished  embracing  us.  She  ^ 
always  very  fond  of  embracing ;  and  the  li 
pleasure  these  proofs  of  affection  afforded 
was  another  of  the  burthens  which  £sther  1 
laid  upon  our  consciences. 

The  clouds,  which  had   been  gathering 
some  time,  now  began  to  drop  rain,  and  we 
returned  to  the  house. 
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"  How  starved  you  look !"  exclaimed  Aunt 
*^rothy,  as  we   entered  the   parlour.     "  Miss 
bright  looks  purple,  and  you  two  girls  quite 
pale.*' 

**  It  was  cold  by  the  water-side,"  said  Edith. 
^  think  I  must   go   to  the  kitchen-fire  and 
'^^itn  myself.*' 

"What  took  you  to  the  water-side  such  a 
^y  as  this  ?     What  have  you  been  about  ?" 
**  We  have  been  with  Philip,  watching  him 

**  Watching  him  fish,  have  you  ?     It  must 
^^^  been  very  pleasantly  damp.     What  could 

c2 
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have  put  such  an  idea  as  that  into  your  heads 
You  will  catch  your  death  of  colds  to  a  ce 
taitity." 

"  I  feared  it  was  a  little  impoudent,"  se 
Esther. 

"Why  did  you  go  then?"  asked  my  au 
sharply- 

"  It  was  not  for  me  to  make  any  objectKi 
Madam." 

"  No,  of  course  not  E  Edith,  my  dear,  hv 
you  shiver !  You  and  Racbd  go  and  cbang 
r  shoes  iminRdiately.     1  will  send 
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**  Thank  you.     You  are  so  considerate !  Then 
I  '^Jvill  decide  upon  returning,  if  you  will  allow 
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Just  as  you  please.     Come,  Edith.     Come, 
Rachel.' 

We  left  the  room  together ;  but  just  as  we 

^^^ached  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  I  missed  one  of 

*ny     gloves,    and    as  "slovenliness,"    as   Aunt 

^^rothy  termed  any  deviation  from  the  strictest 

^pie-pie  order,  was  a  great  crime  in  her  eyes, 

1  returned  to  look  for  it.     I  entered  the  parlour 

V    the   side-door  just  opposite   the   staircase, 

wliich  opened,  as  I  think  I  have  before  men- 

^ned,  behind  the  large  Indian  screen,  which 

s^  mamtained  its  post,  strange  to  say,  in  spite 

^  Aunt   Dorothy's  abhorrence  of  the   Indian 

^^▼asion. 

I  had  no  idea  of  playing  the  spy,  but  the 

following  dialogue  rivetted  me  to  the  floor.     I 

^  heard  it  before  I  was  aware  that  I  was  a 

*^t^er.     Philip  was  speaking. 

*  ^ou  must  know,  if  you  did,  how  sorry  I 

^'^^Vild  be." 
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^^  Ah,  you  are  the  only  one  that  ever  speaks  a 
word  of  kindness  to  the  lonely,  friendless  giiS.  f 
Oh,  Mr.  Longwood !  if  you  only  knew 
gratitude — the — the — the —  You  must 
me,  but  any  mark  of  interest  affects  me — ^I 
so  unused  to  it." 

"  Dear  Miss  Wright  !'* 

"  You  once  called  me  Esther.** 

"  I  fear  you  must  have  thought  me  reiy 
rude.  It  was  quite  inadvertently,  I  assure 
you." 

"  Rude  ?  Oh  no !  I  feared  it  was  acciden- 
tally." 

"  Feared  ?  Would  you  wish  me  to  call  yo^ 
Esther,  then  ?" 

"  You  cannot  think  how  it  would  gratify  xi*^ 
*  Miss  Wright'  sounds  so  stiff — so  unfrieacfly 
But  perhaps  your  aunt  and  sisters  mig'^'^ 
object." 

"  And  if  they  did,  what  does  it  matter  *^ 
me  ?  Surely  I  am  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  plea^* 
in  my  own  house." 

"  In  your  own  house  ?      Oh,  to  be  sure    ^ 
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^ray  excuse  me,  but  one  is  so  apt  to  forget, 
/our  aunt  always  seems  to  be  so  much  the 
'^Ustress.     But  I  must  really  go." 

**  Go  ?  Why  do  you  go  ?  What  is  the  good 
^  your  going  ?  You  say  you  have  caught  cold 
^'•'eady.  Why  do  you  not  stay,  and  make 
^e  girls  lend  you  all  you  want  ?" 

*•  Impossible,  Mr.  Longwood  !  You  heard 
^e  way  in  which  she  asked  me.  If  she  had 
^^d  *  Get  out  of  the  house  directly — we  none 
^  us  care  if  you  die!'  I  should  not  have 
^^^derstood  her  meaning  more  plamly." 

**  Never  mind  her  being  so  ungracious.     I 

^sH^  you  to  stay.     I  am  master  of  the  house,  and 

^^y  invite  my  guests  to  stay  as  long  as  I  like, 

I  sbould  hope,  without  consulting  Aunt  Dorothy 

^^  «qr  sisters  dther." 

''Of  course,  of  course;    but  I  should  not 

^ke  to  be  the   cause  of  anything  unpleasant 

'^tween  you.     I  have  such  a  dread  of  it — such 

^    dread  of  the  least  dissension  amongst  rela- 

^  DisseDsion ! — ^unpleasant !     I  should  hope 
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I  am  at  Eberty  to  invite  whom  I  jdease  to  rwiy 
house  without    anything    of   that  kind 
ing!" 

"  Of  course — of  course  one  should  hope 
but  when  once  old  people  take  a  thing  into  tbcb* 
heads,  it  is  so  difficult  to   persuade  them    to 
change ;  and  when  once  old  people  have  got  any 
authority  into  their  hands,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevail  upon  them  to  relinquish  it — so 
hard  to  make  them  see  the  absurdity — ^I  mean 
the  fatigue  of  exercising  it — don't  you  think  so, 
Mr.  Longwood  ? — because,  of  course,  I  know 
nothing."    . 

**  If  they  will  not  relinquish  it  with  grace,  ^ 
must  be  forced  out  of  their  hands  with  di 
grace,"  replied  Philip. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Longwood !"  said  Esther,  laugl 
ing,  "  how  shockingly  satirical  and  clever  yo 
are !     I  protest  I  am  getting  quite   afraid 
you." 

"  If  you  are,  Esther,  you  will  be   the 
person  that  ever  was." 

"  Indeed !  Well  I  should  never  have  though 
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Not  that  you  have  anything  cruel  or 
ige  about  your  appearance,"  laughing  again ; 
it  intellect  always  imposes  upon  me !  I  sup- 
3  it  is  on  account  of  my  being  so  very  stupid 

You  stupid  !"  exclaimed  Philip.  "  Do  you 
w,  I  think  you  are  the  most  agreeable  person 
er  met.  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  I  can 
iys  get  on  so  well  with  you." 
Can  you  really !"  replied  his  companion, 
erly.  **  How  happy  you  make  me !  It  is 
a  comfort  when  one's  feelings  are  recipro- 

thought  I  had  stayed  quite  long  enough 
id  the  screen,  and  now  pushing  it  aside, 
>ed  into  view.  Philip  and  Esther  were 
ling  before  the  fire-place,  very  close  to  each 
Upon  my  sudden  appearance,  Philip 
ly  drew  back  a  few  paces;  Esther  re- 
led    as    she     was.       I    looked    hard     at 

I  did  not  know  you  were  behind  the  screen, 
lel  dear,"  said  she,  with  great  imperturba- 
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bility.  ^*  I  did  not  know  there  waB  a  conoea] 
door  there.  It  was  fortunate  we  were  not  tdlii 
secrets,  Mr.  Longwood.'' 

I  glanced  at  her  with  an  expression  of  ora 
tempt— she  returned  it  with  one  of  defiana 
From  that  time,  Esther  and  I  underrtood  eid 
other. 

^^What  have  you  come  for?"  asked  Fhi^ 
impatiently. 

"  My  glove,  Philip,"  and  stooping,  I  picket 
it  up  from  the  floor  where  I  had  dropped  il 
"  Are  you  going  home,  Esther  ?" 

"What  is  that  to  you?"  exclaimed  Phili: 
angrily. 

*'  Yes,  immediately,  Rachel  dear.  My  ant 
will  be  quite  in  a  way  about  my  delay  as  it  id 
Give  my  love  to  dearest  Edith.  I  trust  you 
aunt's  priecautions  may  prove  imnecessary,  an 
that  you  will  neither  of  you  be  the  worse  fi 
the  day's  fishing.  Good-by,  Rachel,  good-b; 
Mr.  Longwood.  Oh,  by  the  bye !  is  that  bu 
in  the  meadow  still?  I  wanted  to  take  d 
short  cut  home,  as  it  is  so  late — but  I  am  sui 
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aooward !     If  he  is  there,  I  shall  he  afraid  to 

"It  is  very  quiet,"  I  said;  "  even  Edith  is 
w*  afraid  of  Mulberry." 

"But  I  am  so  unused  to  cattle,  always  living 
ID  a  town,  you  know.  I  think  I  shall  go  home 
by  the  road." 

"You  need  not.  I  will  take  care  of  you 
through  the  meadow,"  said  Philip. 

"Will  you  really?  How  truly  kind!  But 
KaDy  I  ought  not  to  allow  it — ^it  is  giving  you 
*>  much  trouble.  And  look  how  grave  Rachel 
loob!" 

"  What  does  it  matter  how  Rachd  looks  ?  I 
'Dppose  the  next  thing  will  be  that  I  shall  not  be 
«wwedto  walk  through  one  of  my  own  fields 
^out  permission." 

"Oh,  well,  I  am  sure  you  are  extremely 
P^.    I  am  quite  ready." 

And  off  they  walked  together,  and  I  joined 
^dith  up  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


I  FOUND  Aunc  Dorothy  looking  very  anxioii* 
and  fidgetty ;  Edith  ah-eady  in  bed  with  henA" 
ache,  sore  throat,  fever,  in  short  all  the  symptoiO^ 
of  illness.     The  next  day  she  was  worse,  an^ 
as   misfortunes   never    come   single,    Granil^^ 
arrived  to  tell  us  that   he  had  that  mornii*^ 
received  a  letter  from  his  mother,  commaodia^ 
his  immediate  presence  at  Spa,  where  his  feth^^ 
had  experienced  a  dangerous  relapse.     I  cannc^ 
describe  his  agitation  when  he  learned  that  fai^ 
Edith  was  so  ill,  nor  our  perplexity  how  best  t^^ 
prepare  her  for  the  intelligence  he  had  brougbt^ 
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^be  was  so  ill  that  we  quite  dreaded  to  break 
**  to  her,  and  the  old  doctor  who  attended  her, 
^hen  informed   of  the   circumstances  of  the 
^^^8e^  declared  it  would  be  the  height  of  madness 
^ther  to  permit  an  interview  between  the  lovers, 
^  to  acquaint  the  young  lady  of  the  approach- 
ing separation. 

"May  I  not  even  see  her?"  cried  poor 
&aiidey,  ^'  not  even  look  at  her  once  more 
Wore  I  go  ?  Dear  Aunt  Dorothy  I  will  pro- 
nuse  not  to  speak  to  her;  not  to  let  her  sec 
106)  if  you  will  only  allow  me  this  gratifica- 
tMi  It  may  be  so  long  before  I  see  her 
I    Vua!" 

*  Aunt  Dorothy  shook  her  head,  but  Grantley 
pl^ed  so  passionately  that  she  at  length 
'^lented,  snd  bade  him  follow  her  to  the  door  of 
^th's  apartment. 

£dith  was  in  a  heavy  feverish  slumber,  and 
Aunt  Dorothy  after   assiuing  herself   of  the 

^,  took  Grantley's  hand,  and  led  him  gently 
iu. 

Edith's   head  was   thrown  back   upon   her 


claspt'd,  and  she  looked  in  pain,  for  h 
was  slightly  contracted. 

Grantley  gazed  upon  her,  hardly  d 
breathe,  for  fear  he  should  awaken  her, 
tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

Aunt  Dorothy  took  up  a  pair  of 
stepped  to  the  bedside,  and  adroitly 
one  of  the  fair,  long  tresses  from  Edit 
put  it  into  Grandey's  hands.  Never 
forget  his  look  of  intense  gratitude, 
Aunt  Dorothy  !  with  all  your  odd  fl 
rigid  ideas,  you  had  a  strange  gift  of  s 
sometimes  I 

Then  she  took  him  by  the  arm  and 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Tt.    is    of  nn   iifip.  vniir    stavinf  an 
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^te  to  you  occasionally,  to  let  you  know 
how  she  is  getting  on.  I  presume  you  leave 
fir  Spa  this  evening,  or  to-morrow,  at  latest. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  our  parents." 

"  I  start  for  London  this  evening ;  there  is 

iM)thing  that  ought  to  prevent  me,  I  know ;  but 

f    it  is  sad  to  leave  her  without  one  word  !    Rachel, 

you  win  tell  her  when  she  is  well  enough  to 

t    hear,  how  much   I   had  to  say  to  her;  how 

[    grieved  I  am  to  leave  her — ^what  nonsense ! — 

(    You  cannot  tell  her — I  will  write  to  her  my- 

:    lelf!" 

"  And  will  soon  be  back  again,"  said  Aunt 
Dorothy,  "  and  wonder  how  you  could  have 
^e  such  a  fuss  about  going."  She  reached 
him  her  hand,  which  he  kissed  respectfully; 
•^d  saluting  me  on  the  cheek,  ran  down  the 
^ifs,  and  mounting  his  horse,  galloped  off 
^^^  such  speed,  that  one  might  have  supposed 
him  to  be  running  a  race  with  his  griefs.  In 
*hout  a  week  from  Grantley's  departure  we 
^ere  able  to  break  it  to  Edith.  She  bore  the 
news  just  as  I  expected  she  would — that  is  to 
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say,  with  gentle  resignation.  She  gave  wcr 
no  expressions  of  discontent  or  repining,  bu 
few  tears  rolled  down  her  cheek,  and  that  eve 
ing  she  had  a  relapse. 

For  the  next  six  weeks  Aunt  Dorothy  and 
seldom  left  her  room.  When  I  did  so,  it  wi 
only  at  my  aunt's  desire  that  I  should  tal 
exercise  with  Hubert,  who  all  this  time  w; 
left  necessarily  very  much  to  himself.  He  w 
getting  more  and  more  melancholy.  A  kii 
of  apathy  and  indifference  about  everythii 
appeared  to  be  creeping  over  his  spirit,  li 
moss  over  a  fallen  tree.  It  made  my  hej 
ache  to  see  him.  Even  his  passionate  desi 
of  becoming  a  soldier  appeared  to  be  witherii 
away.  His  very  talents,  situated  as  he  w 
appeared  to  be  rather  a  curse  than  a  bles 
ing  to  him.  He  could  not  "  settle  do\ 
quietly,"  as  Philip  was  ever  exhorting  him 
do. 

Philip,   Hubert  told  me,  was  verj^  litde 
home.     He  said   the   Grange  was  so  horri( 
dull ;  and  was  constantly  at  the   HaU,  Hub 
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ttionght,  though  he  never  asked  him  to  accom- 
panyhim. 

**  I  should  not  go  if  he  did,  though,"  remarked 
Hubert,  "  for  I  do  detest  that  Miss  Wright,  and 
I  cannot  think  what  Philip  sees  in  her ;  nothing 
to  admire^  if  one  can  beheve  himself." 

AH  this  made  me  feel  uneasy,  I  hardly  knew 
^y  or  wherefore;  and  as  Edith  began  to 
poyf  better,  and  my  thoughts  to  be  less  exclu- 
sively occupied  about  her,  they  naturally  re- 
voted  to  other  objects ;  and  one  evening,  after 
Edith  had  retired  to  rest,  as  Aunt  Dorothy  and 
I  sat  together  in  the  twilight,  before  the  candles 
^cre  brought  in,  I  told  her  all  Hubert  had  been 
tolfing  me  about  Philip's  goings  on.  My  aunt 
^«ook  her  head,  and  gave  more  of  her  peculiar 
^^s  of  dissatisfaction  than  I  ever  remember 
to  have  seen  before. 

The  following  day  our  venerable  doctor 
^  to  see  Edith. 

**Well,  Madam,"  said  he  to  Aunt  Dorothy, 
«w  he  had  concluded   his   inspection  of  the 
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patient,  "  I  may  say  now  that  Miss  Edith  L 
the  high  road  to  recover)'.  I  may  say  u 
that  shf  has  very  nearly  reached  the  goal ; 
tdligence  &at  no  daulit  vrill  tSaei  j/ta 
satis&c6ou  eren  beyoncl  the  bouulBtMs  oC 
British  Isles.  Eb,  MissBdi&?  Ah,lm^ 
can  Uush  still  1  Well,  that  ii «  voj  good  « 
a  sign  of  retunnng  interest  in  nmndaDe  affi 
Eh,  Miss  Edith  ?  Talking  of  mundane  aS 
puts  me  in  mind  of  matrimony — you  know 
is  an  exclusively  mundane  affair — and.  Mad 
I  suppose  I  may  congratulate  you  upon 
acquisition  of  a  new  niece.  Veiy  nice  Hi 
in  their  nay  are  nieces,  very  nice  things  in  t 
way,  when  they  are  nice.  You  will  excuse 
Madam." 

"  New  ? — Niece  ? — Nice  ?"  exclumed  i 
Dorothy.  "  My  good  doctor,  what  on  ( 
do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Ah,  then  it  is  not  to  be  generally  kn 
as  yet.  Ah  well !  prudence  and  precautin 
very  good  things.  I  hate  to  have  my  ft 
affairs  talked  of,  myself  1     You  will  excuse 
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Madam ;  but  this  has  been  naturally  a  topic  oi 
sqA  general  discourse !" 
"What  topic?" 

''Of  the  nice  new  niece,  Madam,"  replied 
^  doctor,  tapping  his  snuff-box,  and  leisurely 
tpfdying  a  pinch  of  the  abominable  powder  to 
his  nostrils. 

**  1  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  your  meaning, 
ftKJtor  Brown." 

"It  is  simple.  Madam,  very  simple.  I 
^''^y  allude  to  the  report  current,  relative  to 
jour  nephew,  Mr.  Longwood's  approaching 
•"^Hce  with  the  family  at  the  Hall." 

Aunt  Dorothy  dropped  into  a  seat  as  if  she 

^   been   shot,   and    as    quickly   starting   up 

^*S^,  said,  with  the  gravest  self-possession  and 

*8nity : 

**  I  have  not  received  any  information  from 

y  nephew  concerning  such  an  alliance,  and 

^^idering  the  respective  situations  of  the  two 

^^Hies  you  have  named  together,  I  hardly  con- 

^^er  such  a  report  can  be  founded  on  fact." 

D  2 
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"  I  am  rejoiced  to  hear  it,"  said  the  doctoff 
*Wery   much   rejoiced.      Constantly   attaadin^ 
upon  Lady  Mortlake,  I  have  had  several  oppo^'^ 
tunities  of  observing  the  young  lady  in  que^^ 
tion.     I   am   rejoiced   to   hear  it  !     But  Bfe'- 
Philip  should  be  cautious^ — ^he  really  should  b^^ 
cautious  !     Good  morning,  Madam,  good  mom^-** 
ing,  young  ladies.     You  will  excuse  me.*' 

The  worthy  little  man  left  the  room,  and  w^^ 

remained  gazing  upon  each  other  in  astonish^ 

ment. 

"  How  ill-natured  it  is  of  people  to 
so  1"  cried  I,  at  length. 

^'As  long  as  people  have  tongues  in 
heads  and  idle  hours  in  their  days — ^which 

be,  I  take  it,  as  long  as  this  world  endures 

people  will  gossip,  niece,  so  you  need  not  wast* 
your  own  time  finding  fault  with  them." 

"  But  you  do  not  believe  it,  do  you,  de^^^r 
aimt?*'  echoed  Edith,  from  her  arm-chair,  whex^ 
she  reclined,  with  Grantley's  last  letter  folded  i^ 
her  hand. 
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"  My  dear,  there  is  nothing  of  Philip  that  I 

^  Qot  believe,  as  long  as  it  is  not  in  the  way 

^ good  sense/' 
'  But  this  is  too  absurd !"  cried  I.    "  I  have 

^  patience  with  people,  inventing  such  impro- 
"^'^Ic  nonsense  !  Miss  Wright  our  sister ! 
^^  idea  is  really  too  dreadful  !*' 

iTius  I  went  on ;  talking  all  the  more  vio- 
^tly  against  the  possibility  of  such  an  event, 
^^^^^much  as  I  had  a  seo-et  conviction  that  it 
^ght  be  only  too  possible. 

**  I  have  foreseen  it  all  along,"  said  Aunt 
^^othy.  "  But  you  would  none  of  you  believe 
^  old  woman,  who  is  not  quite  so  blind  in  such 
^^tters  as  from  her  years  perhaps  she  should 
"^^  You  would  none  of  you  listen  to  me,  nor 
^^eavour  to  check  an  intimacy  which,  with 
^  member  of  that  family,  could  only  lead 
^  harm.  You  thought  me  very  proud  and 
^^  prejudiced,  and  perhaps  I  may  be;  and 
^^t^  ill-natured,  for  not  encouraging  that 
^'^iable  Miss  Wright.     As  if  I  did  not  guess 
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what  all  her  amiability  waa  aimed  atl  No^ 
you  must  take  the  otmaeqaenoe  of  your  ii 
fintuation,  and  bear  it  as  well  as  jo 
can/' 

''But  I  cannot  bear  itr  cried  I,  ''aodid 
not  believe  it  I  If  Hiilip  marries  bar,  I  in 
never  speak  a  word  to  her  I  I  am  quite  deta 
mined  !'* 

"  Hush  !  bush,  Rachel  I  I  am  sure  you  wi 
not  be  so  unkind.  If  Philip  really  does  like  he 
we  have  no  right  to  interfi^^e — surely  he  is  i 
liberty  to  please  himself!" 

*'  It  is  very  well  of  you  talkmg  so  calm 
about  it/'  was  my  ungenerous  rejoinder,  "  yc 
who  are  as  good  as  married  yourself,  at 
will  soon,  I  hope,  have  a  home  of  yoi 
own ;  but  what  are  Aunt  Dorothy  and  I 
do?" 

"  When  I  have  a  home  of  my  own,  you  ci 
both  come  and  live  with  us,  Rachel.  In  tl 
meanwhile,  don't  you  think,  dearest  aunt,  that  o^ 
duty  will  be  to  live  as  peaceably  and  comfortab 
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together  as  we  possibly  can,  even  if  Esther  does 
become  mistress  of  this  house  ?  She  is  so  good- 
nsitnired,  that  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find  any 
difficulty,  if  we  all  make  up  our  minds  to 
giv-e  her  her  place  at  once  as  mistress  of  the 
ftuanily." 

*' Mistress  of  the  family!  never — Esther 
bright — a  niece  of  the  Mortlakes — mistress  of 
^^^  Grange !  Ah,  well !  if  she  is  made  Mrs. 
^-^Qgwood,  as  I  have  foreseen  all  this  time,  of 
^^irse  it  must  be  so !  But  it  sounds  strange 
^^^  first  time  of  hearing — very  strange,  however 
^Uch  one  may  have  made  up  one's  mind  to 
^^pect  it !  Yes,  niece  Edith,  of  course  the  dig- 
^^fied  thing  will  be  to  give  the  pas  to  her  imme- 
^^tely.  Do  not  imagine  I  shall  have  the  bad 
^tc  to  contest  it.  Oh !  be  satisfied  I  shall 
"^at  her  with  all  imaginable  ceremony.  But  I 
^  not  think  I  shall  stay ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
^*^y  long ;  I  do  not  think  I  coidd  bear  to  see  a 
P^^g  of  that  Mortlake  stock  taking  possession 
^^  your  mother's  room." 

Aunt  Dorothy  took  the  comer  of  her  hand- 
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kerchief  and  applied  it  to  her  eye,  as  if  aomedns'^ 
had  got  into  it,  which  was  annoying  her;  bi^^ 
whatever  might  be  in  her  eye,  I  do  not  tluiik  i^ 
was  dust. 

Edith  leaned  forward  and  took  her  ham^ 
stroking  it  soothingly  as  was  her  wont. 

"Dear  Aunt  Dorothy,"  said  she,  "lonlj 
remember  how  Philip  himself  ridiculed  the  ides 
when  you  alluded  to  it  the  other  evening.  I 
believe  this  is  quite  a  false  alarm.  I  anr 
sure  Philip  does  not  care  for  her  in  the 
least—" 

"  So  am  I,"  interrupted  Aunt  Dorothy. 

"  Then  how— " 

"How?  Ask  that  sly,  black,  long-legged 
spider  in  the  corner  there,  how  it  has  managed 
to  catch  that  indolent  white  moth ;  the  white 
indolent  moth  would  tell  you,  I  dare  say,  that  it 
has  no  particular  admiration  for  the  ugly  sly 
spider,  and  that  it  was  only  blundering  about  as 
usual,  and  had  no  idea  of  being  caught,  till  one 
day  he  found  all  the  soft,  silken,  fine-drawn 
meshes  about  him,  and  himself  completely  ioj 
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^c  spider's    powen      Did  you  never  hear  of 
^  a  thing  as  flattery,  my  dear  ?" 

^e  had  indeed !  and  seen  it  employed  with 
^^ccess  even  towards  Aunt  Dorothy  herself. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  Philip,"  said  I  suddenly,  whilst  making  ^ 
for  him  that  evening,  Aunt  Dorothy  being  still  ^? 
stairs  with  my  sister,  "  How  is  Miss  Wrifl^ 
getting  on  ?       She  has  not  been  near  the  hoii^ 
for  an  age." 

"  Why  do  you  call  her  Miss  Wright  ?"  add^ 
he  sharply.  "  How  ceremonious  you  are  beconC^* 
of  a  sudden.  She  does  not  come  here  becau^^ 
her  aunt  is  afraid  she  will  take  Edith's  cold  '^  ^ 
the  monkev,  I  believe." 

"  How  ridiculous !    Are  vou  tabooed  also  ?' 

"  No." 

"  I  suppose  then  you  see  Esther  very  often.'' 
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^  Suppose  I  may  spend  my  time  as  I  like, 

^^"OUt   having    to    give    you    an    account, 
fiacliel," 

**  liear  Philip  1  I  meant  no  offence.  How 
^^'^  you  are !  Do  you  learn  that  from  Esther, 
^  Lady  Mortlake,  or  the  monkey  ?" 

''  I  desire  you  will  not  speak  in  that  imperti- 
^^t  manner  of  either  of  them." 

**  Impertinent ! "  said  I,  determined  to  know 
**^  worst  at  once,  and  learn  if  there  was  any 
^^dation  for  the  rumours.  "  Impertinent,  my 
^^ar  Philip  !  Why  have  they  become  upon  a 
Sudden  such  objects  of  your  respect  ?  Have  you 
•Iteed  your  opinion  about  Esther  ?" 

"My  opinion  about  her?  What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Why,  that  she  is  too  plain,  and  old,  and 
P^,  and  that  you  would  never  think  of  her  as 
a^fe." 

"  Plain  ?  old  ?"    said    Philip,   looking   quite 
''fflxtened;  **I  never  said  any  such  thing,   I 
^  Very  sure." 
**  Indeed  you  did,  Philip.     Do  not  you  re- 
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member  that  evemng  at  tea»  flie  day  dieg^ 
you  the  fishing-book  ?" 

^*  Hush — hush !     I  beg  you  will  never  np 

■ 

such  a  thing  to  her.     She  would  be  Tery  mc 
displeased." 

»     <<  Welly  and  if  she  vms,  it  would  not  nn 
signify,  would  it?    Really,  I  shall  begm 
believe  in  the  reports  that  are  curreot  m 
neighbourhood." 

Philip  did  not  ask  me  what  reports  I  allui 
to,  I  noticed;  but  stooped  down  to  li 
for  bis  tea-spoon,  which  he  dropped  at 
moment.  When  his  face  appeared  again  fr 
beneath  the  table-doth,  it  was  crimson.  1 
might  have  been  accounted  for  from  his  1 
position,  certainly,  and  yet  I  hardly  thou; 
that  was  the  cause,  and  my  suspicions  increas 
Excited  by  his  evident  confusion,  I  proceei 
desperately. 

''  I  suppose  you  are  aware  what  these  nunc 
are,  PhUip  ?" 

"No,  I  am  not.  How  should  I  kno' 
What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?" 
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"We  were  congratulated  to-day  upon  your 
approaching  marriage — and  to  whom  do  you 

^J^?      But   we  do  not  beheve   it,   indeed, 

Philip/' 

Philip  made  no  reply. 

"They  say,"  I  continued,  "that  you  are 
®gaged  to  Miss  Wright." 

"  Meddling  blockheads !     Impertinent  spies ! 

How  dare  they  ?     How  should  they  know  ?" 

"  Know  ?  Oh,  my  dear  Philip,  it  is  not  true, 
isitr 

"  And  suppose  it  is  true,  have  I  not  a  right 
to  please  myself?  Who  dare  say  a  word 
against  it  ?  Yes,  I  tell  you — I  am  engaged  to 
ho-r 

"Engaged!     Ah,PhiKpr 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  minutes. 

At  length  Philip  tossed  off  his  cup  of  tea, 
^d  jumped  up. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  all  about  it  at  once, 
^hel.      I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 

have  a  right    to   please    myself.      Well — I 
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suppose  I  have  pleased  myself — I  tell  you  ^ 
am  married  !''  and  he  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Nonsense,  Philip  !  I  do  not  believe  you ' 
You  are  only  joking !" 

'^  It  is  a  joke  that  will  last  all  my  fife,  how- 
ever," replied  he,  laughing  again.  It  ^ns  > 
loud,  nervous  laugh  —  not  a  happy  ku^ 
''So  come,  Rachel,  don't  look  so  disgusted. 
She  would  not  like  it,  and  she  is  your  aster 
now,  you  know." 

My  sister ! 

"  Oh,  Philip !"  cried  I,  "  if  you  really  mean 
what  you  say,  what  will  become  of  Aunt 
Dorothy  !  Poor,  dear  Aunt  Dorothy  I  WW 
will  she  say  ? 

"  Oh,  I  know  she  will  not  like  it !  I  know 
she  will  make  the  deuce  of  a  fuss !  And  that 
is  the  reason  why  Esther  thought  we  had 
better  keep  it  quiet  for  a  little,  and  not  tdl 
her  anything  about  it  till  it  was  all  over,  and 
there  was  no  help  for  it." 

"  All    over !       And    do    you    really  mean 
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*  you  are   actually  —  actually — married  — 

flip?" 

'Yes — actually — actually — married — tied  up 
Mided  high  and  dry !  Well,  why  do  you 
congratulate  me  ?  I  am  glad  I  have  told 
!  It  is  such  a  trouble  to  have  a  secret  to 
K-it  wears  one  so !  Well,  Rachel,  why  do 
i^ou congratulate  me?" 
Oh,  Philip,  I  cannot !" 
Nonsense — nonsense  !  Don't  cry,  Rachel. 
I  such  a  nuisance  to  see  any  one  cry  !  It 
ot  be  helped  now,  you  know ;  so  we  may 
ell  make  the  best  of  it.  If  you  will  not 
rt  her,  and  contradict  her,  but  let  her 
her  own  way,  as  she  will  expect  of  course, 
I  sure  we  shall  all  settle  down  very  quietly ; 
she  will  save  me  a  world  of  trouble.  You 
ot  think,  Rachel,  how  clever  she  is  at 
lints !  My  only  fear  is  about  Aunt  Dorothy, 
hope  she  will  not  make  herself  very  dis- 
eable,  for  I  know  Esther  would  not  stand 
nd  I  do  hate  family  squabbles — they  are 
I  nuisances.      If  you  will  only,  all  of  you, 
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let  Esther  have  her  own  way,  I  am  son  ei 
thing  wffl  go  on  my  smoothly;  uiddiei 
is  done  now,  you  know/' 

"But  how  was  it  done? — ^whenf — ^wl 
I  can  hardly  bdhre  you  even  now,  Fhilipr' 

"  Oh,  weD — why  I  do  not  know  ezad^ 
it  was  done !  I  did  not  intend  it  ezBd 
thought.  But  Esther  assured  me  thai 
quite  understood  I  did,  and  she  let  out,  i 
how,  that  she  had  quite  made  up  h^ 
that  it  was  to  be,  and  that  she  quite  ret 
my  affection.  I  must  say  till  she  told 
1  was  not  aware  that  I  cared  so  very 
about  her — but  mind  you  do  not  tell  her 
Rachel.  So  as  a  man  of  honour,  what 
I  do,  you  know?  She  seemed  so  persi 
that  I  meant  to  marry  her — I  could  not  es 
tell  her  point  blank,  that  I  had  not  thi 
of  it,  it  would  have  been  so  unpleasan 
her,  and  she  has  always  been  so  good-na 
to  me !  and  she  assured  me  that  I  had 
her  so  much  attention !  Certainly,  I  had  s 
great  deal  of  her,  but  I  really  could  not  help 
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So  then  she  settled  we  should  get  married 

P"^^ly.      It  would  save  Aunt  Dorothy   so 

°^ch  trouble,   she  said,   which  was   certainly 

^^  considerate  on  her  part,  I  must  in  justice 

^7»  as  Aunt  Dorothy  has  always  been  so  very 

iu-natured  to  her.     She  said  she  did  not  care 

"^  least  about  a  fine  wedding-day,  and  brides^ 

'^'cuds  and  breakfast,   and  all  that  fuss ;   that 

Ae  only  cared  for  me,  which  was  very  kind  of 

"^^  I  thought.      And  you  know  I  hate  a  fuss 

'''Myself ;  so  Mortlake  got  a  special  licence ;  and 

<^   morning  early,  we  met  at  the  church  in 

^  next  parish,  and  there  we  were   married, 

^^  no  one  the  wiser,  except  the   clergyman 

**d  his   derk.      I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the 

^*^gyman  is  a  great  friend  of  MortIake*s,  and 

P*t>inised  to  say  nothing  about  it,  till  it  was 

K^Oerally  known." 

•*  Does  Lady  Mortlake  know  anything  about 
it  ?*' 

**Whyno — I  cannot  say  that  she  does  ex- 
actly;' 

*'  Well,  I  must  say  I  think  it  very  strange, 

''^OL.   II.  E 
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to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  Esther  should  b^^ 
carried  on  the  affair  with  such  surprising  secr^^'* 
So  no  one  knows  anything  of  it  except  ^^* 
Mortlake  ?" 

'*  And   the   clergyman — ^not  a  soul  besid^^' 
You   see  Lady  Mortlake  is   so  very  nervou^ 
and   so   horridly   selfish.       Esther   has  msu^^ 
herself  so  useful  to  her  that  had  she  been  cc^*** 
suited,  Esther  was  sure  she  would  have  refiis^^ 
her    consent,    and    then   it   would   have  ma^^^ 
our  marriage  more  awkward  than  ever." 

"  Well,  but  of  course  you  have  asked  M^^* 
Wright's  consent.  It  is  usual  to  ask  the  mothe:^''s 
consent  at  all  events,  is  it  not  ?" 

"Esther  said  it  was  not  at  all  necessa^r^. 
It  w^ould  be  time  enough  to  inform  her  a.«^J* 
day." 

"  Surely  that  was  rather  a  strange  speech  ^^ 
make." 

"  Perhaps  so.  I  wished  to  let  Mrs.  WrigW 
know  myself,  but  Esther  is  so  decided  th^^ 
I  find  it  does  not  quite  do  to  contradict  h^**- 
I  do  not  mean  of  course,  that  I  should  n^^ 
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^^  anything  I  thought  proper ;    but  of  course, 

*^  this  instance,  Esther  must  know  better  than 

^   what  is  advisable.      After  all,  it  is  nothing 

^  me,   so  I  let  Esther  settle  it  as  she  likes. 

It  was  not  worth  the  bother  of  making  a  fuss, 

^Hd  though   Esther   is   so  very  good-natured, 

^nd  is  so  very  much  attached  to  me,  still  some 

relies  have  a  kind  of  way  with  them,   which 

i^i^es  it  not  quite  pleasant  to  oppose  them. 

Strides,  it  would  be  very  unkind  to  say  a  word 

*o  soon  after  our  wedding,  and  that  such  a 

^^  one,  as  Esther  says,    and   after  she  has 

•^crificed  so  much  for  me ;    for  of  course,  she 

^^^nnot  expect  to  live  for  the  future  in  the  style 

^c  has  been  accustomed  to." 

**  Style  she  has  been  accustomed  to  ?     My 

dear  Philip,  this  is  really  too  absurd  !    Only  ask 

^y  Mortlake  what  kind  of  style  she  was  living 

^  ^th  her  mother." 
"  Oh,  well,  I  suppose  she  means — of  course 

^  means  the  style  she  has  been  living  in  at 

the  Han." 

"  How  long  is  this  secret  to  be  kept  ?" 

E  2 
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"  We  were  thinking  of  making  the  marrii 
known   as  soon  as  Edith   came  down  staS^ 
again.      She  will  talk  to  Aunt  Dorottiy  tf^^ 
keep  her  quiet,  I  know,  she  is  such  a  IdcP^ 
girl;   and  I   do   hope,  Rachel,  that  you  wiS 
endeavour  to  do  the  same,  that  I  may  have 
peace  and  quiet  at  home.    I  am  sure  we  shall 
be  very  happy  together,  if  you  will  only,  all  of 
you,  take  care  and  not  oppose  Esther,  because 
she  naturally  will  like  to  have  her  own  way — • 
all  married  ladies  do — ^and  when  Esther  married 
me,  as  she  says,  and  made  such  8acri6oes  for 
my  sake,  it  would  be  very  hard  upon  her   to 
find  she  is  not  to  be  mistress  after  alL    Y<3^ 
will  oblige  roe  very  much,  my  dear  Rachel  if 
you  will  endeavour  to  show  this  in  the  propff 
point  of  view  to  Aunt  Dorothy.     Of  course  1 
cannot  allow,  indeed  I  have  promised   not  ^ 
allow  Esther  to  be  domineered    over,  so  pr«y 
make  my  aunt  understand  this,  like  a  go^ 
girl — you  understand,  Rachel  ?" 

"  I  assure  you  Aunt  Dorothy  will  make    ^ 
attempts  to  domineer,  as  you  call  it,  or  ratl^' 
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I  should  imagine,  as  Esther  calls  it/'  said  I. 

"You  very  little  understand  Aunt  Dorothy's 

«J>nkJter  if  you  imagine  she  will  make  any 

stniggle  to  maintain  her  authority.     She  would 

1^6  the  last  person  not  to  surrender  it  at  once 

to  your  wife.     But  oh,  Philip,  how  could  you 

S^t  us  such  a  sister  I   Poor  dear  Aunt  Dorothy, 

^^  will  she  say  when  she  hears  it?     How 

^  she  hear  to  have  a  connexion  of  the  detested 

Mortlakes,  and  one  whom  she  dislikes  so  much 

^  she  does  Esther  Wright,  put  in  authority 

<^er  her  ?" 

*'  Oh,  she  will  get  used  to  it !"  said  Philip 

^th  the  same  uncomfortable  laugh ;  "  all  wiU 

8^  right  in  a  little  while,  you  will  see,  if  you 

^  not   all   set  your  faces   together   against 

^ther ;    all   will   go   on  very  well.     And  you 

^^^nnot  think   how  clever   she  is  at   accounts. 

°he  has  been  managing  mine  for  me  for  the 

*st  three  weeks,  and  it  has  saved  me  such  a 

*^d  of  trouble.     I  really  could  not  take  them 

^  again,  and  if  I  had  not  married  her  she  said 
1 
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^'When  do  you  meaa  to  faring  ! 
here?" 

^'  Why,  any  day  now.  When  you  all 
it|  it  win  not  matter  how  soon." 

*^  Do  you  wish  me  to  tdl  my  aunt  and 
then?" 

"  Oh,  I  wish  you  would — ^it  would  sa 
so  much  trouble !" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


t  LEFT  the  room  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
t^^ting  them  with  this  extraordinary  episode 
^  our  domestic  history  immediately ;  but  when 
got  half  way  up  the  stairs,  my  courage  fairly 
^Ve  way.  I  opened  the  door  of  my  father's 
^om,  that  room  where  he  died,  and  which 
^  all  probability  would  so  soon  receive  a 
^^i^tress,  the  most  uncongenial  to  that  dear 
'other's  taste  that  could  possibly  be  imagined, 
^^d  throwing  myself  upon  the  bed  fairly  sobbed 
^oud. 

When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  myself  to 


room.        I    hardly    knew    how    to    begin, 
felt   sorry  I  had  washed   away  the   traces 
my  tears,  as  their  discovery    might    have 
to    a    leadicg    questtoa   on    Aunt    Dorot 
part. 

However,  she  did  not  even  look  up  from 
tatting  when  I  entered,  merely  observing  th 
had  finished  my  tea  very  expeditiously. 

"Will  not  Philip  be  dull,  Rachel  del 
asked  Edith.  "  It  is  a  pity  to  leave  hin 
much  alone,  I  think;  and  I  really  ougbl 
spare  you  now." 

"  Philip  sent  me,"  replied  I. 

There  was  another  pause.  No  one  sen 
inclined  to  make  any  further  remark.  Edi 
thoughts  were,  of  course,  with  her  lover — wl 
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'*  I  have  something  to  tell  you/'  I  began ; 
'^  something  very  important  to  tell  you,  Aunt 
Dw)thy  and  Edith." 

^  Law !  my  dear !''  exclaimed  my  aunt, 
''where  did  you  pick  up  that  tragedy  queen 
tone?  The  fox  has  been  running  away  with 
^ore  of  the  geese,  I  suppose.  See !  you  have 
Vdte  frightened  your  sister.  She  has  turned  as 
P^  as  a  sheet  1" 

**  It  is  nothing  about  Louis,  Edith  ;  but  it  is 
^^'y  strange  ill  news,  nevertheless." 

**  Speak  it  out  at  once — ^I  hate  suspense !" 
**ed  my  aunt. 

••  Wen  then,  PhiUp— Philip  is—" 

**Not  going  to  marry  that  yoimg  woman? 
^^^chel,  anything  but  that !"  cried  my  aunt, 
*^rting  from  her  seat. 

•*  He  has  married  her !" 

lif  y  aunt  sank  back  in  her  chair,  as  pale  as 
^^th  had  been  a  moment  before.  Her  eyes 
^osed,  and  her  lips  were  motionless. 

"  Quick,  Rachel,  quick  !"  cried  Edith.  "  The 
^ts — she  has  fainted  !" 
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And  so,  indeed,  she  had — ^the  first  and  last 
time  she  ever  did  so  in  her  life. 

She  came  to  herself  by  degrees,  but  seemed 
hardly  to  recover  her  recollection.  She  said  she 
had  been  ill — she  thought  some  one  had  told 
her  bad  news ;  but  that  as  both  of  us  were 
there  and  quite  safe,  she  supposed  she  must 
have  dreamt  it.  It  was  very  strange !  She  did 
not  often  fall  asleep  over  her  work.  The  room 
must  have  been  very  hot,  she  supposed.  Wlxat 
o'clock  was  it  ? 

All  this  she  half  murmured  to  herself,  slmA 
then  exclaimed : 

"  My  dear !  what  is  that  you  have  got  in  your 
hand  r 

"  The  salts,  dear  aunt." 

"  The  salts  ?  What  do  you  want  the  ssJts 
for  ?  Put  them  down  directly.  It  is  a  very  l>2^ 
habit  to  get  into,  this  using  salts.  No  sensil^*^ 
young  woman  ought  ever  to  require  them.  ^^^ 
them  down,  Rachel.  I  do  not  approve  of  y  ^^ 
carrying  them  about  you !  Dear  me !  I  ^^ 
very  weak — very  unlike  myself  !'* 
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*•  You  have  been  31,  dear  aunt.     It  was  for 
you  that  I  got  the  salts/' 

** Nonsense,  my  dear!    I  do  not  remember 
^aything  about  them." 

You  fainted,  dearest  aunt/'  said  Edith. 
Fainted  ?     Preposterous,  my  dear !    I  never 
did  such  a  thing  in  all  my  life." 

**  Rachel   brought  some  unpleasant  news — 
Philip — do  you  not  remember?" 

** Philip? — Unpleasant  news?"     She  paused 

^    if  considering,  and    then    continued   in   a 

tone  so  hopeless  and  pathetic  that  it  brought 

"ie  tears  to    my   eyes.      "  Yes,   yes ;    now    I 

^member !     Ah,  well,  I  am  an  old  woman — a 

^ery  old  woman — so  it  does  not  much  signify ! 

Children,  for  the  first  time  I  feel  glad  your  poor 

d^r  father  is  not  alive !    This  news  would  have 

"Ofled  him,  and  it  is  a  sad  death  to  die  of  evil 

^cvrs!     We    never    know    what   is   best — we 

'^ever  know  what  is  best !     Well,  well — I  am 

^  old  woman !     I  shall  not  have  to  bear  it 
long." 

**  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on  very  comfortably 
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together/'  said  Edith.    *'  I  dare  say  it  will  not  l>e 
so  bad  as  we  expect." 

"  Do  not  flatter  yourself  so,  Edith.  It  wil 
be  worse  than  you  expect.  Esther  Wright  is 
mean,  artful,  selfish,  and  clever.  What  good 
can  come  of  such  a  character?  My  poor  diil- 
dren  !  what  will  become  of  you  ?" 

**  If  she  is  as  bad  as  you  think,*'  said  Editli, 
cheerfully,  "  do  not  let  us  mind.  She  cannot 
do  us  any  harm !  Let  us  receive  her  as  kindlf 
as  we  can.  We  three  and  Hubert  will  stand  hj 
each  other ;  and  she  will  not  dare,  even  if  she 
should  feel  inclined,  to  make  herself  very  intol- 
erable ;   and  soon  Louis  will  be  back." 

The  last  words  she  spoke  in  a  tone  of  tnistfiil 
conviction,  as  if  Louis  could  shield  her,  and  J* 
of  us,  from  every  danger,  from  every  annoyance* 
just  like  some  gallant  knightly  giant-slayer  of 
the  olden  time.  Ah !  in  these  times  of  conven- 
tialism  and  security,  more  dangerous  and  deadly 
giants  and  dragons  are  occasionally  to  be  m^ 
with  than  were  ever  disposed  of  by  the  bravest 
St.  George  of  fairy  tale. 
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"Soon  Louis  will  be  back,"  said  Edith; 
Emd  then  all  will  be  well.' 

**  Poor  children !"  murmured  my  aunt. 
How  strange  it  is/'  she  then  went  on,  half 
*  herself,  *'  how  strange,  after  all,  that  I  should 
d  more   sorry    than  angry !      Poor  Philip ! 

never  thought  I  could  have  said  '  poor 
bHip,'  for  it  is  all  his  own  fault!  Madam 
[ortlake's  niece,  Mrs.  Longwood !  Ah, 
dl !  1  have  foreseen  this  many  a  day !  I 
ought  I  should  have  died  of  shame  and  rage 
^lcn  the  day  came.  The  day  came !  You 
lid  they  were  married,  did  you  not,  Rachel  ?" 

**  Yes,  dear  aunt,  privately  married." 

**  Creeping  into  the  old  family  like  a  cat ! 
^cD,  well,  the  Longwoods  have  not  generally 
5en  married  like  that.  Nobles  have  given 
»^ay  the  brides,  and  the  whole  county  turned 
^t  to  welcome  them  to  their  home.  But  the 
ouse  has  fallen — quite  fallen — and  Philip's 
hildren  !  Oh,  Edith  !  Rachel !  girls  !  why 
^nnot  I  be  angry  ?  why  can  I  only  be  sorry  ? 
U)ok     here ! "    and   she    indignantly    brushed 
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away  the  tears  which  gathered  so  unwontedlj 
in  her  eves. 

"I  have  lost  my  spirit — lost  my  spirit! 
Well,  well !  it  is  a  more  befitting  temper  for  an 
old  woman.     I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  it 


IS  so. 


"  Oh  yes,  dearest  aunt !"  said  Edith ;  "  it  is 
far  better  not  to  be  angry !  What  use  is  it 
to  be  angry?  We  cannot  prevent  the  mar- 
riage now ;  and  poor  Philip !  he  will  be  the 
greatest  sufferer.  If  he  does  not  care  for  her, 
after  all,  as  Rachel  seems,  from  his  manner,  to 
think,  how  he  must  repent  it  already !  We 
must  all  try  and  live  as  happily  together  as  we 


can  now." 


"  All  of  us— and— Esther  Wright !"  said  my 
aunt.  "  Well,  well !  I  have  had  manv  trials  in 
niv  lontr  lifo :  and  this  is  the  hardt^st  to  hear  of 
thorn  all.  I  do  not  think  I  could  feel  about 
anythinir  again.  So  it  is  time  I  should  go— 
timr  I  should  go  !" 

*'  (""liilihYn  !"  she  exclaimed,  starting  up  ^ 
hiT  chair,  *'  there  is  oidv  room  for  one  more  in 
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le  old  vault.     That  is  a  comfort !     She  will 
ot  be  able  to  get  in  there !     There  at  least 
e  shall  be  safe  from  her  intrusion  !" 
She  fell  back  in  her  chair,  and  then  con- 
lued  in  so  dreary  a  tone,  that  it  went  to  oiu* 


**  I  do  not  feel  myself  at  all !  It  is  this  not 
ng  able  to  feel  angry  !  If  I  could  get  angry, 
hould  be  better !  I  have  heard  of  people's 
•it  being  broken.  I  did  not  much  believe 
b  a  thing  were  possible.  It  is  hard  to  break 
»gh  spirit.  But  now  I  see  it  is  possible  to 
it.  Girls,  I  think  my  spirit  is  quite 
ken." 

*  No,  no,  dear  Aunt  Dorothy,"  said  Edith, 
erently  kissing  her  hand ;  "  do  not  think  so. 
is  that  you  are  very  kind  and  gentle.  You 
us  a  good  example,  Aunt  Dorothy ;  we  will 
to  imitate  it.  When  is  Esther  to  come,  do 
.  know,  Rachel  ?" 

I  mentioned  what  Philip  had  said  upon  this 
d,  and  every  other  particular  concerning 
\  unlooked-for  event. 
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After    this    Auot    Dorothy    comjduned 
fatigue ;  so  unusual  a  confessioD  upon  her  p« 
that  we  both  felt  nimost  as  much  startled  aa 
she  had  informed  us  of  her  sudden  cocrasi 
to  the  Mahommedan  religion. 

I  supported  her  to  her  own  room,  for  d 
appeared  so  much  shaken  that  she  oould  hanC 
walk  ;  and  then  bidding  ber  good-night,  I  Ifl 
her ;  for  it  was  one  of  Aunt  Dorothy's  jmcl 
liarities,  that  she  could  never  endure  to  b 
waited  upon.  She  nerer  would  permit  either  t 
us,  or  any  ser^'ant  to  touch  her,  or  her  dothii^ 
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together — strive  with   all   our  might  to  keep 

crory  one  good  friends.     If    Aunt    Dorothy 

• 

»  treated  well,   we  will  not  care  for  anything 

Ac,  will  we  ?     We  will  bear  and  forbear.     If 

^  are  cheerful  and  obliging,  and  give  way  in 

iD  little  subjects  of  dispute,  Esther  will  find  it 

pnte  impossible  to  quarrel  with  us,  and  if  she 

hould  be  very  disagreeable,  why,   Louis   will 

(K)n  be  here !   Louis  will  soon  come  back  !" 

I  could  not  look  upon   the  prospect  before 

)    with     Edith's     hopeful,    angelic    temper. 

bilip's  rash  marriage  appeared  to  me  an  un- 

itigated   evil.      Still   I  promised  to   do   my 

St,  and  to  be,  at  all  events,  as  polite  to  our 

^  sister  as  I  possibly  could. 

It  was  now  time  for  Edith  to  go  to   bed, 

i  after   I  had  assisted  her  to  undress,  she 

gged  me  to  go  down  to  the  study  to  fetch 

r  a  book  she  wanted.     At  the  foot  of  the 

lirs,  I  found  Philip. 

"Oh,   here   you  come  at  last,  Rachel,"  he 

ed.     "  I  thought  you  never  would  leave  that 

ssed  room  of  Edith's  again." 

VOL,   II.  F 
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"  I  did  not  know  you  were  waiting  for  t^^ 
or  I  would  have  come  soooar.'* 

"  Waiting  for  you  !  What  the  deuoe !  Yon 
could  not  suppose  that  I  have  been  cajoyiag 
a  comfortable  nap  exactly^  all  the  time  you  httvc 
been  away !  What  do  they  say  to  it  ?  What 
do  Aunt  Dorothy  and  Eldith  think  about  ifc  f 
Not  that  it  matters — ^not  that  I  care — only 
one  would  like  to  know  if  they  are  very  out- 
rageous." 

There  was  a  nervous  irritabilify  about   hv 
manner  very  unusual 

'*  I  am  going  to  the  study  for  a  book  fir 
Edith.  If  you  like  to  come,  I  can  teD  yoo, 
Philip." 

He  followed  me  gloomily. 

"  Well,  now— out  with  it !  What  do  they 
say?  Aunt  Dorothy  is  in  a  terrible  n^  ^ 
suppose  ?" 

"  No,  she  is  not.  She  is  more  sorry  tlaD 
angry,  she  says.  But,  Philip,  when  I  told  her, 
she  fainted  away  !'* 

My  brother  sat  down,  and  remained  sisA 


f  « 
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'^^  8  momtot  or  two,  passing  his  hand  back- 
•"^  and  forvrards  across  his  brow. 
"  And  Edith  ?"  he  said  next. 
^'Ohy  Edith  always  behaves  like  an  angel, 
^<Hi  know.      She  is   fuU  of  good  intentions 
^^^aids  Miss  Wright — ^your  trtfc,    I  mean," 
i^e  word  nearly  choked  me ;  "  and  full  of  sym- 
athy  and  pity  towards  yourself." 

*'  She  is  a  good  girl.  But  you  must  not 
BJk  about  pity,  Rachel.  She  would  not  like 
' — and  I — I  ought  not  to  w^nt  it." 

He  spoke  the  above  with  much  feeling,  and, 

ben  starting  to  his  feet,  said  with  a  forced  laugh : 

''  Pity !     Why,  hang  it,  Rachel !  am  I   not 

*  bridegroom? — a  bridegroom? — ha,  ha,  ha! 

To  be  sure,  Esther  is  not  precisely  the  style  of 

wide  I  had  pictured  in  my  dreams.     But  who 

^^ver   does   marry  the  bride   of  his   dreams? 

Esther,  between  ourselves,  is  not  exactly  lovely, 

^or  exactly  yoimg ;  but  then  she  is  very  devef 

^d  sensible,  very  careful,  a  capital  manager,  I 

^^  sure,    and    very   good-natured,   I   think ; 

very  fond   of  me,  she  says,  and  such  a 
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head  for  accounts  !      I   am  sure  I  am  a  v^O^ 
lucky  fellow ;  and  I  confess  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  me  to  find  that  you  are  all  inclined  fiivofur- 
ably  towards  her.      I  shall  tell  her  how  pleased 

you  are." 

''  Not  exactly  that,  Philip,  but  we  do  intenc^ 
I  assure  you,  that  no  disagreements  shall  aive 
through  our  fault." 

''  Well,  that  is  just  the  same  thing." 

"  Not  exactly,"  I  thought,  but  I  let  it  pass, 
and  asked  whether  he  meant  to  acknowled^ 
his  marriage,  and  bring  home  his  bride  imme-^ 
diately. 

There  was  something  in   that  pretty  wor^ 
''bride,"  as   applied  to  Esther,  which  seeme 
singularly  unsuitable.      It  did  so   grate  upoi 
my  ear  ! 

Philip  replied  that  he  must  consult  Esther 
he  could  not  decide  upon  anything  till  he  h 
consulted  Esther. 

And  so  we  parted  for  the  night. 

Aunt  Dorothy  rose  at  her  usual  hour 
next  morning,  and  seemed  quite  fidgetted  wh^  ^ 
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I  called  at  her  room-door,  to  inquire  if  she 
wanted  anything. 

She  Would  not  let  me  in,  and  I  went  down 

^  t«e  breakfkst-room,  and  waited  some  time 

wfore  she   made   her   appearance,  with  some 

nJUttered  excuse  for  her  delay.     She  did  not 

'^ow  how  it  was,  but  she  had  been  unable  to 

S^  on  with  her  dressing  as  usual.     She  thought 

^^  must  be  getting  old ;  and,  indeed,   I  was 

P^ned  by  observing  her  hand  shake  very  much 

^  she  poured  the  tea  into  the  tea-cups.     She 

^Vr,  I  suppose,  the  anxious  expression  of  my 

^Xintenance,  for  she  smiled  sadly,  and  said : — 

"Never  mind,  niece  Rachel,  it  is  nothing. 
^^  is  only  that  I  am  too  old  to  stand 
-lumges/' 

It  was  the  only  allusion  she  made  to  the 
Painful  revelation  of  the  evening  before. 

Philip  did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the 
"'■^fast-table,  but  this  was  nothing  unusual. 
^^  now  I  had  to  acquaint  Hubert  with  the 
^P^^y  addition  to  oiu*  family  circle.  This  I 
^k  an  opportunity  of  doing  as  soon  as  break- 
^t  was  over. 


r 

f 
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mure  iiuuitTauic  man  eve 
detested  Esther  Wright, 
such  a  hypocrite  as  to  be  ci 
the  matter  with  him,  an 
earnestly,  for  peace  sake,  t 
of  dislike,  that  at  last  I 
justice  of  my  reasonings ;  a 
all,  Philip  had  a  right  to  br 
chose  to  his  own  home. 


r. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


'*  Aunt  Dorothy  ! — ^Edith !— .-She  is  come ! 
^  ^w  her  this  moment  enter  the  house,  leaning 
^Pon  Philip's  arm !" 

So  I  spoke,  as  I  rushed  into  Edith^s  room, 
"^here  she  and  my  aunt,  as  usual  since  her 
"*^ess,  were  sitting. 

"'  Come !"  cried  Edith. 

**  Impossible,  niece  Rachel !  To  enter  the 
^^Use  without  the  slightest  notice — without  any 
^^tliing  —  without  any  of  the  preparations 
'^^table  to  receive  a  bride — were  a  degree  of 
'^pertinence  even  beyond  the  contemplation  of 
'  Mortlake !" 
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"  She  is  come,  however,  aunt.  I  have  seen 
her,  and — ^here  she  is !" 

The  door  opened,  and  in  she  walked,  PhiGp 
foflowing. 

"  How  do  you  do,  girls  ?  How  do  you  do, 
aunt  ?"• 

And  Esther  embraced  us  all  round,  with 
great  condescension,  to  my  aunt's  extreme 
disgust. 

*'  Dear  me,"  she  continued,  "  I  feel  quite 
nervous  !  And  no  wonder,  I  am  sure.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  nervous,  you  know,  seeing 
you  all  again  under  such  very  different  circum- 
stances. I  dare  say  you  feel  it  too.  But  I 
could  not  help  it.  Philip,  naughty  fellow,  was 
so  very  obstinate  and  wilful,  and  would  give  me 
no  peace  till  I  consented,  though  it  was  ven' 
disagreeable — very  disagreeable,  indeed,  to  me! 
but  men  arc  so  selfish  in  these  matters !  And 
so  1  agreed  to  make  the  sacrifice,  for  I  would 
do  anything  for  poor  Philip'3  sake !" 

'*  I  am  afraid,  Mrs.  Longwood,"  said  my 
aunt,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  pronounce  that 
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name,  so  applied,  "  I  am  afraid,  Mrs. 
ood,  that  you  will  not  find  things 
d  as  I  could  wish  for  the  reception  of 

( bride ;  but  the  news  was  so  unexpected, 

lotice  so  very  short !" 

1 !  do  not  annoy  yourself,  pray,  my  good 

It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  for  you,  or 
;  else,  to  give  themselves  any  trouble.  I 
ire  any  directions  I  wish  myself;  it  will 

confusion." 
1   turning  to    Edith    and   me,  she  ran 

>w  surprised  you  must  have  been,  girls, 
^ou  heard  what  dear  Philip  had  been 
I  think  we  managed  it  very  cleverly, 
3u  ?  I  dare  say  you  did  not  think  Philip 
marry  so  soon,  did  you?  But  a 
r's  house  is  so  uncomfortable  without 
111  mistress,  thai  you  ought  not  to  be 
d  !     How  shy  and  silent  you  are,  girls ! 

in't  be  shy  !     I  assure  you  I  do  not  mean 

ly  strict.     I  think  girls  of  your  age  ought 

a  certain  latitude  allowed  them — a  cer- 
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tain  degme  of  indfipeiidmQS and Ji^  hn 
quite  my  opinioa ;  so  pray  don't  be  isf.  Aai 
€i couree  you  will  eontiuue  to  oall  me  'Brihsi' 
not '  Mrs.  LoDgwood,'  because  a&  Attniaitf 
call  each  other  by  their  Christian  names ;  ibf 
do  indeed,  so  I  shall  insist  upon  your  all  adfa| 
me '  Esther.' " 

AH  this  was  said  with  the  most  ainUbb 
condescension  imaginable.  Ecfitti  and  I  fidsot 
know  how  to  reply,  and  my  dear  aunt  bobl 
like  a  martyr  at  the  stake ;  as  if  she  had  finofy 
made  up  her  mind  to  endure  all,  whatever  dot 
all  might  be. 

**  La9y  Mordake  was,  no  doubt,  surprised 
and  concerned  to  hear  that  you  were  hsnof 
her  so  unexpectedly/'  she  said. 

*'  Oh !  I  dare  say  she  is  in  afainting  fit !  W 
I  coidd  not  be  at  the  trouble  and  worry  <i 
breaking  the  news  to  her.  I  left  all  diat  to 
Augustus.  I  shall  not  go  to  see  her  again  fi^ 
a  day  or  two,  till  she  has  got  over  it  Augusts 
will  find  some  one  to  take  care  of  her  peis» 
that  is  aU  she  cares  about." 
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^knd  your  own  mother,  I  presume — " 

"Oh!  I  have  written  .to  tell  her.  Poor 
Quumxia  never  understands  anything,  so  I 
iiMogfat  it  was  as  well  to  keep  her  in  ignorance 
iiBeFerythmg  was  comfortably  settled.  Well, 
Sood  morning,  aunt.  Good  bye,  girls,  for  the  pre- 
^t.   Come,  Philip,  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do." 

And  she  turned  towards  the  door.  Then 
'Wtting  back,  she  said : — 

"By  the  way,  aunt,  if  you  have  got  the 
wuse-keeping  keys  about  you,  you  may  as  well 
?ve  them  to  me,  for  of  course,  dear  aunt," 
rith  a  bland  smile,  "  I  shall  not  allow  you  to 

irtigue     yoiu^elf   any    more    with    household 
oatters." 

''I  think  another  time  will  do  for  that, 
^her,"  said  Philip,  looking  vexed  and  annoyed. 
Any  time  will  do  for  that.*' 

**No,  no,  you  inconsiderate  creature,  you. 
^  not  you  see  how  anxious  your  dear  aunt  is 
^  be  relieved  from  so  much  trouble  ?  Fatigue 
^  80  very  bad  for  a  person  of  her  age.  I  really 
^Umot  in   conscience  allow   it   a   day   longer. 
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Laasy  as  I   am,  and  mudi  as  I  hate 
keeping,  I  am   quite  detennined  to  ti 
burthen  upon  my  own  shouldera  inmN 
It  would  be  80  very  wrong  of  me  not ;  i 
you  not  think  ao  f* 

And  she  took  the  k^  firom  Aunt  Di 
hand. 

'*Theare  nowT'  said  she,  as  she  ( 
them  with  a  loud  jingle  into  her 
"  Now,  I  feel  happy !  Now  I  fed  that 
done  my  duty !  I  have  no  patience  witl 
wanting  a  honeymoon  !  such  a  lazy  w 
time,  /  think.  So  selfish  it  would  ha^ 
in  me  to  have  given  your  dear  au 
day's  more  trouble  than  I  could  have  hel 

And  passing  her  arm  through  Philip 
both  left  the  room  together. 

We  remained  gazing  at  one  another. 

"  How  changed  she  is  !"  exclaimed  E 
length.     "  I  should  hardly  have  known  li 

"  Insolent  creature !"  cried  I.    "  She  i 
than  I  had  even  imagined." 

"  If  possible  still  more  vulgar  than 
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sed,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  "  and  that  is 
^  much.  Ah  girls !  your  poor  father ! 
ad  he  been  alive,  perhaps,  we  never  should 
seen  this  day.  But  no  matter  !  no  matter ! 
is  one  place  where  she  will  not  be  able 
me.  I  shall  get  there  before  her — I  shall 
lere  before  her !'' 

^ever  mind,  dear  aunt,"  said  Edith, 
is  will  soon  be  back,  you  know,  and  then 
lall  all  be  happy  again,"  but  while  she 
,  she  sighed. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


And  so  Esther  was  installed  mistress  d  die 
Grange.  Nothing  could  be  more  insuffenlil^ 
than  her  behaviour  in  this  d^city.  Without 
the  slightest  delicacy,  or  consideration  for  ti)0 
probable  feelings  of  a  gentlewoman  of  Anrt 
Dorothy's  age  and  disposition,  so  long  accQS* 
tomed  to  the  management  and  rule  of  ti)0 
house,  she  greedfly  grasped  that  authority  wto* 
no  one  thought  of  contesting,  with  an  insoksK* 
that  annoyed  even  Philip.  But  over  him  sh 
was  obtaining  so  complete  a  mastery,  or  f^ 
tressyy  which  is  a  far  more  abject  slav^,  tW 
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'  soon  relinquished  any  attempt  to  control 
r.  There  is  hardly  a  tyranny  in  the  world 
eater  than  that  which  a  canning,  active,  mv 
^promising  woman  exercises  over  an  indolent, 
y,  amiable  man,  when  that  man  is  her 
sband;  and  to  this  tyranny  my  unhappy 
)ther  was  yielding  himself  more  unresistingly 
ay  day 

Poor  Aunt  Dorothy  was  stung  to  the  quick. 
e  really  appeared,  as  she  said  herself,  broken 
rited.  The  sting  did  not  excite,  it  blighted 
*;  she  seemed  withermg  up  like  a  fallen 
I  Her  constitution  never  rallied  from  the 
Kdc  it  had  received  upon  the  inteUigence  of 
flip's  ill-starred  marriage;  and  that  shock 
her  lost  no  possible  opportunity  of  renewing, 
un  sure  she  took  a  malicious  pleasure  in 
cnging  upon  Aunt  Dorothy  her  superior 
^etration  ;  for  she  knew  well  that  she  had 
n  the  only  one  of  us  all  who  had  justly 
vedated  her  from  the  first 
To  say  that  Edith  and  I  were  made  quite  as 
lerable  as  my  aunt,  would  be  hardly  the  truth. 
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It  was  more  our  place  to  sabinit,  as  Eita 
both  fix>m  her  saperior  age,  and  her  poatkn  m 
eldest  brother's  wifei  was  entitled  to  a 
d^ree  of  dejference ;  and  neror  hsving 
any  will  of  our  own  we  had  kss  to  give  ip 
In  fisLct  it  seemed  a  part  of  Esthor's  oifii 
tactics  to  plume  herself  upon  albwing  a  *  *  ootdi 
latitude/'  as  she  called  it,  to.  young  peofh 
not  from  any  kindly  feeling  of  indulgeooe, 
I  am  very  sure,  but  because  Aunt  Dorothy  < 
ideas  upon  the  subject  were  quite  the  reverse. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
though,  that  Edith  or  I  were  base  enougl 
to  take  advantage  of  such  motives.  We  wer< 
of  course  ten  times  more  respectful,  mor 
deferential  in  our  conduct  towards  Aunt  Dorothy 
if  possible,  than  ever. 

Hubert,  too,  came  in  for  his  share  of  relatt 
tion  of  discipline.  Esther  ridiculed  the  idea  o 
a  young  man  of  his  age  being  kept  in  to* 
tightly.  He  might  go  when  he  liked,  and  coiP 
home  when  he  liked.  She  begged  he  wool 
not  stand  upon  any  ceremony  as  far  as  she  w^ 
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oonoemed.  She  promised  him  that  she  would 
iK)t  annoy  him  by  waiting  dinner  for  him,  or 
expecting  him  in  to  prayers  of  an  evening. 
"She  was  quite  for  allowing  young  people  a 
certam  d^;ree  of  latitude;"  and  again,  "she 
had  no  idea  for  her  part,  of  such  strict,  old- 
^shioned  ways !"  glancing  at  Aunt  Dorothy  as 
^  spoke.  Hubert  hated  her  nevertheless, 
ftough  he  did  not  scruple  to  take  more  and 
nu)re  advantage  of  her  "  opinions." 

But  a  scene  or  two  among  the  many  which 
^  impressed  so  vividly  upon  my  memory,  will 
give  a  better  idea  of  her  behaviour  than  whole 
I*ges  of  disquisition. 

It  must  be  supposed  that  we  are  again  in 
"^  dear  old  parlour,  which  has  been  the  stage 
of  so  many  episodes  in  our  domestic  history. 
^^p  and  his  wife,  Edith  and  I,  were  there 
Enabled  one  afternoon  some  months  aftcr^ 
^'''^n  Esther's  coronation,  as  Hubert  used  to 
^  ^er  marriage. 

Kiilip,"  said  Esther,  "  I  wish  to  goodness 

II.  6 
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you  would  not  let  that  dirty  dog  He  upon  the 
chairs.     I  have  told  you  so  often  !" 

"  Poor  little  Gyp.     She  will  do  the  chairs 
no  harm,  my  dear.     Besides,  she  is  so  aoc»s^ 
tomed  to  it.   Even  Aunt  Dorothy  never  objectedt     I  ^J 
did  she  Gyp?"  1^ 

"Aunt  Dorothy?  nonsense!     So  unkind ^^    1 1 
you,    Philip,   throwing  Aunt  Dorothy  in  tCMj     fc 
fece  ;  just  as  if  you  wished  her  to  be  mirti»^      |ii- 
You  are  very  ungrateful  I  must  say,  and 
particularly  polite." 

"  My  dear,  you  quite  mistake  me.     I  did  ni 
say  I   wished   Aunt  Dorothy  to  be 
again." 

"  I  should  think  not,  mdeed !  Wdl,  Vk0^' 
take  that  dog  off  the  chair,  or  I  will  do  it  m^^ 
self.  I  will  not  have  my  drawing-room  mad^ 
a  bear-garden  of." 

"  There,  there,"  said  Philip,  turning  off  poc^'' 
little  Gipsy,  "  I  hope  you  are  satisfied.    B**** 
you  had  better  not  come  near  her.     I  doo  ^ 
think  she  likes  vou,  Esther." 

«  Little  brute  !     Well,  there  is  no  love  lo5f 
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bct^^een  us,  that  is  one  comfort     And  now, 
Philip,  do  attend  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  if 
you    can,  and  do  leave  the  fire  alone.     It  is  so 
fi<lgettiDg,  that  constant  poking  \" 
I^bilip' obediently  complied. 
Well,  my  dear  f  said  he. 
I  have  been  counting  the  best  bed-rooms 
<)^e^,  and  I  can  only  make  out  three  besides  our 
^^ — the  one  the  girls  sleep  in,  the  one  that 
you.     used    to   have,   and  the  one  your  aunt 
has.*' 

**  You  forget  Hubert's  room  and  the  two 
fl«re  rooms." 

**  Oh,  I  don't  count  those  pokey  little  holes — 
^^y  are  not  fit  to  put  a  fiiend  in." 

**  I  do  not   see  that  there    is   anything  to 

^^^plain    of.      Grantley    has    often    occupied 

^^  of  them,   and  he  was  always  very  comfort- 
ably" 

*•  Comfortable  ?     Of  course  he  was.     But  I 
^^a  thinking,  if  I  were  to  ask  any  of  my  own 
"^^nds  down  to  see  me,  where  on  earth  should 
^  put  them  r 

O  2 
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"  Well,  my  dear,  since  you  ask  me,"  replied 
Philip,  yawning,  "  I  think,  if  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  accommodation  we  can  offei 
them,  your  friends  had  better  stay  away." 

"I   wish  you  could   cure  yourself  of  th^^ 
horrid  habit  of  yawning  in  one's  &oe  so.    It 
so  rude  !     Stay  away  ? — that  is  easily  said  !■ 
but  suppose  I  want  them  to  come  ?" 

"  Well  then,  I  suppose  they  must  put  up  wit 
the  spare  rooms." 

"  How  teazing  you  are !     I  declare  you 
enough  to  worry  a  saint !" 

"I  never  can  understand,"  said  Phitp^^ 
stretching  himself,  "  why  the  poor  saints  ^S0^' 
always  supposed  to  have  such  very  susceptibW-' 
tempers — can  you  Rachel  ?"  and  he  got  up, 
lounged  towards  the  window. 

"  I  declare,  Mr.  Longwood,  you  are  too  bad 
so  very  unkmd  after  all  the  sacrifices  I  ha^ 
made  for  you — so  insulting!"  and  Esther b 
recourse  to  the  man-subduing  pocket-handkf 
chief. 

"My    dear,   I    did    not     mean    to    insu// 
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you,  I    am   sure.      Come  now— pray    don't, 
Esther  !'* 

**  You  are  so  teasing,"  sobbed  Esther. 

**  Well,  well — now  don't.  You  know  I  do 
^  hate  a  scene." 

**  A  scene !  —  that  is  just  like  you 
^€n.  You  worry  us  to  death  with  your 
^kindness,  and  then,  if  our  feelings  are 
^^  least  bit  hurt,  you  cry  out  about  a 
^ne !" 

**  Well,  well  —  come  now,  Esther — never 
^ind,  there's  a  good  girl !"  Esther  liked  to  be 
^ed  a  girl.  "What  is  it?  What  do  you 
^nt  me  to  do  ?" 

**  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything.  I  only 
^^ixted  to  consult  with  you — to  ask  you  quietly 
^^W  I  must  manage — ^how  I  must  arrange. 
*Ut  you  never  are  the  least  help  to  one, 
^*Ulip  —  you  never  give  one  the  slightest 
^Pport." 

*'  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  What  were  we 
^king  about?" 

"  About  the  bed-rooms,  that  is  all.     I  was 
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only  just  saying  that  if  I  were  to  ask  my  deir 
mamma  or  my  sisters  to  come  and  see  me,  of 
course  I  should  like  to  make  them  as  comfort- 
able as  I  possibly  could.     Do  not  you  think  it 
is  the  duty  of  children  to  make  every  effort  to 
insure  their  parent's  comfort  when  they  come  t43 
see  them  ?    Now,  £dith,  I  appeal  to  you,  wlm-'^ 
are  always  so  very  good  ?" 

"  Of  course,"  said  Edith.  « It  is  such  '^ 
very  plain  duty,  that  I  think  you  need  hardJ^) 
require  any  one's  opinion  to  support  you." 

"  There,  Philip,  you  hear — you  hear  wl 
Edith  says !  You  see  she  quite  agrees  with 
in  thinking  it  impossible  to  put  dear  mamnc^^ 
into  either  of  those  little  crampy,  pok^3^ 
rooms !" 

"  But  Esther,  stay  a  moment — " 

"No,  no — you  need  say  no  more.  I  se« 
you  quite  agree  with  me.  And  now,  Philip,  I 
hope  you  are  quite  convinced,  though  you  af^ 
so  obstinate,  how  improper  it  would  be!  I 
could  not  do  it,  indeed !  I  could  not  sleep  i^ 
my  own  bed  in  peace,  indeed  I  could  not,  » 
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mainma  was  to  be  put  into  either  of  those 
bonid  wretched  rooms !" 

''  I  don't  think  they  are  bad  rooms  at  all ! 
^ut  if  you  think  your  mother  would  not  be 
^iofortable,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  tum- 
g  out  myself,  if  you  like ;  though  it  is  a  horrid 
Usance,  turning  out  of  gne's  room — such  a 
>uble  I" 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Philip,  I  could  not  hear  of 
ch  a  thing — putting  you  to  so  much  inconve- 
^Dce.  Besides,  I  don't  think  it  would  be 
ite  the  thiog,  you  know.  There  is  a  certain 
^ty  attached  to  the  persons  of  the  master 
d  mistress  of  a  households  Before  the  ser- 
K^ts,  you  know,  it  is  as  well  these  sort  of 
^^s  should  be  kept  up,  particularly  in  these 
^es,  when  the  lower  classes  are  getting  the 
per  hand  so  much  in  France.  Oh,  no !  I 
c^uld  never  think  of  that.  It  would  be  quite 
^proper — quite  infra  dig  /" 

•'  Well,  then  ;  what  do  you  want  ?  Do  you 
^  me  to  build  a  new  room  ?" 
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''Build  a  new  room!  Tliat  is 80 fib yoi( 
Fhifip !  Just  as  if  you  had  ffae  means  I  Vn^ 
indeed.  I  am  quite  awaie  of  all  the  hoiliMi 
upon  your  pursei  all  the  expense  whidi  hm^ 
to  support  so  many  relatives  puts  yen  too^  m 
I  am  not  ftiife  so  unreasonable  aa  to  wkh  jm 
to  build  a  new  room !  CMi  no,  ttis  houNB 
quite  large  enough,  and  too  large,  ixx  peopktf 
our  smafl  mcome.  There  is  nothmg  socrtn. 
vagant  as  a  large  house." 

I  was  upon  the  point  of  demanding  soDoe 
explanation  about  the  remark  concerning  Fhilip'i 
numerous  relations,  which  I  could  not  but  ftd 
was  directed  at  us ;  but  Edith  chedced  me  with 
an  imploring  look,  and  Philip,  throwing  hioD- 
self  again  into  his  arm-chair,  begged  his  wife  to 
explain  at  once  what  she  desired,  fcnr  he  wtf 
almost  tired  to  death. 

''  I  have  told  you  over  and  over  again,  Fh3q|^ 
if  you  only  would  pay  a  little  attention.  If  detf 
mamma  comes  to  see  me,  I  must  have  a  good 
room  to  put  her  into.     The  two  rooms  you  ciD 
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he  'spare  rooms*  won't  do;  but  the  room 
w  the  study  is  a  very  handsome,  convenient 
oom" 

"  What !    Aunt  Dorothy's  room  ?"  exclaimed 
•dith  and  I,  in  a  breath. 
"  I  mean  the  room  your  aunt  sleeps  in." 
"Well,  my  dear,  that  is  my  aunt's  room,  is 
not  ?" 

"  I  wish  you  would  not  call  it  your  *  aunt's 
^m/  Philip ;  I  very  much  object  to  its  being 
Jled  your  *  aunt's  room.'  You  might  as  well 
^  the  room  Grantley  has  slept  in,  '  Grantley's 
^m,'  It  is  a  very  foolish  plan  to  call  rooms 
f  people's  names.  People  end  by  thinking 
ley  have  a  right  to  them,  and  that  they  would 
'  very  ill-treated  if  they  were  removed  from 
cm.    Nothing  can  be  more  absurd." 

"  Surely,  Esther,  you  do  not  mean  to  say — 
»u  are  not  thinking  of  asking  Aunt  Dorothy 

change  her  room?"  cried  Edith.  "You 
nnot  really  intend  that  ?" 

"And  why  not,  pray?  It  is  extremely  in- 
^venient  having  all  the  best  rooms   in   the 
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house  occupied  in  this  way.  The  house  is  not 
one's  own.  One  might  as  well  be  in  an  bo. 
Your  aunt  enjoys  the  convenience  and  adwk- 
tage  of  living  in  Philip's  house.  It  is  too  bid 
that  poor  Philip  should  not  be  able  to  ask  i 
friend  to  come  and  stay  a  week  with  him  od 
that  account." 

"  Oh,  Philip !"  cried  I,  "  don't  let  it  bi 
done !  Don't  allow  Aunt  Dorothy  to  be  turned 
out  of  her  room!  She  never  would  bear 
it!" 

"  Don't  allow  !  Turned  out !  Would  not 
bear  it !"  repeated  Esther.  "  I  must  say  you 
make  use  of  very  strange  expressions,  Rachd. 
And  it  is  not  very  kind  of  you  to  endeavour  to 
make  Philip  take  part  against  his  own  wife 
But  I  have  always  heard  that  the  poor  wife  ba$ 
a  hard  time  of  it  when  sisters-in-law  are  aflowed 
to  interfere.  I  do  wonder  you  have  the  heart 
to  permit  it — I  do  indeed,  Philip  !  It  is  veij 
strange  indeed  not  to  find  a  friend  to  stand  by 
one  in  one's  own  husband!  I  thought  it 
would  have  been  very  different,  indeed  I  <&*• 
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lit  no  one  knows  the  hardship  of  married  life 
1  they  tiy — certainly  no  one  does !"  and  she 
i8t  up  her  eyes  to  the  window-pane  very  pa- 
ledcally  indeed. 

**My  dear,  I  will  not  allow  any  one  to  inter- 
sre,''  said  poor  Philip ;  '^  be  assured  of  it,  my 
lear.  But  indeed  I  do  not  think  it  would 
[oite  do  to  turn  out  Aunt  Dorothy." 

"Turn  out!  Who  spoke  of  turning  her 
mt?  Don't  run  away  with  Rachel's  violent 
xpressions  in  that  way,  Philip,  darling  !  Now 
k)  use  your  own  sense,  which  is  always  so 
soeHent  when  you  do  not  allow  other  people 
^  influence  you,  and  just  listen  to  me  quietly. 
i  am  sure  it  never  entered  into  my  head  to 
ton  out'  your  aunt.  All  I  want  is  quietly  to 
BKnre  her  things  into  the  little  blue  room.  T 
Bin't  think  why  you  all  call  it  *  little,*  for  it  is  a 
^  good-sized  room  for  a  single  lady;  and 
^  a  delightful  aspect !  such  a  pleasant  look- 
Hit  into  the  farm-yard !  so  very  cheerful ;  and 
^  sun  shining  in  so  bright  of  an  even- 
Hgr 
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''But  my  aunt  alwi^  lik«8  Ifatt  nunfll 
8un/'  said  Edith, 

''Now  Edith,  my  dear,  do.  not  iitate 
You  heard  what  your  brother  said  jiMt  ik 
moment  My  dear,  the  evening  son  ii  dnA 
more  wholesome  than  the  morning  sun.  It  a 
merdy  an  old  woman's  &ncy,  likbg  tlie  mflA* 
ing  sun,  begging  your  aunt's  pardon:  wi 
really  life  is  too  important  a  thing  to  b 
fettered  and  hindered  by  everybody's  ISHk 
whims/' 

'*  But,  Esther,  you  forget  the  stairs ;  there  i 
an  additional  flight  of  stairs  to  the  Uv 
room." 

"  Flight  of  stairs !  I  never  heard  of  sudi » 
preposterous  idea !  Really,  Edith,  to  call  Aob^ 
few  steps  a  flight  of  stairs !  Good  gracioa! 
how  you  do  exaggerate !  As  if  it  were  not 
troublesome  enough  to  remove  all  your  amiA 
things,  without  endeavouring  to  make  it  id 
more  so,  by  setting  her  against  it,  as  I  knov 
you  will,  Edith." 

*^  Really,  Esther,  I  think  you  are  quite  light 
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I  be  a  great  trouble,"  cried  Philip,  em- 
g  the  congenial  idea,  "  a  very  great 
i\      Do  not  you   think,    my  dear,   all 

considered,  that  it  will  be  best  to  leave 

as  they  are  ?'* 

0, 1  don't  think  it  will.  It  really  is  very 
rdinary,  I  must  say,  and  not  exactly  what 
cted,  when  I  undertook  the  management 
iir  household,  Mr.  Longwood,  to  meet 
lU  this  resistance,  and  all  this  opposition, 
1  these  discontented  tragedy  faces,  because 
)ly  propose  to  alter  the  disposition  of  my 
rooms." 

eally,  my  dear,  I  do  not  quite  see  the 
•  in  that  light,"  said  Philip,  meekly, 
hen  you  ought  to  do,  Mr.  Longwood. 
you  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  is 
one  at  last  who  is  capable  of  making  you 
ur  position  as  master  of  this  house,  in  its 
ght ;  but  considering  all  things,  I  ought 
)  be  surprised,  when  I  remember  how 
you  have  been  kept  under,  as  it  were." 
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"  Kept  under,  Esther  !  what  do  you  mi 
cried  Philip. 

"  Oh,  pray  do  not  be  angry,  Philip,  d: 
but  of  course  everjbody  knows  who  nilo 
before  /  came ;  and  this  is  one  reason 
think  it  advisable,  my  dear,  to  make 
know  their  proper  places," 

"  Then  you  really  are  planning  a  del 
insult,  Esther  I  Biilip,  will  you  alloir  il 
put  in  execution  f  Philip,  remmnber  my 
^e !  your  own  Other's  taater  I  Ob,  Fh 
not  allow  such  an  afiront  to  be  put  avuk 
selfofit!" 

I  started  from  my  seat,  and  ftlt  the 
rush  to  my  face.  I  spoke  with  grnt  i 
and  Esther  saw  her  advantage  and 
it 

"  You  are  quite  fbig^Aiiig  youraeJf  i 
fond  partiality  for  your  aunt,  Radiel,"  si 
with  an  air  of  the  mildest  candour  and  i 
ableness,  if  I  may  make  use  of  s 
word.      "  You  forget,  my  dear,  that  you  t 
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drafiing  your  eldest  brother's  wife,  when  you 
make  use  of  the  terms,  *  deliberate  insult,'  and 
'affitmt;'  rather  harsh  terms  to  apply  to  the 
^  simple  transaction  of  requesting  your  aunt 
to  be  so  very  good  as  to  allow  me  to  make  a 
ifight  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  my  bed- 
RKnoQs.  Do  not  you  think  so,  Philip  ?  I  appeal 
to  your  candour  and  judgment,  whether  you 
ttink  your  sister  is  quite  justified  in  calling  me 
'iosulting'  and  ^affronting,'  and  being  so  ex- 
ceedingly angry  with  me.  Of  course,  I  do 
Ottke  every  allowance  for  her  partiality  for  her 
>ont,  and  her  exclusive  anxiety  for  her  interests. 
I  do,  I  hope,  make  every  allowance,  and  there- 
rore  should  thmk  it  very  foolish  of  me  to  resent, 
w  fed  offended  with  Rachel's  violence  of  temper 
•^though  at  the  same  time  I  must  say,  if  any 
^c  is  offended,  I  do  not  think  it  ought  to  be 

7^  aunt." 
And  Esther  placed  her  hands  together  upon 

^^  lap,  and  with  head  on  one  sidie,  and  eyes 

^t  meekly  upon  the  carpet,  looked  the  victim 

^  aspersion  to  perfection. 


airecteri  to  some  oth* 
froofini-s,  Rachel,  you  v 
temper." 

"Yes,  indeed,  dear, 
would,  it  would  be  so 
fin-  you  and  ereiy  oni 
things  through  such  a 
gives  80  much  troubk 
dear.  It  reaHj  is  such 
fiiss  about  every  little 
larly  when  you  know  ho 
men,  indeed,  hate  fiiss." 
"  You  are  quite  right 
It  is  the  most  wearying 
tiresome  thing." 
"And  when  one  coo 
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Vti&f  I   «  only  let  me  hear  no  more  of  it,"  and 
he  left  the  room. 

"Oh,  Esther!"  exclaimed  Edith,  "if  you 
rcaBy  do  want  another  room,  pray  take  Rachel's 
and  mine !  We  will  move  to  the  attics,  any- 
where." 

''  Attics,  my  dear !  how  you  talk  !  Just  as 
rf  I  were  going  to  send  you  and  Rachel  into  the 
attics  !" 

"  We  should  not  mind  it  in  the  least." 

"No,  no,  I  could  not  hear  of  it;  besides  it 
^ould  be  the  trouble  of  making  two  moves  in- 
stead of  one." 

"Pray  wait  then  till  Mrs.  Wright  comes. 
At  least  wait  till  then," 

"How  inconsiderate  you  are  !  I  do  wonder 
^  you,  Edith,  I  must  say !  It  would  be  very 
Agreeable  to  mamma  to  think  she  was  turning 
*^y  one  out.  I  must  have  everything  arranged 
•before  I  ask  her." 

"  But  the  blue  room  has  not  been  slept  in  for 
^  long,  and  the  fire-place  is  so  small,  and  the 
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cliimnpy  smokes  so  very  much  !     Oh,  it  ncr* 
will  do.     Let  us  go  into  the  blue  room." 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense !  as  if  the  senants  h 
not  work  enough  to  do.  You  have  not  ti» 
slightest  consideration  for  any  one  in  the  worB 
but  your  aunt — turning  the  house  upside  liowB 
when  one  little  alteration  would  settle  cvoj 
thing." 

"  My  aunt  will  never  stand  it,"  sud  L 
"  Stand  it !  Stand  it,  indeed  1  If  she  k  ■ 
unreasonable  and  proud-spirited  aa  not  to  I 
able  to  stand  this,  the  sooner  she  leams  dtS 
rently  the  better.  I  think ;  and  the  sooner  A 
learns  who  is  mistress  in  this  house  the  bette 
I  think.  I  do  wonder  your  aunt  has  not  mta 
delicacy  of  feeling,  more  sense  of  propriety  thff 
to  contest  eveiy  little  matter  with  me  in  tb 
manner.  Making  any  ezeicise  of  my  du^,  * 
inistress  of  the  house,  so  ex^vmely  disagreealp 
tome." 

"  Esther,  how  can  you  be  so  unjust  ?" 
"  Rachel,  I  will  not  stand  haog  abused  t 
you  any  longer ;  and  I  shall  do  what  I  Hat* 
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proper-*  *  and  if  you  like  to  go  and  exasperate 
your  ^xant,  and  complain  together  of  my  tyranny, 
why  y^on  are  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

An.cl  with  an   air  of  offended   dignity  and 
{eebo^,  she  swept  from  the  room. 

"Hklith,  what  must  we  do?     This  will  kill 
Aunt  Dorothy!    Detestable  Esther  1" 
"Dear,  dear  Aunt  Dorothy  !     I  am  sure  she 

^  take  the  aflfront  patiently.     She  seems  to 

^v^  made  up  her  mind  to  bear   everything. 

We  will  get  Martha,  and  have  the  blue  room 

vnnged  as  comfortably  as  we  can  ;  and  now  let 

^  go  and  prepare  Aunt  Dorothy." 


H  2 
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CHAPTER  VHL 


Aunt  Dorothy  did  take  the  affront,  for        ' 
can  call  it  nothing  less,  with  a  patient  digniC^ 
that  surprised,  me  and  I  am  certain,  mortified 
my  amiable  sister-in-law! 

"  If  I  were  younger,  I  should  leave  the  house,  ^ 
said  my  aunt ;  "  but  I  am  too  old,  too  old  fo^ 
any  more  changes ;  besides,  I  shall  leave  all  my 
little  savings  to  you  two  girls,  and  I  do  not  waa* 
to  diminish  them.  Pride  is  too  costly  a  luxui^ 
for  me  to  indulge  in.  I  am  become  quite  ^ 
mean-spirited,  old  miser  for  the  sake  of  t^^ 
helpless  ones ;  for  what  will  become  of  yo"*^ 
when  I  am  gone  ?     And  money  is  power," 
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*•  Louis  win  soon  come  home/'  said  Edith. 

*^  Ah,  pretty  bird,  that  is  always  your  song ! 
VI  t  Philip  has  married  a  Mortlake," — Aunt 
CTothy  would  always  persist  in  calling  Esther 
IViortlake, — "  and  nothing  would  surprise  me 

*^  Ah,  dearest  Aunt  Dorothy,"  cried  Edith  ; 
^d  she  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  at  her 
•ot,  and  stroked  the  withered  hand,  as  she 
'as  wont ;  "  Don't  prophecy  evil  for  us.  Wait 
11  you  see  the  charming  little  room,  you  shall 
^\e  all  for  your  own,  in  the  most  charming 
ittle  parsonage  that  ever  was  built." 

**  Child,  child  !"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  passing 
tier  hand  over  the  soft  hair  of  my  lovely,  lovely 
sister. 

There  was  something  so  unusually  touching 
^^  Aunt  Dorothy's  manner  whenever  she  in- 
"^Iged  herself  in  a  caress,  that  it  always  brought 
"^  tears  mto  my  eyes. 

Well,  the  change  was  made.  Martha  bursting 
''^^h  ill-controlled  indignation,  assisted  us  to 
"^ove    all   Aunt   Dorothy's   long-undisturbed 


stores  of  wearing  apparel  and  other  possess' 
into  the  inconvenient  presses  and  cupboan 
tlic  little  blue  room. 

"  I  declare  it  is  too  bad !  All  the  houi 
crying  shame  upon  Mrs.  Longwood," 
exclaimed,    as  we  were  endeavouring  in 

make  the  lire  bum  in  the  long-dif 
chimney,  "turning  Missis  out  in  this  fea\ 
And  as  for  putting  all  Missis's  things  into  i 
miserable  litde  shelves,  it  can't  be  done- 
she  always  so  particular  too !" 

At  thb  moment  Esther  entered. 

"Well,  how  are  you  getting  on?"  said 
"  I  declare  the  room  looks  very  comfortable 

Martha  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  It's  impossible  to  put  Missis's  things 
those  little,  narrow  shelves,  Ma'am,  they 
be  all  crushed      Will  you  be  pleased  to 
one  of    the   men  to  help  me  move  her 
wardrobe  in  ?" 

"  Certainly  not.  I  choose  it  to  remaii 
the  present  where  it  is.  If  there  is  not  i 
in    the   presses.   Mis.  Dorothy  must  put 


^ 
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^i^ngs  into   her   trunks.      I   can't    conceive," 

she  said,  half  to  herself,  as  she  curiously  lifted 

^  ^d  examined  the  different  articles  as  they 

'V  on  the  bed,  "  I  can't  conceive  what  an  old 

^y  of  her  years  can  want  with  all  these  loads 

^  things !    taking  up  so  much  room   in   the 

"^Use.      I  am  sure  I  have  not  one  quarter  the 

''^tiaber  of  dresses !" 

*'Any  one  you  would  particularly  fancy, 
*ta'am?"  asked  Martha,  for  she  could  bear 
*^  no  longer,  in  spite  of  Edith's  sedative 
l(K>ks, 

**Mrs.  Martha,  I  do  not  fancy  yourimper- 

tmence,"  said  Esther,  calmly,  for  she  never  got 

into  a  passion,  "  and  I  think  the  sooner  you 

leave  my  house,  the  sooner  we  shall  both  of  us 

he  pleased." 

"  What !    leave  my  mistress  and  the  young 

J^ies !    Oh,  Ma'am !  oh,  Mrs.  Longwood  !    I 

"*d   not  want  to  offend  you,"    said  the    poor 

S^h  "  it  was  only  that  I  was  put  out  like,  on 

*^ount  of  Mrs..  Dorothy  !" 

'  You  are   welcome  to  make  any  apologies 
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you  think  proper,  and  T  am  willing  to  accept 
them,  for  I  would  not  stoop  to  bear  malice,' 
said  Esther,  "but  I  will  not  allow  you  M 
remain  any  longer  in  my  service.  The  impnP* 
tincnce  and  insubordination  of  your  iDanDi:r  Hi 
insufferable !  You  seem  to  forget,  like  some' 
other  people,  who  is  mistress  in  this  house,"        j 

"No,  Ma'ara — that  I'm  sure  I  don't;    noi' 
any  one  else  either.     It's  not  possible."  | 

"That  will  do— that  will  do!      You  marl 
leave  the  room." 

Martlia,  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes,  obeyed  her. 

"I  shall  have  no  peace,  I  see,"  Esther  con- 
tinued, "  till  I  have  got  a  completely  fresh  set 
of  servants  in  the  house.  A  more  disorderly, 
unruly  set  I  never  saw  !'* 

"  I  hardly  know  what  you  tan  find  ftnH 
with,  Esther,"  said  I.  "  We  have  oeva  foowi 
any  difficulty  with  them." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  if  you  choose  to  ^w 
servants  completely  their  own  way,  you  have 
□0  difficulty  with  them.  But  thfU;  is  not  119 
system  of  housekeeping." 
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"Nor  was  it  Aunt  Dorothy's." 

"Aunt  Dorothy!  Aunt  Dorothy!  always 
Aunt  Dorothy !  Really,  if  one  was  not  naturally 
sweet-tempered,  it  would  be  enough  to  set  one 
^te  against  her,  this  eternal  reference  to  Aunt 
Dorothy." 

"Pray,  Esther,  forgive  poor  Martha.  We 
shall  be  so  sorry  to  part  with  her !"  said 
Edith. 

"  Just  the  reason  why  you  should  part  with 
her.  When  once  one  begins  to  care  about 
parting  with  servants,  they  are  sure  to  get  the 
^pper  hand ;  and  to  be  tyrannized  over  by  one's 
servants  is  too  ridiculous  !" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you  there.  But  I  assure 
you  we  have  always  found  Martha  the  most 
^ng,  obliging,  docile  girl  possible — and  she 
™  been  in  the  house  so  long !  Pray,  Esther — 
'or  our  sakes  ! — be  so  good !"  pleaded  Edith. 
1  will  speak  to  her.  You  shall  not  again  have 
^y  reason  to  complain  of  her  behaviour." 

'  That,  you  may  rely  upon  it,  I  will  not ! 
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Impertinence  is  a  thing  I  never  oveibok.    Sbi 
leaves  my  service  to-mmTOw.** 

Edith  still  pleaded,  at  least  that  she  nqj^ 
remain  her  month,  according  to  custom. 

But  Esther  met  our  entreaties  and  reflioi- 
strances  with  that  cold,  calm  immutahiB^ 
which  is  sure  in  the  bng-run  to  overcome  evoj 
resistance,  and  we  gave  up  the  contest  ii 
despair. 

Poor  Martha  left  the  following  day. 

Her  dismissal  gave  a  great  pang  to  ddJ 
aunt,  against  whom,  in  spite  of  the  pretext 
which  Martha's  imprudent  conduct  afforded,! 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  blow  was  aimed. 
Esther  had,  from  the  moment  of  her  mvA 
waged  silent  but  £aital  war  against  the  giri  if 
her  devotion  to  her  former  mistress,  of  whom 
her  jealousy  must  have  been  excessive. 

Aunt  Dorothy  removed  into  the  blue-room 
the  same  evening,  and  uncomfortable  enough  >^ 
was. 

Esther  seemed  quite  elated  by  her  triuoop'^ 
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id  mistressed  it  over  us  with  greater  vigour 
lan  ever.  Her  next  attack  was  directed 
^inst  the  pretty  little  poultry-yard  which  our 
ear  father  had  planned  and  arranged  for 
3,  and  which  I  have  already,  I  think,  men- 
oned. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  proceeding  there, 
s  usual,  to  feed  our  feathered  pets,  Esther  told 
5  that  it  was  a  very  great  expense  keeping  it 
p,  a  greater  expense  than  Philip  ought  to  be 
urthened  with.  She  was  only  surprised,  she 
ittst  say,  that  we  had  not  the  consideration  to 
nrender  it  of  our  own  accord.  It  was  really 
Ttunate  for  poor  Philip  that  there  was  some 
Je  at  last  to  look  after  his  interests,  for,  what 
'th  all  the  burthens  upon  his  estate,  and  the 
Ige  family,  and  one  thing  and  another,  he 
«  well-nigh  ruined.  He  must  economize. 
iXuries  must  be  given  up.  The  poultry-yard 
1st  be  done  away  with.  We  need  not  trouble 
fselves  to  go  there  again.  Philip  had  given 
iers  for  the  trcUis-work  to  be  removed,  and 
5   poultry  was   turned   into    the   farm-yard, 
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where  they  ought  to  have  been  long  ago ;  and 
if  we  were  so  selfish  and  unreasonable  as  tote 
displeased,  she  could  not  help  it,  and  so  n^ 
she  left  us. 

We  were  both  grieved  and  vexed,  but  Am 
was  no  help  for  it  Philip  had  quite  given  ONT 
contradicting  her  in  the  slightest  particular,  loit 
was  useless  appealing  to  him.  When  we  wd 
to  our  poultry-yard  it  was  almost  demblBihrii 
and  we  turned  away  with  an  aching  heart  fittft 
the  spot. 

I  may  just  mention  that,  in  a  few  iMjk 
another  erection  was  completed  with  wood  wodk, 
and  upon  inquiry,  we  found  that  it  was  destined 
to  contain  some  tame  pheasants,  which  her 
cousin  had  promised  Esther  from  the  Hall.  As 
the  trellis  work  was  all  there,  it  was  a  pi^  it 
should  be  wasted,  she  said. 

These  pheasants  bring  to  my  mind  that  I 
have  not  said  anything  or  a  long  time,  of  the 
Hall's  inhabitants,  the  reason  being  that  th^ 
had,  shortly  after  Esther's  private  marriage, 
again   left   the  country.     The   shock   of    that 
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it  had  given  Lady  Mortlake  a  very  good 

Aise  for  a  nervous  attack^  and  she  had  taken 

vantage  of  the  pretext — Esther  declared   it 

as  no  more — to  induce  her  husband  to  remove 

tf  to  London  to  consult  her  own  physician, 

^ho  was  so  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  her 

ddicate  constitution.     Young  Mortlake,  whose 

JW  in  the  marriage  had  been  kept  a  profound 

^^creti  accompanied  his  parents,  and  the  Hall 

^  again  shut  up. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Tbe  winter  passed  wearily  on,  Esthirt 
conduct  became  every  day  more  intolerable,  m 
still  Louis'  return  was  delayed.  His  father  stiB 
continued  in  that  uncertain  and  precarious  slate, 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  leave  him.  Hb 
might  die  the  next  hour,  he  might  live  moDthV 
the  doctors  said.     So  Louis  had  to  pay  a  curdle 

to  do  his  duty  for  him  at ,  and  to  conten* 

himself,  as  best  he  could,  with  a  constant  co'' 
respondencc  with  his  betrothed. 

These  letters  were  Edith's  support  and  bo**  1 
lation — her  sun-light,  her  very  exist«Doe.    B"  \ 
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igerous  thing  to  place  one's  comfort  and 
)rt  in  any  earthly  thing.  Trite  as  is  the 
vation,  I  cannot  forbear  making  it. 
the  letter  she  expected  did  not  arrive  from 
iccident — and  in  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Qent — the  French  revolution  was  at  its 
it — such  an  accident  occasionallv  befel — 
I  would  be  wretched.  Her  spirits  would 
and,  in  spite  of  her  better  judgment  and 
s  to  overcome  them,  she  would  be  over- 
ned    with   the   most   dismal   prognostica- 

3r  disposition  was  inclined  to  despondency, 
insupported  by  Louis  and  his  cheerful  and 
line  encouragement,  her  hope  and  trust 
ed  to  fly  completely,  and  everything  was 
^  in  the  blackest  possible  aspect.  Perhaps 
IS  prophetic — who  can  say?  She  tried, 
d,  to  struggle  against  these  dismal  feelings, 
:ularly  when  she  saw  how  they  distressed 
-her  confidant  in  almost  every  thought; 
t  was  of  no  use,  and  at  length  I  resigned 
If  to    seeing   her   miserable,  and   waited 
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patiently  for  the  UDfiuling  restorative — Graot- 
ley's  next  letter. 

Those  letters^  so  fimdfy  cherished,  I  haw  m 
my  possession.  Here  is  one  of  th^m,  fttt 
which  I  will  give  some  extracts,  as  it  iriU  Mit 
me  in  my  narrative,  which  approadies  a  period 
so  crowded  with  events,  that  I  hardfy  know  Imtv 
to  arrange  them,  and  feel  almost  indined  to 
relinquish  a  task  so  far  b^nd  my  abilitfto 
execute  to  my  satisfiustion. 


tt 


Spiu  179-* 


"  My  poor  father's  health  still  contmues  io 
the  same  changeable  state.     Yesterday  he  afK 
peared    so    much   better,    that    we   felt  quft^ 
hopeful  about  him — at  least  I  did.     You  kno^ 
that  my  disposition  is   inclined  that  way.   V 
you  had  been  with  me,  my  darling,  I  have  vfi 
doubt  you  would  have  successfully  extinguishea 
my  elation  with  your  forebodings,  which  this  tiine, 
alas !  would  have  been  only  too  well  founded,  for 
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niy  &ther  had  a  fresh  relapse  this  morning, 
^i  seems  more  feeble  than  ever. 

^'I  could  not  but  be  affected  when  he  called 
^  just  now  to  his  bedside,  and,  with  the  tears 
'^ding  in  his  eyes,  told  me  that  he  felt  for  me 
^deed;  that  he  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
^ing  us  so  long.  *  Yet  I  know,  dear  boy,* 
6  said,  Hhat  you  do  not  wish  for  my  de- 
^iture  as  I  do  myself.'  Then  he  was  pleased 
express  himself  most  kindly  with  regard  to 
y  behaviour,  which  he  called  '  dutiful' ;  as  if, 
leed,  I  could  lay  claim  to  any  merit  for  such 
simple  act  of  duty  as  I  am  now  engaged 
K)n.  He  wants  me  to  leave  him,  and  to 
turn  to  you.  But  this,  of  course,  I  will  not 
Jar  of;  nor  do  1  think  my  Edith  would  receive 
e  were  I  to  acquiesce  in  his  kind  entreaties ; 
id  so  I  tell  him. 


"  Your  account  of  affairs  at  the  Grange  does 
ot  surprise  me.  I  do  not  think  anything  will 
ludi  surprise  me  again,  since  you  wrote  me 
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word  of  poor  Philip's  SMiriii^  I  uHt  flub 
one  exception.  I  ahaU  be  way  mnoh  wmpnA 
if  you  jnany  MixDlihke,  Bdkh.  Bfind  joa 
:d(m't  Now  I  daresay  if  you,  Edifli  Loayiidii 
oould  be  itransformed  into  iiodBiGrandBy,  atl  »^ 
tainingalliEdithiLongwood's  pocofiaiitifltyjfAii 
could  ;be,  I  88^1 1  have  no  doubt  yon  noaUfe 
so  absusd,  sOly  child,  as  to  lad  afraid  ffaat  flia 
monstrous  phenomenon  might  take  place.  Bob 
don't  flatter  yourself  that  I  am  the  least  jealoaa 
of  him,  for  I  have  not  the  slightest  iota  «f 
uneasiness  upon  the  subject 

'*  To  return  to  Esther — ^Mrs.  Longwood,  I 
suppose,  I  ought  to  call  her.  My  advice  (o 
you  and  Radiel  concerning  her  is,  to  give  nf 
to  her  in  iittle  things,  but  put  no  trust  in  her. 
You  especially,  Edith,  becwse  of  your  s««Qt» 
charitable  temper.  Do  not  blame  yourself  ftr 
thinking  ill  of  her.  She  deserves  that  opimoDy 
and  must  endure  it.  It  is  not  charity  to  pervert 
the  eyes  of  one's  judgment.  It  is  charity  to  aci 
with  gentleness  and  forbearance,  notwrithstaoo' 
ing  that  judgment.     Esther  is  artful,  wligioM 
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GBh,  and  overbearing.     She  is  so;    that   is 
r  diaraoter.     Do  not  suppose  that  she  may 

possibly  ii^nuous,  noble,  generous,  and 
atle,  for  all  her  actions  shew  that  she  is  not, 
i  you  will  do  no  good  to  either  yourself  or  to 
r  l^  imagining  it. 

*'Now,  my  darling,  endeavour  to  bok  at 
srything  in  its  true  light.  It  would  not  be 
^rise  plan,  would  it,  to  put  out  our  eyas  for 
ir  we  should  see  ugly  sights  occasionally? 
''ert  your  eyes  if  you  like,  but  do  not  reproach 
tirself  if  you  cannot  think  them  beautiful. 
**  I  cannot  tell  you  how  I  admire  Aimt 
irothy's  conduct.  Can  you  not  see  in  all  this 
nse  ?  I,  who  believe  that  all  things  are 
"anged  for  the  best,  if  we  will  only  pursue  the 
^ht  and  steady  path,  without  fear  of  the 
osequences,  am  glad  to  persuade  myself  that 
thout  this  humbling  trial,  something  might 
*ve  been  wanting  to  the  perfecting  of  your 
lilt's  character. 

"  But  my  Life  will  think  that  I  am  writing 
ir  a  homily  instead  of  a  love-letter,  and  yet  I 

I  2 
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cannot  turn  to  o&er  mdgeots  wiflioiit  wgm 
exhorting  you,  beloved  one,  to  dHserfid  Ibrtitnb 
and  patience.  Yod  teQ  me  you  alnifgg^  to 
maintain  a  braTe  heart,  and  that  if  I  wen  lilii 
you  the  task  would  be  an  easy  cno.  QmK 
love,  I  am  ashamed  to  teQ  yoa  how  wiBHf 
happy  this  assurance  makes  me.  I  ftel  tbt  if 
this  is  the  case  I  must  be  necessary  to  jn^ 
and  what  feeling  so  enchanting  as  that  of  hang 
necessary  to  those  one  loves  ? 

"  Rachel  is  a  very  good  girL  I  only  wish  I 
could  have  her  for  my  curate  when  I  get  HQT 
living !  Tell  her,  with  my  love,  that  she » 
quite  right  to  drag  you  by  main  force  into  the 
sunlight  when  you  grow  shady. 

"  What  you  tell  me  about  Hubert  gives  m« 
great  concern.      No  further   delay  should  b^ 
made  in  getting  him  into  a  profession.    His  ^ 
just  the  disposition  to  be  ruined  by  inactioo* 
The  finer  the  steel,  the  more  readily  it  ru«t»  ' 
You  will  tell  me  this  is  more  easily  said  tbso 
done.     Still  it  must  be  done.     You  must  *  w 
Philip  again. 
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*•  The  state  of  France  causes  great  excitement 
ne.  I  wonder  whether  one  ring  of  that 
•nderfiil  whirlpool  has  rippled  the  calm 
r&ce  of  life  at  the  Grange.  Many  of  the 
ligrant  nobility  have  taken  refuge  here.  I 
ve  made  acquaintance  with  a  charming  family, 

.  de  F 's.     He  has  sent  his  wife  and  his 

o  young  children  here,  to  be  out  of  the  way 

danger;  but  he  will  not  yet  abandon  his 
Untry  and  his  king,  nor,  like  a  sensible  man 
d  good  father,  his  property  either.  But,  in 
itice  to  him,  I  do  believe  the  two  first  objects 
bave  named  are  the  predominating  influences 
K)n  his  conduct. 

"  Madame  de  F is  the  most  charming 

eature  I  could  have  conceived,  if  I  had  never 
icn  at  the  Grange.  She  is  very  lovely,  and 
tr  gaiety,  wit,  and  vivacity,  lighten  up  a 
^aracter  of,  I  think,  considerable  depth,  for  I 
ive  not  long  made  her  acquaintance.  Still 
le  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  illuminated  garden — 
le  lady  at  the  Grange  of  a  moonlit  grove.  I 
M  prefer  the  moonlit  grove,  especially  when 
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it  has    a 
£dithl 

nightingale    in    it,    like 

your 

smil, 

"  The  children  are    darlings  f 
Blade  prodigious  fiiends  with  me. 
tmtte  this  acquaintance. 
Adieu." 

•     «     i 

They 
Isha 

• 

It  is  no  use  putting  the  ending. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Hubert  was  indeed  becoming  a  source  of 
"eat  anxiety  to  us.  His  whole  character  and 
lUiDg  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  change,  and 
at  very  dis^vantageous.  His  despondency 
td  indiflference  was  replaced  by  a  kind  of  reck- 
is,  desperate  manner,  which  was  even  still 
ore  alarming ;  though  certainly,  on  the  other 
Old,  his  health  seemed  improved,  which  might 
'  owing  in  part  to  the  quantity  of  exercise  he 
ok,  for  he  seemed  to  be  always  out.  He  was 
owing  a  fine  and  vigorous  young  man,  and 
markably  handsome.  He  had  lost  that  slouch- 
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ing  gEut  and  slovenly  appearance;  the  chaiued 
eagle  had  plumed  himself.  Hubert  dressed  now, 
not  exactly  with  care — it  is  impossible  t«  asso- 
ciate the  word  care  with  anything  so  careltss. 
Still  he  did  dress,  and  that  with  a  kind  of  pii> 
turesque  effect  extremely  becoming. 

I  have  said  that  he  was  always  out  of  doon, 
and  indeed  this  is  almost  literally  true,  at  IcASt, 
he  was  hardly  ever  at  home.  He  took  ads'sn- 
tagc  of  Estlier's  permission,  and  frequently  no" 
absented  himself  from  the  dinner-tible ;  sm 
very  often  we  had  all  retired  for  the  nigW 
before  he  came  home. 

We  thought  it  right  t»  mention  the  sutfct 
to  him  one  morning,  but  Esther  ridiculed  U 
for  interfering,  and  said  it  was  really  too  absuri 
of  us  to  attempt  fastening  him  to  our  a^miii 
strings  in  that  manner.  She  knew  we  «« 
fond  of  keeping  our  brother  in  leading  stnog^ 
but  it  would  not  do,  and  she  really  wondeRs 
we  were  not  tired  of  attempting  it.  Hubert 
only  laughed,  and  told  us  when  she  was  p* 
that  she  was  right  for  once,  but  at  the  luv 
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le  he  minded  her  still  less  than  he  did  us ; 
i  we  were  obliged  to  console  ourselves  as 
st  we  could  with  the  admission. 
One  morning,  however,  about  a  week  after 
s,  I  happened  to  go  into  his  room  early,  to 
c  him  for  something  I  wanted — ^when,  to  my 
imay,  I  found  not  only  that  he  was  not  there, 
i  had  evidently  not  been  there  the  whole 
;ht.  His  bed  was  undisturbed,  his  room 
ly,  just  as  the  housemaid  must  have  left  it 
B  morning  before,  and  very  diflFerent  from  the 
ite  of  disorder  in  which  a  young  man's  room 
generally  to  be  found  after  he  lias  completed 
5  morning's  toilette. 

I  was  turning  to  leave  the  room,  when  I 
ard  some  one  ascending  the  stairs  with  rapid 
'ps,  two  at  a  time,  and  Hubert,  followed  by 
a  dog,  hastily  entered.  He  kicked  the  door 
behind  him,  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  and 
king  off  his  cap,  flung  it  upon  the  table.  All 
18  was  done  in  a  moment,  and  before  I  had 
lie  to  speak  or  he  had  seen  me.  He  looked 
iperbly  handsome,  with  his  rich  chesnut  hair- 
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clustering  in  disorder  round  his  broad  nlu'te 
forehead,  in  that  attitude  of  careless  grace  iato 
which  he  bad  thrown  himself. 

"  Hubert !"  i 

Hubert  started,  and  turned  round  opos  SW 
with  an  expression  of  almost  fierceness, 

"  Oh  it's  you  Rachel  1  What  on  earfli  ae 
you  doing  in  my  room  ?  What  did  you  coini 
here  for?" 

"  I  wanted  to  borrow  your  hammer.  1  did 
not  know  you  had  left  your  room.  Yon  M 
not  use  to  get  up  so  early,  Hubert !" 

"  You  wiD  find  the  hammer  in  the  cupboard. 
Take  it  and  go — do  !" 

"  No,  Hubert  dear,  I  cannot  go.  I  wait  to 
talk  to  you.     I  feel  very  uneasy  about  you." 

"  Then  you  may  spare  yoiHself  the  trouM^" 
said  he,  roughly. 

"  Oh,  Hubert !  how  can  you  speak  to  ni«  s" 
unkindly  ?     Have  we  lost  both  our  brotbeis?" 

"  ^  '^*S  y*^^  pardon,  Rachel,  I  did  not  me* 
to  hurt  you.  But  you  do  bother  one  so  !  No* 
do  go,  there's  a  good  girl." 
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^You  have  not  been  home  all  night, 
Bubert/' 

"  Who  told  yon  so  ?  Oh  !''  said  he,  glancing 
^ound  the  room,  "I  see!  No,  I  have  not. 
IWe,  are  you  satisfied  ?     Will  you  go,  now  ?" 

**  Have  not ! — Satisfied ! — Go !"  I  exdaimed. 

"  Come  now,  Rachel  dear,  don't  repeat  one's 
vords  like  a  parrot  in  that  fashion.     I  tell  you 

have  not  been  in  bed  all  night.     I  don't  deny 

*'  Then  where  have  you  been  ?" 
**  Why  out  of  it  to  be  sure  1" 
**  Oh,  Hubert,  that  is  no  answer  !" 
**  It  is  the  best  you  will  get,  my  dear.    Here, 
ke  the  hammer,  and  away  with  you." 
*•  Hubert  !      I   am   certain   you  have   been 
tdewhere  where  you  ought  not  to  have  been. 
know  you  are  too  honourable  and  truthful  to 
>ccive   me.     Dearest,  dearest  brother,  where 
^ve  you  been  ?     What  are  you  doing  ?     You 
^  so  changed,  we  hardly  know  you." 
•*  Changed  ?     I  should  hope  so  ;  and  for  the 
(tier.     Confess  now,  Rachel,  that  it  is  for  the 
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better !"  cried  he,  starting  from  his  ch^r,  brusli- 
ing  his  6Dgers  through  his  hair,  and  standing 
before  me,  in  an  attitude,  mimicking  tbe  fop  to 
the  life. 

"  It  is  of  no  xise  your  trving  to  laugh  ma 
off,  Hubert,"  replied  I,  hardly  able  to  he^ 
laughiog  myself;  "  I  know  that  you  have  ban 
domg  wrong,  and  that  you  know  it.  WTieiB- 
have  you  been  ?" 

"  Well  then,  Rachel,  if  it  is  no  use  trying 
to  laugh  you  off,"  cried  he,  passionately, "  Irt 
me  tell  you  seriously  that  I  will  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  thb  way  by  a  girl  like  you,  elder  aster 
though  you  may  be.  What !  Do  you  think 
that  at  my  age  I  am  going  to  give  an  account 
of  all  my  actions  to  girls  like  you  and  Edith? 
Ridiculous  !  Why  even  Esther  has  more  senal 
And  if  you  want  me  to  care  for  you,  don't  int^r* 
fere  with  me,  I  will  have  no  spyings  aoo 
watchings  when  I  corae  in  and  when  [  go  oat 
If  Philip  does  not  find  fault,  I  don't  think  J* 
need  trouble  yourself ;  and  when  he  begins,  1 
shall  leave  him,  that's  all,     Now  don't  be  aH^i 
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ckA ;  I  don't  want  to  vex  you,  and  I  care 
you  very  much,  and  Edith  also ;  but  you 
>uld  not  teaze  so.  It's  your  fault  if  I  am 
jry.  Now  do  go !  It's  really  no  use  your 
jing  any  longer.  I  am  dead  tired,  and  I 
int  to  rest." 

"Will  you  have  any  breakfast?  Shall  I 
ing  you  up  some?" 

"No,  no!  Stay!  Yes,  Rachel,  do,  there's 
good  girl,  for  I  am  desperately  himgry,  and 
>  is  poor  Hannibal." 

"  Very  well,  I  will  bring  you  some  when  it 
ready.     But  what  am  I  to  say  to  Esther  ?" 
"  Oh,  anything !  I  don't  care !     Tell  her  I 
n  tired,  and  am  not  coming  down." 
I  left  the  room  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  went 
'  unburthen  myself  to  Edith,  and  then  together 
e  adjourned  to  the  blue  room,  which  Aunt 
orothy  never  left  till  the  breakfast  bell  soimded, 
fer  which  meal  she  invariably  returned  to  her 
tie  smoky  den,  for  that  at  least  was  her  castle, 
e  said. 
"  I  will  tell  you  what,  niece  Edith,  and  niece 
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Rachel,"  she  began,  after  considering  some  time 
in  sflence  the  intelligence  I  brought  her;  "tbi* 
boy  will  be  ruined  if  something  is  not  ^looB 
-without  delay." 

"  That  is  exactly  what  Louis  says,"  put  is 
Edith. 

"  Hubert  must  hare  a  commission  if  all  tut 
fortune  is  sunk  in  the  purdiase.  He  hili 
I  much  fear,  got  into  wild  company.  He 
ought  to  leave  the  countiy  immediately.  1  wifl 
myaelf  speak  to  Philip.  Perhaps  I  might  have 
some  little  influence.  The  words  of  one  who 
has  not  long  to  live  may  have  some  weight- 
Go,  niece  Rachel.  But  he  will  not  be  up  yet> 
It  must  be  after  breakfast." 

The  breakfast  bell  now  rang,  Aunt  Dwotby 
hastily  completed  her  toilette,  for  she  was  aevef 
guilty  of  an  unpunctuality,  which  she  would  ha** 
considered  the  height  of  ill-breeding,  wheo  sha 
was  mistress  of  the  breakfast-table  herself,  inJ 
we  went  down  stairs  together. 

Esther  was  already  seated  before  the  I* 
um. 
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"Good  mornings  Mrs.  Dorothy — I  am  glad 

to  8Qe  you  looking  so  weQ.     Good  mornings 

gWs.    Have  you  heard  from  Grantley,  Edith  ? 

Oh,  I    thought   not!      You  are  looking   so 

^^etohedly  pale  a^d  thin,  J  don't  think  he  will 

know  you  when  he  comes  hack,  you   are  so 

drefutfuEy  altered  1     I   do  wonder  you  worry 

yourself  so,  when  you  are  so  sure  of  his  heing 

fiuthful  to  you  all  this  long  time,  as  you  say  you 

^ !    I  must  say  I  admire  you  for  your  confi- 

^leoce.     I  am  afraid  I   should   have  felt  very 

differently   in  your  situation.     Clergymen   are 

'Uch  flirts !     At  least,  everybody  says  so,  for  I 

^'ii   sure    I   have  had   no   experience,   I  am 

''^ankful  to  say.     How  any  one  can  be  so  mad 

^  to  enter  into  a  long  engagement,  I  am  really 

■^t  a  loss  to  conceive.     Nothing  would  have  in- 

*^ced  me  to  do  such  a  thing." 

"  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  fact,  Mrs.  L(mg- 
^ood,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  quietly. 

''  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Louis  this  mom* 
ijig,  Esther." 
"  Oh,  you  have !     How  very  indistinctly  you 
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do  speak  I  I  am  sure  I  thought  yon  said  f"^ 
had  not.  Well,  when  is  he  coming  home  ^ 
marry  you  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  his  Glial  duty  permits,  you  Bi>J 
rely  upon  it,  Mrs.  Longwood,"  said  Aunl  D"*- 
rothy  again. 

"Oh,  you  mean  as  soon  as  his  father di(3 1 
Well,  I  dare  say  he  is  amusing  himself  ntf 
wdl  at  Spa.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  I  am  loI4 
and  gayer  than  ever,  now  so  many  of  the  French 
DobQity  are  there.  What  a  people  they  are,  to 
be  sure !  I  believe  they  could  dance  upon 
their  scaffolds.     What  are  you  about,  Rachdf" 

"  I  am  goiug  to  take  some  break&st  up  tc 
Hubert." 

"  Why  can't  he  come  down  for  it?    Is  1" 

m?" 

"  No — only  tired." 

"  Oh,  raking,  I  suppose  !"  said  she,  vi&  > 
laugh.  "  Well,  I  do  wonder  where  he  picksop 
fit  assodates  for  an  illustrious  Longwood  u 
these     parts.      There,    take    him   his  bnw- 
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*^  I  think,  Mrs.  Longwood,"  said  Aunt 
OTothy,  "  if  you  would  not  permit  so  much 
f^larity  in  his  attendance  upon  meals,  and 
^  forth,  it  would  be  a  good  thing.  Hubert  is  a 
cry  young  man.  It  is  a  latitude  I  never 
Dowed." 

**  Very  likely  not.  Ma'am ;  but  my  ideas  are 
l^ite  different  I  have  no  notion  of  controlling 
oung  men  in  that  way." 

**  Hubert  is  rather  yoimg  at  present  to  be 
deased  from  all  control." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  you  think  so  !  Such  ideas 
^  very  natural  at  your  time  of  life.  But  I  do 
^ot  want  to  make  Hubert  hate  me ;  and  yoimg 
aen  will  be  young  men  !" 

"I  am  surprised  to  hear  a  young  wife 
*y  so,"  said  Aunt  Dorothy,  drawing  herself 
p. 

"  Oh,"  said  Esther,  looking,  if  it  was  pos- 
We,  the  least  little  bit  ashamed,  "  you  know 
^ple  are    not    so   prim    as    they    used    to 
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"  Pardon  me,"  replied  Aimt   Dorothy,   "  in 
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good  sodety  they  an  nmdi  More  priiOi  as /n 
can  it" 

**  Oh,  welly  I  am  atim  X  am  not  goings  ^ 
enter  into  an  aigumeBt  with  yoo,  Ma'am ;  an^ 
I  am  not  going  to  interfere  with  Habiit  0^ 
IS  always  civil  to  me,  and  the  least  I  cui  do  i^ 
to  be  indulgent  to  him  in  return,  I  HmkJ^ 
And  Esther  drew  herself  up  as  if  she  w»  qok^ 
in  the  right,  and  had  at  least  more  fieding  thas^ 
other  people. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  educate  your  own  son 
upon  those  principles  of  non-contradiction,  may 
I  ask  r 

'*  Oh,  good  gracious  !  Time  enough  fer  m^ 
to  think  of  that  when  I  have  one!  Tkef^s 
Ma'am,  you  may  rely  upon  it  I  will  consult  yoa* 
who  have  had  so  much  experience.  Ob,  ber^ 
you  come  at  last,  PhUip  !  Tea  is  almost  cM  i 
but  it's  your  own  fitult,"  and  she  poured  him  oat 
a  cup  of  very  poor  tea  indeed. 

"  It's  very  weak ! — ^what  trash  !**  playing  with 
his  spoon. 

"  It  was  strong  enough  at  first.     Yoa  cio » 
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rd  to  have  tea  made  twice  over  If  you 
It  it  strong,  you  must  come  down  sooner; 
you  get  lazier  and  lazier  every  day.  I  have 
I  to  settle  with  the  bailiff  all  that  business  he 
^  i^ieaking  to  you  about  yesterday.  He  was 
iged  to  set  off  early,  and  could  not  wait  I 
iare  you  leave  everything  to  me.  I  do  not 
»Mr     how    things    would    get    on    without 
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^  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  how  they  would 
^ed.  But  I  hope,  my  dear,  you  directed  him 
We  settled  last  night — that  is  to  say,  as  I 
c^ed  it  to  be  settled." 

Oh,  good  gracious !  I  forgot  all  about  that ! 
I  cannot  suppose  I  could  remember  all  you 
»  my  dear.  No ;  as  you  were  asleep,  I  was 
ged  to  use  my  own  judgment,  and  settle 
^rdingly.  If  you  had  had  any  directions  to 
^  you  should  have  been  up  to  give  them." 
*hilip  made .  no  reply,  but  looked  annoyed, 

applied  himself  to  his  weak  tea  and  cold 
(t. 

I  dare  say  he  thought  in  his  own  mind  that 

K  2 
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to  be  married  was  not,  of  necessity ^  sudi  a  nc^^ 
comfortable  thing  after  all. 

"Well,  I  can't  stay  any  long^  dawdKCTaS 
over  the  breakfast-table,"  and  Esther  rose  fift^^^ 
her  seat.  "  Here,  Edith,  be  so  good  as  to  tal^^ 
my  place ;  you  have  never  anything  to  do.  ^ 
only  wish  I  had  a  little  leisure ;  but  one  migS^^ 
as  well  be  a  slave  at  once  as  be  married,  ^^ 
you  will  find  some  day,  Edith. 

"  I    was  just  going   to    ask    you,    Estbe*^. 
whether  you  would  be  inclined   to   settle  a-^' 
counts    this    morning :    but  since   you  are  so 
busy,  it  will  do  just  as  well  another  day,  and     1 
will  go  out  fishing,"  said  Philip. 

"  Fishing !  So  like  you,  Philip ;  always 
putting  off  business  for  any  trifle." 

"  There  is  no  immediate  hurry,  and  this  is  ^ 
splendid  day  for  fishing !" 

"  Oh,  do  as  you  please  ;  I  am  sure  I  do  no^ 
wish  to  interfere  with  your  pleasure.  I  dares^v 
I  can  manage  to  get  through  the  accounts  vetY 
well  myself." 

"  It  will  be  giving  you  too    much  trouW^y 
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dear,   or    else    really — ^you    know    I    do 
est    acoountSy    and    this    is    such    a    fine 

'*  Well,  I  will  settle  the  accounts  for  you. 
ally,  Philip,  I  do  not  know  how  you  would 
i  on  without  me !" 

**Nor  do  I,  my  dear.  Thank  you,  £sther, 
I  are  very  obliging,"  and  as  she  left  the 
*m  he  continued,  stretching  himself  as  he  was 
at :  "  She  certainly  is  deucedly  clever." 
'*  Philip,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you," 
3  Aunt  Dorothy,  drawing  a  chair  opposite  to 
^,  as  he  loimged  back  in  his  seat,  with  his 
^ds  clasped  behind  his  head. 
'  *  Oh,  Aunt  Dorothy,  not  now,  if  you  please !" 
cried,  starting  from  his  chair.  "  I  have  no 
le — I  really  haven't !" 

^*  Philip,  I  must  insist  upon  detaining  you  a 
^  moments." 

*'  Oh,  very  well,"  said  he,  impressed  by  the 
cmnity  of  her  manner.     "  Only  pray  make 
5te,  Ma'am !     What  is  it  ?" 
*'  I  want  to   talk  to  you  about  your  brother* 
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Periiips  joQ,  US  Bok  wnre  ihtt  !■§  omkot  of 
kte  his  been  cwmg  ib  aone  WBoaetyJ' 

<<Oh  yes!  By  the  bje,  I  hettd  aamollwS 
— ^vfaakwiskr' 

**  EBs  i^cr^  nrq^iilar  houis     ** 

"Oh!  not  ooming  into  dinner^  snd  aBifait* 
Estiier  ssfs  ifc  does  not  signify,  so  I  nppw  it 
does  not.** 

"  He  is  now,  howerer,  b^;inning  to  absent 
himself  at  nights.  By  his  own  confessioii,  b^ 
was  not  at  home  aU  last  night" 

'*  It  is  very  discNrderly  behaviour  then,  and  f- 
won't  aDow  it" 

"  I   am  glad  to   see  you  disapprove  of  i^^ 
nq)hew." 

"Yes,  I  disapprove  of  it  eztremdy.  ^ 
won't  have  it  done !  He  may  be  away  *^ 
much  as  he  likes  in  the  day  time.  Esther  se^^ 
no  objection,  nor  do  I ;  but  I  will  not  allow  s^ 
at  night.  You  may  tell  him  so  from  me,  R^' 
chel.     Is  that  all  ?" 

"  Not  quite,  nephew  Philip.  Su{^)ose  he  in- 
fuses to  obey  you  ?" 
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Refuses  to  obey  me  ?      Oh,  why — tell  him 

^  be  exceedingly  disj^ased/' 

Stay,  Philip — you   must  not  go!     I   tell 

plainly  that  I  think  you  and  your  wife,  or 
«r  you  by  your  wife's  persuasion,  have  so 
^pletely  thrown  the  reins  over  that  young 
I's  neck,  that  I  do  not  believe  he  will  regard 
r  prohibition  in  the  least:  indeed  he  has 
1  Rachel  as  much." 

'  Oh,  he  has,  has  he !  In  that  case,  my 
r  Madam,  i  see  no  remedy.  You  would 
have  me  shut  him  up,  I  suppose  ?" 
'No,  nephew;  the  very  reverse!  I  would 
e  you  let  him  go.  Start  him  in  a  pro- 
ion. 

'  The  old  story !"  exclaimed  Philip,  jumping 
impatiently.     "My  good  aunt,  excuse  me, 

really  I  am  astonished  to  hear  a  person  of 
r  sense  talk  in  that  wild  way  !  Start  him 
n  profession  !  You  know  we  have  tried  to 
"t  him  in  a  profession.  You  know  how  I 
lied  myself  about  it,  and  it  was  all  of  no 
.  I  almost  forget  the  circumstances  now, 
;  it  was  through  Edith's  fault  somehow  or 
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another,  that  we  fisdled.    Folj  don't  let  me  hetf 
any  more  ahout  startiiig  Hubert  in  a  [MiifiMMl 
It  is  the  greatest  bore  I     I  tried  aU  I  oould,  tai^ 
it  could  not  be  done.    As  if  there  nai  vo^ 
trouble  enough  in  the  worid  without  going  9^ 
of  one's  way  to  make  fresh  I** 

"  Philip/'  said  my  aunt,  solemntyi  "  I 
you  by  all  you  hold  sacred,  by  all  your 
duty,  to  listen  to  me.     Your  brother  stanA 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin;  but  ruined,  tbatfioi.' 
young   man,   I   am   thankful   to   say,  is 
There  is  still  time  to  save  him.      Philip,  fii^- 
once  in  your  life  lay  aside  your  indolent, 
crastinating  habits.     Save  your  brother! 
ford    him    that     opportunity    which    alone 
wanting  to  render  him  a  credit  and  an  orn^" 
ment  to  his  family !" 

She     spoke    with    an    impressiveness,    »^ 
energy,  which  appeared  to  rouse  even  Philip. 

**  Only  tell  me  what  you  want  me  to  do,** 
said  he. 

"  You  must  purchase  a  commission  for  hirt* 
immediately." 

"  Where's  the  money  to  come  from  ?" 
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You     have     Hubert's     money     in     your 
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Money  in  my  hands  ?     I  only  wish  I  bad  ! 

w  much  did   we  say  would  be  required? 

Gnow  it  was  made  out  that  time  there  was 

much  fuss  about  it  before ;  but  I  am  sure  1 

■get  now." 

*'Four  hundred  pounds  !"  cried  I,  eagerly. 

''  Whew  !"   exclaimed  Philip.      "  It  can't  be 

much,  surely,  Rachel.     That  is  a  large  sum. 

Dwever,  I  suppose  it  must  be  managed.     It 

II  be  dreadfully  inconvenient !" 

"  Do  not  look  at  the  inconvenience,  Philip — 

ik  at  the  necessity !"   said  my  aunt.      "  It 

'^t  be  done.     Remember,  Hubert  has  a  right 

daim  it." 

**We  can   sell  out  of  the  funds,   as  Louis 

d,"  suggested  Edith.      "  That  will  remove  all 

iculties." 

*  Hubert   can,    but   you   cannot,"   said   my 

^t,    with    something    of    her    old    manner. 

ouis  did  not  understand  what  he  was  talk- 
about,  nor  you  either.     What  are  you  and 
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Rachel  to  dress  upon,  I  should  like  takno^^ 
It  is  rather  too  cold  in  this  dimate  to  return 
to   the   primeval  state,   and  it  would  be  besides 
unfashionablo.      No,   no !       Times  are    altered 
since  Louis    went,    and    things    are    different  1 
No  no  !  I  will  hear  of  no  selling  out  of  the  fiinds 
for   you   girls.      You    have   little  enough  in! 
Keep  it   in  !       And   don't  talk   any  more  non- 
sense, Edith — you  make  me  angry.     And  far 
you,  nephew,"  she  continued,  turning  to  Philip, 
"  make  no  more  difficulties  !    Sell  out  Hubert's 
two  hundred  pounds.     Tiie  other  two  hundred 
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"I win  talk  it  over  with  Esther.  Or  had 
better  not  ?" 

But  the  words  were  not  out  of  his  mouth 
sfore   the  door  opened,   and   Esther   walked 
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CHAPTER   XI. 


"  Still  here !"  she  exclaimedi 
her  husband.  "  What  can  you  have  been  abfflrt 
all  this  time  ?  I  thought  you  wanted  to  go 
out  fishing  ?  Such  an  excuse  for  niakiog  W 
do  the  accounts  !  Well,  what's  the  natw' 
How  like  you  all  look  to  a  set  of  conspiiatoii ' 
What  have  you  been  about  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear,  nothing.  You  wi  ' 
not  be  uneasy." 

"  Nothing,  Philip  !  As  if  I  was  such  a  bi 
as  to  believe  you  !  But  I  see  well  enough  ho* 
it  is  I    I  may  work,  work,  toil,  toil,  aU  day  lta|- 
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at's  for   the  wife!      But    confidence,    and 

h,  and  all  that  sort  of  thmg,  is  for  the  aunt 

I  sisters !      Oh  yes,  I  understand — I  under- 

ad.     But  pray,  Philip,  do  not  suppose  me  to 

quite  such  an  idiot  as  to  believe  that  you 

^e  all  been  closeted  here  for  an  hour,  and 

I  have  missed  your  fishing,  for  nothing !     No, 

!  I  may  be  very  vulgar,  and  of  a  very  low 

lily,"  tossing  her  head,  "  but  I  am  not  quite 

stupid  as  that,  my  dear." 

*  How  you  do  run  away  with  things,  Esther  ! 

icver  thought  you  stupid.     On  the  contrary, 

think  you  particularly  clever,  and  there  is  no 

5  whose  advice  I  think  more  highly  of." 

"  I  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed  to  say  so, 

flip." 

"My  dear,  it  is  perfectly  true." 

**  Then  why  am  I  to  be  shut  out — ^why  am 

to  be  excluded  when  anything  of  importance 

discussed?" 

"  My    dear,    we    were    only    talking    over 

DC  family  matter  which  in  no  waj  concerned 

l" 
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"  Fam3y  matter  ?  No  way  concerned  me ! 
Who  am  /,  Mr.  Longwood  ?" 

"  My  wife,  my  dear  :  I  am  quite  aware  of 
the  fact." 

"  Then  how  is  it  possible  that  any  familj 
matter  cannot  concern  me  ?  I  am  surprised  si 
you,  Mr.  Longwood." 

"  My  dear,  I  only  meant  to  say  that  « 
were  only  quietly  talking  over  some  maH* 
about  which  my  aunt  wished  to  consult  me— 
or  rather — " 

"  From  which  slie  wished  to  exclude  me.  I 
understand — perfectly  understand — I  know  pC' 
fcctly  well  that  Mrs.  Dorothy  wishes  me  to  I* 
treated  as  a  cypher — quite  as  a  cypher — in  mj 
own  husband's  house  ;  but  it  is  verj-  naturJ! 
Few  people  have  the  self-respect,  and  I  niE^r  adi 
the  justice  and  good-feeling,  to  abdicate  with 
grace  a  position  of  such  unlimited  power  and 
influence  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  aS  ytfBHUi 
occupied  befiM«  you  married,  Philip." 

"  As  I  do  not  wish  to  be  driven  i^ft  te  A^ 
agreeable  necessity  of  contradicting  your  irifc^ 
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2pheW|  or  of  entering  into  a  war  of  words 
ith  80  practised  an  adversary,  I  will  now 
!tire  to  my  own  room  ;  only  entreating  you  to 
reserve  unflinchingly  your  determination — and 
HIT  promise."  And  rising  slowly  from  her  chairi 
mt  Dorothy  left  the  apartment. 
"How  any  man  can  sit  by  quietly  and  see 
s  wife  insulted  in  that  manner !"  exclaimed 
sther.  "I  do  not  believe  there  is  another 
isband  in  England  that  would  suffer  it !  But 
%  Philip,  I  do  believe  if  I  were  to  be 
Bed  before  your  face,  you  would  not  make  an 
brt  to  save  me !"  And  Esther  gave  a  convulsive 
h. 

"  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  fear  it  would  be  too  late 

mything  so  dreadful  as  you  describe  were 

take  place." 

"  You    need    not    laugh     at    me,    Philip ! 

fu  need  not  add  unmanly  insult  to  unkind- 

»." 

'  Really,  my    dear,  I   think  you  are  rather 

re  severe  than  the  occasion  justifies." 

*  Severe  I     That  is  so  like  you  men !     If 
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we   venture   to   make  the  slightest  compVil* 
sobbed  Esther,  impressing  the  whok  lrib«  *  I 
ill-treated  wives  into  her  service,  "  if  we  ti 
to   make   the  slightest  complaint,  we  areloail'"'! 
with  all  manner  of  epithets  !" 

"  All  you  say  may  be  very  true,  for  wh**- 
I  know,  roy  dear;  but  I  should  like  to  Imo^i 
in  this  instance  what  you  have  to  complil'' 
of?" 

"  Complain  of!  Is  it  no  source  ofcomphi^ 
to  be  treated  as  I  have  been  treated :  to  6i^ 
oneself  excluded  from  all  confidence — to  be  di^ 
out  of  the  room  when  any  matter  of  hs^S 
importance  is  to  be  discussed — as  if  one  was  *^ 
upper  servant ! — a  drudge  ! — a  slave !  To  s^* 
one's  husband  sit  quietly  by  and  allow  one  t^ 
be  insulted  and  abiised,  because  one  cannot  ht^ 
feeling,  and  showing  that  one  feels,  a  litt^B 
hurt — for  I  am  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  li^^ 
able  to  dissimulate,  and  hide  things  like  mi^"* 
people  !  and  not  only  that,  but  join  in  ttw  InC^ 
himself,  and  call  me  names  !  And  aH  tlus  lA^ 
one  has  been  toiling  and  toiling,  and  taking  i'  , 
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s  business  and  trouble  off  one's  husband's 
tads,  that  he  may  have  the  whole  day  to 
luse  himself  as  he  likes!  And  then  to  be 
ced  what  one  has  to  complain  of!  Oh, 
is  very  unkind  ! — very  hard  to  bear !"  And 
C:her,  quite  overcome  by  this  pathetic  sum- 
mig  up  of  injuries  received,  drew  forth  her 
ndkercbief  and  sobbed  aloud. 
**  Really,  my  dear  Esther,  I  had  no  idea  that 
liad  behaved  so  badly  to  you,"  said  poor 
lilip.  "  I  really  had  no  idea — " 
^0  answer. 

"Now,  Esther,  I  am  sure  no  one  had  the 
ghtest  intention  of  offending  you." 

A  sob. 

**  And  as  for  this  matter  .  .  .  Now,  Esther ! 
ay  don't !  It  is  such  a  bore — I  mean  it  is 
very  unpleasant  seeing  a  woman  distress 
:ar8elf  in  this  manner,  and  about  nothing ! 
ow  pray  don't,  my  dear !  I  am  sure  I  have 
^  objection  to  telling  you,  since  you  wish  so 
^>ujh  to  know ;  and,  perhaps,  after  all  it  is  not 
^te  feir  to  keep  secrets  from  one's  wife,  is  it 
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Edith?  So  pray,  my  dear,  do  not  disfr^^ 
yourself  any  more.  I  am  sure  I  am  veiy  sorO' 
if  I  have  done  anything  to  grieve  you.  W^* 
were  merely  talking  about  Hubert — consultii»g 
what  it  was  best  to  do  with  him.  He  is  Ifii*l- 
ing  a  sad,  idle  life  here,  you  know  ;  and  we  weT* 
only  settling  that  he  ought  to  leave  thia  n*^^^ 
bourhood,  and  enter  some  profession.*'  ^■■H 

"  What  profession?" 

"  Why  that  is  the  difficulty,  rather." 

"  I  suppose  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  fc'* 
get  him  into  some  house  of  busmess,  m  aoa^^ 
office  or  other." 

"  Hubert  would  not  like  that,"  said  I. 

"  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  he  has  long  made  i^^ 
his  mind  to  enter  the  mihtary  profession,"  sa^V 
PhiUp. 

"  I  suppose  some  of  your  grand  fiiends  hs^^" 
given  him  a  commission  then  ?" 

"  Why  no ;  I  wish  they  would.  He  w** 
once  very  near  getting  one,  but  som^ow  £** 
other,  as  Edith  knows,  the  attempt  failed." 

"  But  a  commission  is  a  very  ezpendve  diia? 
to  purchase,  is  it  not  ?" 
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^Vhy  yes,  it  is  rather.     About  four  hundred 

^^s,  I  believe/' 

*  And   how  is  Hubert  to  get  four  hundred 

'*  That  is  the  difficulty." 
**The  impossibility  you  mean." 
**My  dear,  you  know  that  Hubert  has  a 
tm  to  more  than  that  amount  upon  the 
•ate ;  and  though  certainly  it  will  be  difficult 
d  inconvenient,  yet  upon  such  an  emergency 
this—" 

•*  How  do  you  propose  to  do  it  ?"  interrupted 
ther  with  a  smile  very  like  contempt. 
^'There    is   a    great    deal    of  timber   upon 
25  estate.      I  could    cut    down    some    trees, 

**  And  what  ?"  said  she  impatiently. 

"And  we  might  sell  a  few  acres.  I  know 
».  Barlow  is  very  anxious  to  purchase  the 
roft  Meadow  that  lies  next  to  his  own  farm. 
*y  these  means  we  could  soon  raise  the 
tioney." 

"  Mr.  Longwood,  1  have  not  the  patience  to 

L  2 
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listen  to  you !     You  forget  that  you  miiy  hM^ 
a  son  of  your  own  some  day.     How  au  yt^ 
answer  it  to  your  conscience  to  talk  in  this  qui^ 
way  of  dismembering  the  estate,  and  clearing  i* 
of  timber  ?     Where  is  the  money  to  come  fra* 
to  simd  your  own  son  to    College,    and  rtl*- 
cutti  your  own    children    like    geotlenien  aiia 
ladies,    if    you    turn    everything  available  int*> 
ready  money,    and   spend  it   iit   this  rate?    I' 
is  well  there  is .  aomt  one  to  look  after  beiv 
interests,    poor    things !    or    between    yon  lA 
they  would  get  sadly  pu^ed  to  the  wall !" 
"  Don't  talk  in  thait  absurd  way,  Esther!" 
"  I  never  do  talk  absurdly.    There  is  pleity  t*^ 
absurdity  talked  in  the  family  witboid  mj  ■"' 
sistance.     The  idea  of  cutting  down  the  fia^ 
noble  ouks  !  of  selling  the  best  land  upas  Aso 
property  !     And  for  what  ?      Fw  the  sake  <* 
indulpng  Hubert  in  a  mere  idle  whim.    UO" 
just   and  partial    as    your   father   was,  I  iVl 
certain  he  never  intended  that  your  brotba'  »'* 
sisters  should  come  down  upon  you  for  suc^ ' 
large  sum  as  this,  aD  at  once  I     Four  huMlRd 
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V^^ !  No,  I  do  him  more  justice  than  to 
"™^  such  was  his  intention.  The  wording 
^  ttie  will  cannot  possibly  bear  such  a  construc- 

**.    If  your  father  intended  that  the  legacies, 

• 

^^  which  he  burthened  your  estate,  were  to 
^  discharged  in  this  manner,  why  did  he 
^t  direct  that  they  should  all  be  paid  off  at 
ee  ?     He  knew  it  was  impossible ;  he  knew 

could  not  be  done.  His  intention  was,  of 
Lirse,  that  the  legacies  should  be  discharged, 
tie  by  little,  at  your  convenience — not  by 
^at  lumps  of  four  hundred  pounds  at  once. 
^>r  man !  I  wonder  how  he  would  like  to  see 
IS  estate,  of  which  he  was  so  fond  and  so 
c^ud,  shorn  of  its  trees  and  sold  piece-meal ! 
^hink  it  is  positively  undutiful  to  think  of  such 
thing !" 

**But  what  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Philip, 
i^patiently. 

**  Done !  Why,  put  Hubert  into  some  office 
-*some  business.     There  is  Mr.  Wright's,  the 

tomey  in  ;    a   good,  flourishing    little 

ountry  business,  and  sure  to  increase ;  and  the 
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premium,  I  dare  say,  not  very  expensive.         / 
should  not  object  to  a  matter  of  fifty  pounifr 
or  so,  because  I  know  it  would  not  be  lig^t  ^ 
refuse  to  start  Hubert ;  indeed,  I  ihoiild  one** 
sider  it  quite  wrong,  howeyer  inconveoieot  t0 
ourselves,  because  he  is  your  brother,  and  9^ 
that.     But  to   indulge  him  in  this  whim  o' 
being  an  officer — an  idle,  good-for-nothing 
gentleman  of  an    officer,  with  his  means— :3 
what  I  will  not  consent  to.     I  will  be  haam^^ 
the  scarlet  coat  and  the  gold  qxiulettes  are 
great  attraction.'' 

I  cannot  describe  the  indignation,  the  ii 
anxiety,  the  feverish  alarm,  with  which  Edi^^ 
and  I  listened  to  this  dialogue.     Often  was      * 
upon  the  point  of  bursting  forth,  but  was  r*'^ 
strained  by  a  gesture  of  Edith's ;  and,  indcesrf 
I  felt  the  issue  at  stake  was  too  important  t4) 
risk  losing  anything  by  a  too  hasty  interfereao^* 
I  felt  with  Edith,  that  our   best  plan  was  to 
allow  Esther  to  exhaust  all  her  arguments  be- 
fore we  interfered.     But  at  this  cool  proposal 
of  binding  Hubert,  my  beautiful,  noble  spirited 
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Other,  to  a  little  vulgar  countr}'  attorney,  of 
[uivocal  character,  all  my  Longwood  blood 
^iled  in  my  veins,  and  I  could  restrain  myself 
>  longer. 

What  I  said,  I  know  not.     All  I  know  is, 
at  I  even  succeeded  in  silencing  Esther,  and 
at  I  obtained  a  fresh  ratification  of  his  pro- 
ise  from  Philip. 
He  pledged  himself  that  the  money  should 

raised,  and  Hubert's  commission  should  be 
3ght.  Esther  looked  as  black  as  thunder; 
I  dire,  no  doubt,  were  the  consequences  to 
^i*  Philip.  But  little  did  we  care;  we  had 
txed  our  point.  Philip  had  promised,  and 
was  a  witness ;  and  what  Longwood  ever 
ke  his  word  ? 
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"Jot,  joy,  Hubert!  Philip  has  promlsol. 
At  last  you  will  obtain  the  object  of  you' 
wishes  1"  so  I  cried,  as  I  burst  into  Ws  rooft 
where,  finishing  his  breakfast,  I  stSl  fbun^ 
him. 

"Has  he?"  he  exclaimed,  starting  fiw 
his    seat,    the    briglit    colour   rushing  to  li* 


"Yes,  dearest,  dearest  brother  1"  and  I 
clasped  my  arms  round  his  neck.  "  Yes — y«s  J 
and  now  all  will  be  well,  will  it  not?  On^ 
how  shall  we  bear  to  p&rt  with  you ;   and  tb^ 
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there  will  be  war.  But  it  will  be  for  your 
dy  dear  boy,  and  we  must  not  be  so  selfish 
o  complain/' 

ks  I  uttered  these  hurried,  eager  words,  my 
•her  changed  countenance ;  he  released  him- 
from  my  embrace,  and  muttering  something 
ween  his  teeth,  sat  down  again. 
*Are  not  you  glad,  Hubert?"  I  asked  in 
3nishment. 

'What  for?"  asked  he.  "What  do  you 
an?" 

^*  Do  not  you  understand  ?  Philip  has  con- 
ited  to  give  you  the  money  to  purchase  your 
omission — your  commission,  Hubert.  Do 
^ !  How  strange  you  are  !" 
'  I  am  much  obliged  to  Philip,  but  I  don't 
^t  a  commission." 

You  don't  want  a  commission?  Can  I 
^Ve  my  ears  ?  Are  you  mad  ?  Oh,  you  can- 
Understand  what  I  have  been  telling  you !" 
*Yes,  I  do,  perfectly.  I  repeat,  I  do  not 
ih  to  enter  the  army  ;  so  Philip  need  not 
rUe  himself." 


'f^W"  "It    w;,s   very  kinj  »f  you,  Rache 

am  niucli  obliged  to  jou,  but  you  iiiiji 
spared  yourself  the  pains,  for  I  will  n 
soldier." 

He  said  this  so  seriously,  that  I  ( 
longer  doubt  that  he  was  in  eamesL 

"  What !"  I  cried,  "  am  I  reaDy  to  un 
that  you  have  changed  your  mind  ?  g 
all  your  day-dreams?  foi^tteD  your 
for  action  and  distinction,  and  all  yoi 
aspirations  ?     Oh,  Hubert !" 

"  Pooh,  Rachel !  I  have  ou^own 
stuff!" 

"  Then  your  growth  has  not  improve 

"Possibly.  But  no  matter;  suci 
feet." 

"But  the  cause?     You   must    ha' 
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"  What  has  changed  your  mind  ?  Hubert, 
on  will  drive  me  mad  if  you  go  on  like 
iis !  For  months  and  months  have  you  been 
nging,  pining  for  this  commission;  and  now 
At  after  the  most  anxious  exertions  we  have 
cceeded,  and  that  it  lies  within  your  grasp, 
u  refuse  to  accept  it — and  tell  me  that  you 
ve  changed  your  mind  !  Can  you  expect 
-  to  be  satisfied  with  such  a  reply  ?  Good 
ravens !  Hubert,  is  it  possible !  What 
11  Edith  say — ^what  will  my  aunt  say? 
>U  must  give  a  better  reason  for  your  con- 
ct." 

**  I  am  very  sorry  to  vex  any  of  you,  very 
1^ ;  but  I  repeat,  I  no  longer  wish  to  be  a 
dier." 

**  Then  what  do  you  wish  to  be  ?  You  must 
Ve  other  plans;  tell  me,  dearest  brother, 
-rhaps  we  can  help  you.  I  am  s\u*e  Philip 
Bl  do  anything  in  his  power :  he  was  very 
ind.  Perhaps  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
)  an  agricultural  life,  or  the  bar,  or  the  church, 
ut  how  are  you  fitted  for  either  of  the  latter  ? 


"uon't  be  uneasy,  Ka 
to  be  an  attorney  !  I  am 
the  church,  nor  clever  en 
stupid  enough  for  a  hboi 
"Wen  then,"  said  I,  I 
a  seat,  "  you  feirly  puzzle 
what  to  make  of  yon.  ] 
is  the  heaviest,  Inttemt 
ever  yet  I  have  met  with !' 
"You  seem  very  anzio 
I  must  say." 

"  CMi,  brother  I    it  is  tl 
beyond  myself;    and  this  i 
road  I  see  open  to  you, 
calmness,  you  so  yonng,  s 
vigorous  energetic  life,  sii 
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'  Shake  off  this  evil  in&ience,  whatever  it 
y  be.  Think  better,  brother — do  not  throw 
ly  perhaps  this  only,  this  last  chance." 
'*  No,  no"  said  he,  his  face  still  buried  ii) 
arms.  ''You  do  not  know,  you  cannot 
lerstand  !  Liet  me  be,  Rachel,  there's  a 
)d  girL  It  is  of  no  use — ^you  are  only 
sting  your  time." 

"At  least   give   me    the   satisfaction   of   a 
son." 
''*  It  might  not  be  a  satisfaction." 

*  What  do  you  mean  ? — what  is  the  matter  ? 
I  terrify  me  to  death,  Hubert." 

*  You  need  not  be  frightened,  you  silly  girl," 
answered,  looking  up  with  a  laugh.  "  There 
IT,"  and  he  gave  me  a  kiss.  "  Do  not  vex 
jself  any  more;  I  am  very  sorry,  indeed, 
t  I  have  disappointed  you  all,  and  I  am 
Qy  much  obliged  to  Philip.  But  it  is  too 
I  now.     My  thoughts,   my  ideas,  my  very 

is  altered.  Is  it  not  natural  that  my  plans 
>uld  be  too  ?  There  is  a  reason  for  you,  and 
It  does  not   satisfy  you,  I  am  sorry,  for  I 
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can  give  you  no  other.  I  thank  yon  foy,  r^ 
much,  Rachd,"  he  continued ;  "  you  have  ihvPEf 
been  a  dear  good  sister  to  me ;  be  so  stil,  tpA 
do  not  endeavour  to  force  me  into  that  wfaUL  I 
should  detest  now,  however  foolishly  I  mijiiiW 
longed  for  it  before.  I  am  sure  a  sbldia^s  16 
would  not  suit  me.  I  never  could  staod  Ab 
restraint,  the  discipline,  the  having  to  obqr  ^ 
people's  orders.  I  have  been  my  own  master 
too  long." 

"  Is  this  the  only  reason,  Hubert  ?"  I  asked, 
fixing  my  eye  steadily  upon  him.  "  If  so,  I 
cannot  say  it  is  a  very  wise  one." 

"  Rachel !  I  wiU  not  stand  any  more  ques- 
tionings. What  right  have  you  to  plague  D* 
in  this  way  ?  What  right  have  you  to  exact 
an  account  of  my  conduct  in  this  impertineot 
manner  ?  I  tell  you  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
county.  I  like  being  here,  and  here  I  mean 
to  stay.  Go  and  say  so  to  Philip  at  once. 
Tell  him  he  may  keep  my  money.  I  do  iw^ 
want  to  inconvenience  him  at  present." 

"  But,  brother,  you  might  repent,  and  then  ft 
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V>e  too  late  Wait  till  Grantley  comes,  at 
it,'* 

**  I  shall  not  repent !"  he  cried,  stamping  his 
^t  impetuously.  "  I  do  not  wish  for  Grantley's 
^on.  Do  not  you  think  I  am  old  enough  to 
^e  for  myself  what  I  like  best  to  do  ?" 

*'Ah,  Hubert!  It  is  not  that  which  one 
ces  best,  which  is  always  the  best  for  one." 

'*  I  do  not  want  to  hear  any  more  preaching, 
obody  can  tell  what  is  best  for  them  ;  but 
ery  one  except  a  fool  can  tell  what  they  like 
St,  and  that  guides  me.  I  have  pined  for 
e  and  light ;  and  now  that  I  have  found  it, 
all  I  abandon  the  treasure,  and  fling  my 
tppiness  away  ?     No — never  !" 

I  heard  him  with  astonishment.  He  looked 
ce  one  inspired,  as  the  words  poured  from  his 
?8  like  a  torrent,  and  his  whole  form  dilated. 

**  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  you  mean, 
f^bert,  by  all  those  wild  words,"  I  said,  **  but 
see  it  is  quite  useless  endeavouring  any  longer 
>  persuade  you  to  think  better  of  your  fatal 
^termination,  for  some  influence  stronger  than 


^^■jn  uaic  ><JU  buys' 

fiercely. 

"  I  judge  from  the  fri 

"  Itidiculous  1  But  ] 
the  matter  with  you  ai^ 

"Then  we  must  ms 
you  ddiberatdy  Haaw  v 
in  aD  probabOi^  win  ore 
tion,  delibentely  resign 
inactioQ,  deliberately  wai 
have  been  committed  to 

"  And  ddibetately  teU 
Philip  that  I  do  not  wi 
many  thanks  fcv  his  IHnri 
tell  you  that  I  am  veiy  t 
with  you,  Bachel,  for  I 
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^^d  this  was   the  termination   of  all   our 

hopes ;    this   the   result   of    our    hard-fought 

hittfe !  I  sat  down  upon  the  stairs  at  the  head  of 

whic^li  he  had  left  me,  and  sobbed,  I  am  ashamed 

to  s^j  how  long.     I  do  not  think  I  had  ever 

fd^     so  miserable  in  all  my  life.     No,  not  even 

•^hei^  my  father  -died.     Can  there  be  a  more 

i^oigxiant  grief  than  disappointment  in  those  we 
ove  9 

I  sat  crying  like  a  fool  upon  those  stairs, 
""^i^nt  points  of  our  conversation,  or  rather 
^¥^inent,  returned  to  my  memory.  The  words 
^'^'^  and  light"  sounded  over  and  over  again 
^  ^^•riy  ears.  What  could  they  mean  ?  What 
^^cj  be  this  "  life  and  light,"  this  "  treasure  ?  " 
^^^ith  my  face  buried  in  my  hands,  I  mused 
^^  mused,  but  could  come  to  no  satisfactory 
^^olusion  whatever.  He  could  not  have  meant 
^y  thing  ;  it  must  have  been  all  figurative 
*^p^sody.  Still  the  words  "  life  and  light  "  rang 
^  ^^Xxy  ears,  and  still  I  asked  myself  what  could 
*^y  mean  ? 

A.t  last  I  left  the  stairs :  I  must  go  and  tell 
Vol.  II.  M 
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Aunt  DoroUiy  aad  Edifh  of  this  most  unlooked- 
foT  obstacle  to  our  jdiuiflL.  \  viust  gaapd  ddv*. 
Hubert's  message  to  V%S&ft.  Gh^  hov  i^^lj^ 
Esther  would  be  I    I  am  »MuWMDd  to  ooa^  A* 
additiooal  pang  whicb^  even  at  tfaism 
idea  of  her  triumjdi  cost  ma. 

"  Aimt  Dorothy !    It  is  of  no  uw  I    Uh 
over!    Hubert  refuses." 

My  aunt  gazed  at  me  in  speechless 
menfe^  while  Edith,  throwmg  dpwa  her 
eagerly  asked  for  an  explanation. 

I  told  her  of  what  bad  passed;  as  wdl 
was  able,  for  really  I  could  hardly  oommgod 
voice. 

''  Infatuated,  degenerate  boy  !**  ezclaiiMd 
aunt.     ''Tell  him  to   come  here  imm 
Rachel." 

"  It  will  be  of  no  use,  dear  aunt** 

"  Desire  him  to  come  here.  Do  you  hear 
niece  Rachel?" 

She  spoke  so  authoritatively  that  I 
make  no  further  objection,  though  I  dxeuicd 
the  consequences  of  a  collision  between  dicflx 


^*- 


'^u^ 


i^ 


I 
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My  aunt  had  grown  so  feeble  within  the  last 

few  months  that  Edith  and  I  were  constantly 

<freading  the  eflFects  of  any  unusual  excitement, 

*nd  Hubert — ah !  Hubert  was  so  changed  ! 

-Accordingly  I  went  again  to  his  room,  and 

^'^ocked  at  the  door.     No  answer;    so  after 

%^n  knocking,  I  opened  it,  and  foimd,  to  my 

"^ief,  that  he  was  no  longer  within. 

**  He  is   not    in    his    room.    Aunt    Doro- 

**  Then  go  down  stairs  and  look  for  him.  I 
''^^^^^t  see  him !"  and  again  the  unwilling  mes- 
'^^^er  descended. 

**  Have  you  seen  Hubert?"  she  asked, 
^P^tiing  the  parlour  door,  where  Esther  was 
'itti^g. 

**  To  be  sure  I  have,"  replied  Esther,  with  a 
'^^eh.  "  He  and  Philip  left  the  room  together 
^^  ten  minutes  ago.  I  suppose  you  know  what 
^  Came  to  say?  Well,  I  do  think  before 
'^ple  are  so  very  busy  settling  other  people's 
^^tixries,  they  had  better  make  sure  whether 
^^ij*    projects  will  be   agreeable   to   the  chief 
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posoD  concerned.  How  foolish  joa  looS^ 
Rachel !  but  I  onn  I  am  not  surprised.  BeaC^^ 
I  could  not  help  laughing  when  Hubert  tame 
and  tdd  us — it  seemed  bo  vcty  ruficdkiaa. 
this  tremendous  fiiss  made,  and  poor 
worked  upon  to  such  an  exteot,  and  aftor 
Hubert  won't  hear  of  it  I  It  isreaSy  minmmg  » 
and  she  laughed  again. 

"How  can  you  laugh,  father?      I  do  it—  ^^^ 
think  it  is  any  laughing  matter." 

"Dear,    how  angry  you  look!     Who  coo — •- 
help  laughing  ?    I  think  it  is  the  most  deligbtf^*" 
thing  I  ever  heard  of.     But  I  don't  wonder  jc:^^'  ^ 
are  vexed,  and   I  dare  say  your  poor  aunt        ^^^* 
furious.    Really  I  would  not  tell  her  if  I  we--^^^ 
you,  Rachel.     It  must  he  provoking  to 
one's  schemes  thwarted  in  this  way,  and  jnst 
the  quarter  where  you  least  expected  it,  was 
not  ?     I  thought  you  were  all  so  certain  tl 
poor  Hubert  was  dying  to  be  a  fidd-marsb 
I  understood  that  tras  one  of   the  priocaf*^* 
reasons  why  this  commission  must  be  had 
any  price." 


i 
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His  change  of  mind  is  no  subject  of  joy  to 
jfrieads^  Esther ;  but,  as  the  difficulties  in 

'way  of  the  purchase  were  so  very  insur- 
antable,   and   so  very  disagreeable   in  your 
»,  I  cannot  be  surprised  at  your  delight." 
isther  bit  her  lip. 

Tou  are  at  liberty  to  think  just  what  you 

LSe,"    she    said;     "it  is  a  matter  of  per- 

indifference   to   me.     But  one  good  thing 

come  of  it,  at  all  events  :  Philip  has  re- 
ed a  lesson.  I  don't  think  you  will  find  him 
^  so  easily  worked  upon  for  the  future.  I 
ik  he  is  beginning  to  see  who  it  is  that  has 
x-eal  interest  at  heart,  and  will  not  be  so  ready 
>ind  himself  by  promises  before  consulting 
r^  his  wife  for  the  fixture,  Rachel."  And  she 
^d  her  head  with  an  air  of  triumph.  "  I  can 

you,  he  was  quite  beginning  to  repent  his 
^ness,  and  to  see  the  extreme  folly  and  un- 
^onableness  of  your  demands,  and  he  was 
te  as  well  satisfied  as  I  was  when  Hubert 
He  in,  and  showed  himself  to  have  more  sense 
tn  the  rest  of  his  relations." 
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"  I  am  certain  FhiHp  would  havB  kept  bi^ 
word,"  said  I,  indignaady.     ''  No  lMg9Qa4 
has  67er  broken  it ;  and  if  he  had  dared  to^c 
so  in  tiiis  instance,  we  should  have  been  st 
loss  to  discover  to  whose  inflnfaoe  it  o^t 
ascribed." 

''Take  care  what  you  say,  SacheL     Y 
may  repent  it" 

A  dark  scowl  passed  across  her  brow  fiir 
instant,  but  in  the  next  it  was  replaced  by  tb^^ 
usual  expression  of  cold,  glossy  impenetrabili^/' » 
and  she  continued : 

"  It  is  of  no  use  your  endeavouring  to  jric^*^ 
a  quarrel  with  me,  Rachel,  my  dear,  thougb.     ^ 
am  not  surprised  at  your  irritation,  for  it 
as   I  said  before,  be  particidarly  unpleasant 
see  all  one's  fine  arch  of  triumph  crumble 
the   groimd,  for  want  of  a  key-stone,  in 
humiliating  manner ;  and  it  is  natural,  too, 
you  should  feel  so  angry  with  me,  because  I 
the  absurdity  of  the  plan  all  through.    At 
same  time,  my  dear,  it  b  not  quite  just,  foK*  ^ 
have  had  nothinsr  whatever  to  do  with  Hubert  ^ 
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ige  of  mind.  I  am  sure  I  have  never  at- 
pted  to  put  him  out  of  conceit  with  the  gold 
ilettes  and  the  scarlet  coat,  for  really,  till 

told  me,  I  had  not  the  slightest  idea  that 

cherished  a  passion  in  that  direction.     You 

L    not  look  so  very  contemptuous,  and  so 

indignant  1     What  have  I  done  or  said 

you  can  complain  of?  Really,  I  do  think 
I  rather  hard  that  you  should  quarrel  with 
for  happening  to  have  rather  a  better  judg- 
t  than  the  rest  of  you,  and  turning  out 
t  for  once  in  a  way.  But  I  suppose  it  is 
ome  to  have  to  knock  under  to  one  whom 

is  in  the  habit  of  considering  so  vastly 
*ior  to  oneself  in  every  respect.  However, 
ip  is  beginning  to  know  better,  that  is  one 
fort.  He  does  me  justice,  and  I  do  not 
k  you  will  find  him  so  easy  to  manage  for 

future,  and,  if  I  might  take  the  liberty,  I 
Id  advise  you  not  to  try." 

I  shall  do  exactly  as  I  think  best, 
ler." 

Of  course  you  will — of  course  you  will.     I 
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am  quite  aware  of  Ae  obstiQaGj  of  your  dapi- 
sition ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  it  wiD  dojM 
much  good,  my  dear/' 

"Where  is  Hubert?  My  aunt  wanh  t» 
speak  to  him.  AH  may  not  be  lost  yet^  Eaihifl^ 
cried  I»  vehemently. 

"I  am  afraid  you  win  be  disappoiDted.  I 
do  not  think  Hubert  will  come  over  to  jov 
views.  His  mind  appeared  to  be  quite  made 
up.  Besides,  his  refusal  has  cancelled  the 
promise.  I  fear  you  will  be  disappointed  if 
you  calculate  upon  Philip's  feeling  indmed  to 
renew  it." 

The  blandness  of  her  manner  almost  drove 
me  wild  !  I  paced  up  and  down  the  room  ^ 
agitated  steps,  and  was  requested  to  sit  down  and 
calm  myself;  and  it  was  wondered  that  a  girl 
brought  up  upon  such  high  principles  as  I  was, 
could  allow  temper  to  conquer  me  so  com- 
pletely. 

I  ran  from  the  room,  and  heard  her  laugh 
as  I  left  it.  Hubert  was  nowhere  to  be  founi 
The  servants  told  me  he  had  gone  out  with 
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master/*  and  they  did  not  know  in  what 
ion. 

on  returning  to  my  aunt,  I  found  her  in  a 
3f  agitation  very  unusual  with  her.  Edith 
ne  that  she  had  been  talking  quite  wildly, 
lad  been  most  impatiently  waiting  my 
1.  She  seemed  dreadfully  disappointed 
[  had  not  brought  Hubert  back  with  me, 
•eproached  me  with  my  want  of  energy  in 
g  failed.  She  must  see  him.  I  must 
peak  to  Philip  till  she  had  seen  him. 
•eally  felt  quite  afraid  of  telling  her  that  he 
)een  himself  to  Philip  and  acquainted  him 
his  determination.  But  on  consideration, 
ught  it  best  to  do  so,  as  I  knew  that  when 
became  aware  of  it,  as  she  soon  must,  she 
i  be  extremely  angry  with  me  for  having 
anything  from  her. 

^rdingly,   I    told    her   that   I    had   seen 
Jr,  and  that  Hubert  had  already  been  to 
),  and  had  released  him  from  his  promise. 
Then  it  is  all  over !"  exclaimed  mv  aunt, 
ber  will  never  permit  him  to    renew  it! 
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Hubert    is    shipwrecked     for    life !      Oh,  ffl]' 
child  ren !" 

The  tears  streamed  down  her  fece, 

"1  can't — what  is  this?"  she  sudderijF  flc- 
claimed,  in  3.  voice  of  alarm.  "  Edith!— 
Rachel!  dry  my  eyes,  I  cannot  use  my  inn! 
I  cannot  lift  my  handkerchief !" 

We  flew  to  her.  It  was  too  true.  H*- 
right  side  and  arm  were  ccmpletdv  powerless. 
She  looked  at  us  pitituUy,  and  moved  herlipi. 
No  sound  proceeded.  Horrified  I  rushed  tfl 
the  bell,  whilst  Edith,  ever  self-possessed  ii 
cases  of  emergency,  supported  her  in  her  anos. 

At  my  furious  pull  the  sen'ant  soon  mtii 
her  appearance.  She  was  one  of  Esther's  neff 
set, 

"What  is  the  matter,  Miss?"  she 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  Ringing  as  if  ^ 
liouse  was  on  fire  !  Missis  does  not  like 
it." 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  is  very  ill.  Run  fbr  Fldf 
— ruD  for  your  mistress  —  nin  for  ft> 
doctor  I" 
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Rebecca's  pert  look  changed  mto  one  of 
rrar,  as  she  glanced  at  my  aunt's  altered 
vuntenance,  and  she  rushed  from  the  room. 

She  soon  returned  with  Esther. 

**  What  is  the  matter  ?     Oh,  I  see ;  she  has 

stroke!  How  very  horrible!  Send  for 
le  doctor  immediately.  I  will  go  and  give 
rdcra." 

"  Oh !  thank  you,  Esther !"  exclaimed  Edith, 
ratefully. 

•*  If  you  want  me,  send  for  me  again/'  said 
istber.  "  I  should  be  only  in  the  way  now, 
>r  I  am  not  accustomed  to  sick  rooms."  And 
be  hurried  away,  looking  very  much  frigbt- 
Qed. 

like  all  selfish  people,  Esther  hated  the 
ight  of  illness  and  suffering.  She  fled  from 
ts  dark  aspect  with  cowardice  and  want  of 
Jrmpathy,  and  piqued  herself  upon  the  tender- 
leis  of  her  heart. 

So  Edith  and  I  were  left  alone  with  my  poor 
lot,  to  await  in  anguish  and  suspense  the 
rival  of  the  doctor.      No  servant  came  near 
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US  with  kindly  offers  of  assistance,  for,  as  I 
have  said,  they  were  all  new-comers,  and  d 
knew  that  neglect  of  my  aunt  was  the  surest, 
as  it  was  the  easiest,  road  to  their  mistresi 
favour.  Unassisted,  however,  Edith  and  I 
managed  to  lift  my  dear  aunt  upon  her  bed; 
and  there  she  lay,  speechless  and  paralysed,  bol 
with  her  eyes  opened,  gazing  anxiously,  eagerk 
at  us.  Her  lips  occasionally  moved,  as  if  she 
wished  to  say  something  ;  and  when  she  found 
that  it  was  in  vain,  and  that  no  intelligible 
sound  succeeded,  an  expression  the  most  touch- 
ing, of  helpless  distress,  would  pass  over  her 
countenance. 

At  last  our  kind  little   doctor  made  liis  ap- 
pearance. 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  anv  feeling  of 
relief  more  exquisite  than  that  which  is  afforded 
by  the  arrival  of  a  trusted  physician,  at  a  time 
such  as  this,  when  ignorant  and  terrified  the 
parent  or  child  hangs  over  the  bed  of  sudden 
illness,  expecting  each  breath  to  be  the  last, 
and  utterly  ignorant  what  remedy  to  apply. 
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But  our  relief  in  this  instance  was  of  short 
oration.  Dr.  Brown  went  to  the  bed,  felt 
is  patient's  pulse,  and  looked  very  grave. 

'*  Is  there  any  danger  ?"  asked  Edith. 

"Yes,  the  most  serious.  My  dear  young 
dies,  I  fear  there  is  little  hope  of  your  aunt's 
Joovery." 

At  this  moment,  Philip  entered  the  room. 
[e  looked  very  much  shocked  when  he  saw  my 
ant's  state.  He  took  her  hand,  and  pressed 
•• 

My  poor  aunt  looked  very  much  excited  at 
deing  him,  and  made  desperate  efforts  to  speak. 
it  length,  she  feebly  shook  her  head,  and  one 
r  two  tears  rolled  down  her  face  as  that 
repression  of  helpless  distress  again  settled  upon 
ler  countenance,  and  she  closed  her  eyes. 
Vesently  she  again  opened  them,  and  fixed 
hem  upon  Dr.  Brown ;  then  turned  them  upon 
8  with  an  expression  of  grave  serenity  and 
Ksent.  I  could  not  have  believed  the  human 
e  could  have  expressed  so  much ;  but  Edith 
d    I   perfectly   understood    that   she   meant 
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to    confirm     Dr.     Brown's    account    of  la 
danger. 

Then  she  looked  towards  the  door,  uul 
slightly  frowned. 

"  She  wants  some  one,"  said  my  sister.    "It 
must  be  Hubert.      Will  you  send  for 
Philip?" 

Philip  left  the  room  upon  the  errand 
Aunt  Dorothy  looked  satisfied. 

After  a  little  time,  she  looked  towania  4t 
book-case,  which  contained  her  little 
of  favourite  divinity. 

Edith  reached  the  Bible,  sat   down  by  i» 
bedside,  and  read,  in  her  sweet  tonching  wid, 
suitable  passages,  and  then  the  prayers  for  dv 
dying.     Aunt  Dorothy  listened,  looking  like 
aged  saint,  so  tranquil  and  so  holy. 

In  about  an  hour,  the  door  again  opened 
and  Philip  returned  with  Hubert. 

Hubert  flew  to  the  bed,  threw  himself  upoa 
his  knees,  and  covered  Aunt  Dorothy's  left 
band,  which  lay  next  him,  with  kisses,  as  ds 
tears  streamed  from  his  ^es.    As  bedidiOi 
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he  whole  expression  of  her  face  changed  again. 
t  grew  disturbed  like  the  surface  of  a  ruffled 
)ooL  She  grasped  his  hand  in  hers,  strove  to 
tuse  herself,  and  gasped  for  utterance. 

"  The  effort  will  kill  her !"  exclaimed  Dr. 
irown.  "  Mr.  Hubert,  I  command  you — leave 
he  room !" 

Hubert  tried  to  rise,  but,  with  superhuman 
(Xte,  my  aunt  held  him  down  with  her  single 
tand.  Her  features  were  quite  distorted  with 
icr  efforts  to  speak — it  was  very  terrible  to 
ritoess ! 

At  length,  she  succeeded. 

"  Go ! — army !"  she  almost  shrieked,  in  a 
one  so  unnatural,  so  unearthly,  that  the  blood 
in  cold  through  our  veins ;  and  pushed  him 
tMn  her. 

Hubert  rose,  pale,  horror-stricken. 

My  aunt  lay  on  the  bed  motionless.  Her  jaw 
id  fallen. 

She  was  quite  dead. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


Yes,  she  was  dead — free  from  all  the  cares, 
the  anxieties,  the  griefs,  the  perplexities,  ^^ 
annoyances  of  this  lower  world.  Ho\9  is  ^^ 
that  so  few  of  us  look  upon  death  as  our  deli- 
verer? Even  the  slave  hugs  his  chain,  and 
thinks  it  better  than  death ;  and  in  the  deepest 
misery  we  still  say,  "  The  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  to  us  is  death."     The  worst  thing! 

Is  it  that  so  few  are  fitted  for  the  better  life? 
Oh,  be  that  for  from  our  thoughts  !     It  is  thai 
death  has  pangs  and  horrors  of  deep  darkness, 
and  the  best  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  King 
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•ors  unconceraed*  Aunt  Dorothy's  con- 
s  short. 

chless  and  horror-stricken  we  stood 
the  bed.  We  could  hardly  believe  that 
all  over,  and  waited  in  breathless  sus- 
5xpecting  every  moment  to  see  the  fearful 
3  recommence. 

'  dear  young  ladies,  it  is  all  over  !'*  said 
;tor,  and  noiselessly  and  reverently  he 
)m  the  room. 

silence  was  only   broken   by   the  sup- 
sobs  of  my  sister  and  myself.      We 
lesolate. 

p  kissed  us  very  kindly, 
rill  go  and  tell  Esther,"  he  whispered, 
too  left  the  room.  And  we  three 
d  alone  with  the  corpse  of  Aunt  Bo- 
nd closed  the  eyes,  and  reverently  com- 
le  features, 
'emained  for  some  time.      No  one  came 

We  felt  strangely  deserted. 
mgth  there  was  a  low  tap  at  the  door. 
^  open  it,  and  to  my  inexpressible  delight 
IL  M 
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admitted  Martha.  "  Master/*  had  come  fof 
her  she  said ;  and  then  the  faithful  giri  bur«* 
into  tears.  We  felt  almost  happy :  it  was  sud*^ 
a  relief  to  have  her  devoted  services  at  a  tJit*-* 
like  this,  instead  of  the  cold,  unwilling  assistance 
of  Esther's  dependants,  and  we  felt  very  gratefi^— " 
to  Philip  for  his  consideration.  When  we  w^^^^ 
down  stairs,  we  were  beginning  to  thank  hin^^» 
but  }ic  stopped  us  with  a  look  of  alarm. 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  he  said,  "  do  not  say  anw^- 
thing  about  it.  She  does  not  know.  But  ^ 
thought  it  would  be  such  a  comfort  to  you  C:^ 
have  some  one  about  you  just  now  that  yc^  ^ 
are  fond  of,  and  so  I  went  for  her  myself,  ai^  ^ 
brought  her  in  quietly,  and  no  one  knovfs  sh^^ 
is  here.  Not  that  I  mind  of  course,  only  yc^  ^ 
know,  she  does  not  like  poor  Martha,  ac^^ 
might  make  a  fuss,  and  I  do  hate  a  fuss  !" 

'*  Where  is  Esther  ?"  we  asked. 

*'  She  is  in  her  own  room.      She  went  int^ 
hysterics,    when  I  brought  her  the  sad  nev^^ 
and  though  she  seems  well  enough  now,  I  do 
not  think  the  will  come  down  all  day.     Perhaps 
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is  as  well  she  should  stay  above,  and  so  I 
ii^e  not  urged  her  much  to  alter  her  deter- 
Uiation." 

3  cannot  say  we  were  sorry  to  find  that  we 

*e  not  to  see  her,  especially  when  we  heard 

the  hysterics.      There  is  something  so  ex- 

isitely  galling  to  sincere  grief,  in  any  affectation 

it  that  the  spectacle  is  almost  more  than  hu- 

^n  nature  can  endure. 

Philip  then  consulted  with  us  about  the 
c^umful  but  necessary  arrangements  occa- 
^iied  by  our  aunt's  decease. 

**0f  course,  Philip,  she  will  be  interred  in 
^  family  vault  by  the  side  of  papa,"  we  said : 
^o\x  know  it  was  always  her  greatest  wish." 
*'  CJertainly,  certainly,"  he  replied,  "  I  should 
^  to  carry  out  all  her  wishes  as  far  as  I  am 
1^,  poor  Aunt  Dorothy !  I  fear  the  last  few 
^nths  of  her  life  were  not  comfortable.  But 
^uld  not  help  it.  Some  people  have  such 
Way  with  them,  that  one  is  obliged  to  give  in 
f  the  sake  of  peace  and  quiet ;  but  there 
Jre  many  things  I  did  not  like — many  things 

N  2 
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I  would  rather  have  left  alone.  Poor  dear 
Aunt  Dorothy !  However,  it  cannot  be  hdped 
now." 

We  did  not  see  Esther  till  the  foIIowiDg  day. 
Then  she  said  she  had  been  quite  upset— qoit^ 
ill !    Sudden  deaths  were  such  horrible  things  ^• 
She   always  had   such  an  aversion  to  theoci'  • 
To  be  sure  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  po^^ 
Mrs.    Dorothy,    and    had   saved   her  a  gre^^ 
deal  of  suffering,  she  had  no  doubt.      Vih^^ 
old  people  took  to  be  ill,  there  was  no  end  "^^ 
it  generally,   and  it  was  such  a  trouble,  a  tri» 
she  meant.    Still  she  did  dislike  sudden  deaths  -' 

All  these  heartless  sentiments  dropped  frott^ 
her  lips   in    such   an    affected,   pathetic,  and 
lachrymose   tone,  that  I  could  hardly  sit  stiD 
in  my  chair  to  listen  to  her,  so  little  were  h^ 
words  in  accordance  with  it.     I  really  believe 
Esther  considered  herself  to  be  a  very  cavalierly 
treated    person   upon    the    occasion,    and  the 
suddenness  of  my    aunt's  departure,  to  be  of 
a  piece  with  the  independence  and  unsubser- 
viency  of  her  life,  and  that  as  Philip's  wife,  and 
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istress  of  the  Grange,  she  had  been  entitled 

a  longer  notice. 

Esther  went  on,  in  a  sanctified  tone, 
hope  that  our  aunt  was  prepared  for  the 
ange.  She  was  sure  she  forgave  the  poor 
i  lady  all  the  annoyances,  not  to  say  trials, 
3ich  she  had  occasioned  to  her;  she  hoped 
c  knew  her  duty  better  than  not  to  forgive 
a*.  Still,  she  must  say,  she  trusted  that 
Unt  Dorothy  had  departed  in  a  more  Christian 
atne  of  mind  than  she  feared  she  had  lived  in. 

"I  only  hope  that  I,  and  all  here,  may  die 
ke  her,"  I  said,  and  started  fi"om  my  chair. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  Rachel !  pray  do  not  make  any 
^ch  wish !  at  least  not  for  me !"  Esther  ex- 
laimed,  deprecatingly. 

A  reply  was  upon  my  lips,  but  I  pressed, 
lem  close  together,  and  hurried  from  the 
)om. 

One  should  have  supposed  that  Esther's  hosti- 
ty  to  Aunt  Dorothy  would  have  expired  at  her 
icease ;  but  after  what  I  have  above  related, 
will  hardly  cause  surprise  that  this  was  not 
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the  case.  There  must  have  been  something 
immortal  in  Esther's  spite  ! 

I  have  said  that  Philip  wiUiogl)'  concurred  in 
our  dt-slre,  that  our  heloved  aunt  should  n.'pose 
by  the  side  of  those  ancestors  whom  she  so 
filially  respected ;  but  when  Philip  thus  ex- 
pressed himself,  it  was  without  the  cooscot  of 
his  wife. 

Will  it  be  believed  that  Esther  made  the 
most  vehement  opposition  to  this  arrangement  t 
Will  it  he  behoved  that  she  succeeded  in  pre 
venting  it  ?     Philip,  worn  out  by  days,  and  verv 
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durance.  Edith  regarded  it  in  its  true  light 
important,  and  more  injurious  to  Esther  than 
my  aunt ;  but  it  was  weeks  before  I  could 
en  look  upon  my  sister-in-law,  or  hear  the 
and  of  her  voice  without  feelings  so  bitter, 
it  I  fear  they  must  have  been  very  much  like 
tred. 

Aunt  Dorothy  left  a  will.  By  it  all  her 
ssessions,  her  clothes,  her  trinkets,  one  or 
0  of  which  were  valuable,  being  the  gifts  of 
idy  Dareall  in  the  days  of  their  intimate 
endship,  as  well  as  the  savings  from  the 
aall  annuity  paid  to  her  by  her  mother's  rela^ 
^es,  were  bequeathed  to  Edith  and  myself. 
One  diamond  ring  was  left  to  Philip,  and 
enty  pounds  to  Hubert. 
We  were'  advised,  or  rather  ordered,  in  the 
1,  to  have  no  false  delicacy  about  the  matter, 
•  to  sell  what  we  could  of  her  wearing  ap- 
el,  &c.,  and  invest  the  proceeds,  whatever 
y  might  be,  in  the  funds.  There  was  no 
It^ad  to  six  per  cent,  in  those  days.  The 
laments  we  were  requested  to  keep,  and  on 
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^ 


DO  account  to  part  with,  till  compelled  liy 
This  passage  was  underlined. 

Esther's  indignatioD  was  evidently  estrec:^^ 
when  she  found  that  Aunt  Dorothy  had  red^^ 
possessed  valuable  jewels,  and  that  she  was  t^"  ^ 
have  none  of  them.  I  really  believe,  had  slc»*' 
been  aware  of  their  existence  before,  her  cot^K^^ 
duct  to  my  aunt  might  have  been  verj^  differei^t -ffl 
from  what  it  had  been, 

"  \Yell,  I  do  think,"  she  exclumed,  when  ^K» 
enumeration  of  rings,  eanii^,  and  brooches  vr'^ 
concluded,  "  I  do  think  it  is  rather  unusu^B^ 
rather  extraordinary,  to  leave  the  family  dia- 
monds out  of  the  family  in  this  way !  Poor 
Philip  !  I  must  say  he  is  rather  ill-used.  3tjt 
he  never  would  condescend  to  flattery,  like  som* 
people — no  more  would  L" 

"  My     dear,"     said    Philip,    soothit^ly,    for 
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ttiem,  and  I  am  very  glad  she  has  left  them  to 
my  sisters." 

"You  may  think  what  you  please,  but  I 
tlimk  your  aunt  has  behaved  very  ungratefully 
and  very  unjustly.  I  should  have  supposed 
^hat  a  person  of  famSy  like  her  would  have 
CQown  better  than  to  leave  the  diamonds — I 
lo  not  say  anything  about  the  other  things,  of 
^virse  she  had  a  right  to  be  as  partial  as  she 
^leased  about  the  other  things — I  do  think,  I 
^y,  that  a  person  of  family  like  your  aunt 
^'^ght  to  have  known  better  than  to  leave 
l^e   diamonds    to    any    one    but    the   eldest 

"Why,  what  should  I  have  done  with 
l^em?"  asked  Philip,  innocently.  "They 
^^uld  have  been  of  no  use  to  me,  and  they  will 
^  very  becoming  to  Edith,  and  even  Rachel, 
I  dare  say."- 

"  You  have  done  with  them  5"  exclaimed 
Esther,  contemptuously.  "No,  indeed,  hus- 
bands do  not  in  general  wear  the  ornaments ! 
yell,  Edith  and  Rachel  are  very  lucky  girls ! 
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They  were  not  so  veiy  devoted  to  their  timt 
for  notbing,  I  see!  Thejr  undffiMood  better 
what  they  were  about,  than  1  gave  tbem  cndit 
for  doing.  WeD,  I  must  say  I  think  your  aunt 
has  behaved  most  ungratefully  1  After  ahe  had 
lived  upon  you  for  these  many  yean»  causiog  i 
so  much  inconvenience — so  much  eiprnw^  j 
to  leave  you  a  litde,  piltry  ^^*«'*mi"»^ 
nng ! 

"  My  dear/'  said  Philip,  **  my  aunt  did  not 
live  upon  us  I  She  paid  very  handsomely 
towards  the  housekeeping,  as  far  as  her  means 
would  allow ;  and  for  my  part,  she  was  welcome 
to  all  she  had.  I  never  would  have  asked  her 
for  a  sixpence !" 

"  That  I  believe  you  would  not  !**  said 
Esther,  scornfully.  "  I  believe  the  whole  parish 
might  prey  upon  you  before  you  would  have 
the  energy  and  the  spirit  to  resist  the  encroadi- 
ment.  Happily  for  you,  I  am  of  rather  a  dif* 
ferent  disposition,  or  thmgs  would  be  even 
worse  than  they  are!  As  it  is,  I  find  it 
exceedingly    diflScult     to     make     ends    meeti 
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and  without  some  other  arrangement  is  made, 

I     do    not    think    you     can     go     on     long, 

Philip." 

•     ** Nonsense,   Esther!     I   beg  your  pardon, 

my  dear,  but  what  is  the  use  of  talking  in  that 

way?" 

''  No  use  in  talking,  certainly ;  but  something 
be»des  talkbg  ought  to  be  done.  You  will 
lose  your  aunt's  monthly  payments  now ;  and  if 
your  sisters  had  any  common  feeling  of  affec- 
tion—not to  say  honesty — at  least  I  only  know 
what  I  should  do  in  their  place." 

"  Nonsense,  Esther  !"  said  Philip,  impa- 
tiently, and  he  abruptly  lefl  the  room. 

"  I  only  just  mentioned  what  /  should  do  in 
certain  circumstances.  Surely  I  might  be 
allowed,  without  making  him  so  very  angry," 
said  Esther,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  "  But  such 
treatment  is  what  I  always  get  from  Philip.  It 
is  enough  to  make  one  give  over  interesting 
oneself  in  his  affairs,  it  really  is !" 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Esther  ?"  asked  Edith, 
quietly.     "  I  wish  you  would  be  so  good  as  to 
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explain.     I  am  sure  if  tht-re  is  anything  that  I 
Rachel  aod  I  can  do— 

■  "  You  and  Rachel  can  do !"  contcmptuou!!^ 
"  I  have  no  patience  with  such  hypocrisy !  ^^ 
if  you  and  Rachel  did  not  know  what  you  c^9 
do !  1  should  have  thought  you  would  ha*^ 
volunteered.  It  seems  to  mc  as  if  any  o^* 
in  your  circumstances  would  have  considered^ 
a  mere  matter  of  course  that  you  should 
so !"  ■ 

"  Should  do    what,  Esther  ?"   I  asked,     -fat 
1     was     determined     she     should 
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tre  never  such  children  as  to  suppose  that  the 
tie  trifle  which  it  is  supposed  that  you  contri- 
te, can  in  any  way  compensate  Philip  for  the 
pense  you  are  to  him  ?'' 
"  We  are  quite  willing  to  pay  whatever  you 
bk  proper,  Esther,"  replied  Edith,  with  ad- 
iraUe  temper.  "  Philip  has  been  most  hberal 
us — we  know  that  very  welL  But  we  really 
ve  hardly  had  time  to  consider  all  these 
ings  at  present.  Pray  settle  it  as  you  think 
t)per.  Rachel  and  I  are  only  sorry,  I  am  sure, 
rt  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  contribute  more 
vrards  our  maintenance." 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  view  the  matter 
^  so  proper  a  light,"  said  Esther,  ia  a  tone  of 
itronizing  approbation,  that  made  me  wince. 
I  dare  say  we  shall  arrange  everything  to  our 
lutual  satisfaction.  After  the  great  disap- 
nntment  that  poor  Philip  has  met  with  about 
e  family  diamonds — for  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
eat  disappointment  to  him,  though  he  did  not 
oose  to  show  it — after  such  a  disappointment 
that,  I  repeat,  I  really  think  it  is  but  fair  that 
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you  and  Rached  should  make  lum  soinea» 
pensatioQ." 

"  We  have  it  not  in  oar  power  to  pniat 
away,  Esther,  or  I  am  sure  PiaSip  shonU  be 
welcome  to  my  share,"  said  Eldith. 

I  caoDot  say  I  acquiesced  in  the  sotting 
knowing  to  whose  hands  they  would  esJMt 
However,  I  said  nothing. 

"  Oh  no  !  of  course,  you  can't  give  theffl 
away.  Your  aunt  has  taken  good  care  of  tiat 
Not  that  I  should  make  the  slightest  scnijJeif 
I  were  in  your  place  of  overlooking  little  trite 
of  that. kind.  No  one  would  ever  call  job  to 
account ;  and  of  course  at  her  age,  poor  oW 
lady ! — However,  I  do  not  mean  to  allude  t" 
that ;  but  every  one  saw  plainly  enough  thit 
she  was  not  quite  right,  you  know,"  tUgmSea^ 
touching  her  forehead. 

"  Aunt  Dorothy  was  in  as  perfect  possetna 
of  her  senses,  if  that  is  what  you  mean,  Estbffi 
at  the  time  of  her  lamented  death,  as  you  an  it 
this  momenL" 

"  Of  course  I  am  not  surprised  that  ytn 
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ik  SO  1"   glancing  contemptuously   at   me ; 

then  turning  to  Edith  she  resun^ed  her 
nurse. 

'And  as  to  the  ornaments  of  which  you 
e  speaking,  even  if  it  were  in  your  power 
give  them,  I  am  sure  neither  Philip  nor  I 
lid  accept  them.     People  do  not  like  accept- 

what  ought  to  be  their  right,  Edith.     But 

L  might  increase  the  amount  of  the  trifling 

>end  you  pay  towards  your  board,  or  at  least 

supposed  to  pay,  for  I  am  sure  I  never  see  a 

iny  of  it  I" 

*  Surely  Philip  explained  to  you  how  it  was 
anged  ?"  said  Edith. 

''  Oh  yes,  I  know :  something  about  interest 
tt  is  due  to  you.  I  must  say  I  always  thought 
WBS  very  like  paying  the  interest  of  his  own 
>itaL  But  poor  Philip  has  been  shamefully 
ated  all  through  by  those  who  ought  to  have 
)wn  better.  However,  now  that  you  girls 
^e  it  in  yoiu*  power,  I  shall  certainly  expect — 
1  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  view  the  matter 
the  same  proper  light,  as  I  said — I  shall 
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certainly  expect   that  ]toa  wiB.  de  wurtfaing 
more   towards  pajing  your  acpeoses.     I  rou3^* 
say  I  think  it  but  just  that  Philip  sboold  hsvit  ti^^^ 
hate&t  of  the  alight  increase  in  yoar  incomes, 
am   sure    it    is    little    enough !     With   aQ  tt^M; 
clothes  and   thiags   that  have   been  left  joo, 
am  sure  you  wiQ  oot  require  any  more  dre — ss 
for  the   next   twenty  ycafs  ;  and   I    do  thiKzmJ 
before  you  indulge  yourselves  in  luxuries,  y  oi 
should    take   care  your   brother  is  no  loser    1>> 
you — though,  to  be  sure,  that  be  will  stiQ   be 
However,   I   am  sure   I   hope   I    hare   a  sp£r-3( 
above  regarding  that !" 

Wc  readily  assented  to  her  demand,  and  I 
must  say  never  was  possession  more  joyfully 
relinquished  than  was  this  litUe  increase  to  olm.t 
income  from  Aunt  Dorothy's  will,  luded,  ■f 
wc  had  had  the  time,  we   should   have  maci' 
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Stand  these  things  like  women,  do  they  ?     And 

^  is  so  foolishly  careless  about  money  matters. 

So,  if  you  please,  I    think  we  will  keep  this 

&ttle  matter  to  ourselves.     Poor  Philip  has  so 

inany  things  to  worry  him." 

VTe  assented;    I  do  not  know  whether  we 

™1  right  or  wrong,  but  we  felt  so  sure  that  he 

would  object,  that  we  thought  best  to  let  Esther 

^^nage  it  all  her  own  way  ;   and    agreed  for 

^"C  future  to  pay  regularly  the  small  interest 

^  Aunt  Dorothy's  legacy  into  Esther's  hands. 

How  she  arranged  matters  I  never  heard,  but 

I  am  satisfied  Philip  never  knew  a  word  about 

it  As  she  managed  the  accounts  entirely  herself, 

I  dare  say  she  did  not  find  it  very  difficult  to 

conceal.     No  doubt  some  supposititious  cow  or 

calf  accounted  for  the  surplus. 
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"gue  with  him,  he  was  uniformly  affec- 
te  and  kind. 

t;  length  we  gave  up  the  attempt  as  utterly 
ss,  and  could  only  hope  anxiously  that  some 
irable  turn  might  take  place,  in  his  fete  to 
him  from  utter  ruin. 

Qother  source  of  unhappiness  to  us  was 
imbounded  sway  which  Esther  had  gradu- 
obtained  over  poor  Philip.  His  constitu- 
1  infirmity  rendered  him  an  easy  prey  to 
attacks  of  so  artful  and  persevering  a 
ner  as  was  his  wife.  To  his  easy  good- 
our  too,  the  bitterness  of  her  temper  was 
!ntly  intolerable.  He  had  neither  the 
^  nor  the  moral  courage  to  resist  it,  and 
ling  was  preferable  in  his  mind  to  a  coUi- 
;  so  he  gradually  left  off  contesting 
her,  and  day  by  day  habit  added  a  rivet 
Br  dominion  over  him.  For  Esther  under- 
.  Philip's  weaknesses  perfectly,  and  she 
I  the  most  of  her  knowledge.  She  knew 
to  alarm  his  indolence  with  exaggerated 
ints  of  work  to  be  done,  and  how  to  relieve  it 
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by   undertaking    to    do  it  aD  bosdf  *,  kw  to 
humble    his  opinion  of  his  own  cafndtj,  wi 
how  to  exalt  her  own  ;  and,  above  all,  ho«  to 
talk  him  to  death.      Yes,  how  she  (fid  tA! 
She  had  no  eloquence,  no  powers  of  peisuwrti- 
Her  style    was    vulgar    and     commoo-piitt'T 
her    semiments    mean    and   ungenerous;  o» 
Philip    knew    all    this    perfectly    weD,  yet  1* 
succumbed  unconvinced,  exhausted,  worn  «>* 
by  the  "  continual  droppings"  of  her  voice,  »M* 
gave  his    consent  to  actions  from  which  la* 
whole  nature  revolted. 
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How  bis  affairs  prospered  under  Esther's 
ominion  I  hardly  know.  We  were  kept  in 
omplete  ignorance.  I  do  not  suppose  they 
rospered  much  better  than  formerly,  for 
Ssther  was  more  crafty  than  clever,  more 
rtfiil  than  intelligent.  Outwardly,  however, 
hiDgs  certainly  bore  a  tidier  appearance. 
Qiere  were  no  gaps  to  be  seen  in  the  hedges 
^ow.  Esther  was  the  last  woman  in  the 
^dd  to  allow  her  neighbour's  cattle  to  range  at 
^  quarters  over  her  own  domain.  Still  little 
eemed  to  be  doing.  Esther  hated  spending 
i^oney,  and  corn  cannot  be  raised  or  cattle 
^ttened  without  it.  She  grudged  the 
Jxmrers'  wages,  she  grudged  the  hay  and 
Ic  turnips,  she  grudged  the  straw  in  the 
ird,  she  grudged  everything  that  she  had  to 
ly  for.  She  was  niggardly,  not  frugal, 
^erything  about  the  farm  looked  starved,  from 
e  cart-horses  to  the  yard-dog.  Philip,  one 
y,  ventured  to  hint  that  an  additional  feed  of 
m  might  be  advisable,  but  he  was  over- 
lelmed    with   such   a   torrent   of  reproaches 
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branches  of  the  trees.  Edith  and  I  coiild 
go  out  and  stay  out  all  day,  and  take  our  work 
ttd  Louis's  letters;  and  read,  and  talk,  and 
dmm  away  the  time,  and  imagine  how  happy 
we  should  be  at  his  return,  and  how  he  would 
M  everything  right,  even  Hubert,  and  plan, 
^  about  that  delicious  parsonage-house, 
where  I  was  to  have  my  own  little  room ;  for 
^th  and  I  could  never  be  separated,  and  with 

^  and  a  brother  like  Grantley  I  should  never 

^^TO   to   be  married.       Perhaps  even  Philip 
.  '^'^t  come  occasionally  for  a  little  peace,  and — 

^^  could  tdl  ? — ^perhaps   even  Esther  might 

S'tiw  more  amiable. 

*^  Louis    was    so    good.       Louis   improved 

®^^"^    one    whom    he  came    across.       Even 

^•ther    woidd    be    better    when    she     knew 

Louis/* 

These  last  were  all  Edith's  observations,  be 
^  remarked.  I  must  say  I  felt  rather  sceptical 
^  to  the  perfectibility  of  my  sister-in-law's 
^^^ture.  Edith  had  more  of  the  angel  about  her 
*banlhad 
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I  think  it  was  somewhere  aboat  the  cod  of 
June    that    Esther    reoeiyed     a    letter  frQ0 
young  Mordake,    to    announce    Ins  modioli 
death,   which  had  just  taken   place  in  Loo- 
don. 

'*  So  she  is  dead  at  last !"  said  Esther,  fohfing 
up   the  letter.     "  WeD,  I  never  thought  sbc 
woidd.     People  never  do  die  who  are  always 
talking   about  it !      Well,  every   rule  has  it3 
exception.     Poor  Aunt  Mortlake!     I   wonde^ 
what  will  become  of   all   her  pets.      I  don'^^ 
think   either   Sir  Joseph   or    my   cousin  wiU 
trouble    themselves  with  any   sentiment  upo^^ 
the  occasion,  and  thev  are  all  sold  already,  ^ 
dare  sav.     I  wonder  whether  she   ever  mo^^ 
tioned  me  or  thought  about  me  ?     Most  likeL 
not.        I    sacrificed    all    mv     interests    whe 
I    married,    and    much    thanks     I     get   fo*" 
it  !" 

"  What    occasioned    poor    Lady  Mortlake'^ 
death?"  asked  Edith. 

"  Oh,    I   don't  know — Augustus    does  not 
say.     Some  whim  or  fancy,  no  doubt.     I  dare 
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no  one  knows.  However,  vou  can  ask 
yourself  if  you  like,  for  he  is  coming  down 
be  HaQ  almost  immediately,  and  he  wishes 
to  go  and  see  that  everything  is  comfortably 
iged  for  him.  It  will  be  quite  an 
t   for    you    two    girls!       Are    not    you 

r 

Not  particularly,"  I  replied.     "We  know 

Ettle  of  your  cousin." 

Fhat  is  rather  strange.  He  was  here  a 
deal  at  one  time." 

iVe  saw  very  little  of  him,  however.  He 
to  see  Aunt  Dorothy  principally." 

\h,      yes !"      said      Esther,      laughing. 

^tus  is   very   clever.        Well,    I    hope 

will  be  more    sociably   inclined  when   he 

s  down  next  time.  I  shall  think  it  very 
of    you  if   you  run   away   whenever  he 

s  to  the  house  like  a  couple  of  school- 

for  I  am  very   fond  of  Augustus.     He 

dear,  good-natiu'ed  creature;    and   I  am 

you  ought   to   like   him   too — ^Edith,   at 
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aH     events — for      he     admires     you 
iogly." 

Edith    coloured    scarlet,  and  looked  in^ 

QBDt. 

"You  need  not  blush  so,  Edith,"  Esti 
continued,  as  if  she  did  not  see  that  t 
subject  was  disagreeable,  "  for  I  assure  J 
it  is  the  fact  He  says  you  are  the  bu 
somest  girl  he  has  ever  seen  in  his  life,  s 
that  you  woi^  create  quite  a  sedsatioB 
London." 

"  It  is  a  ptifect  matter  of  indiffo'ciioe  to 
what  Mr.  Mortlake  thinks." 

*'  Oh,  nonsense  I  Every  girl  likes  to  h 
she  is  admired ;  and  I  cannot  say  era  } 
look  quite  indifferent,  iny  dear,"  and  fisti 
laughed  again.  "  Re&lly,  I  tell  him  it  is  q< 
abeurd  the  way  be  goes  on  about  you — alu 
your  figure^  and  your  complexioii,  i 
yoHT  hair,  tuid  your  eyes,  and  f 
hand^ — " 

"Nonsense,   Esther — -pray  do  net  talk 
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;   way,     you    know    I   do    not  like   it !" 
Edith  —  unusual    sight !  —  looked    quite 

WeDy  I  tell  him  it  is  of  no  use,  for  a 
3n  we  all  know/'  nodding  significantly  at 
^*and  then  he  says  it  is  the  greatest 
ne  that  ever  was  to  bury  a  girl  like  you  in 
country,  where  you  have  not  a  chance  of 
ig  any  one,  or  making  a  better  match ; 
that  it  will  be  a  sin  to  pen  you  up  in  a 
onage  when  a  marquis  might  be  proud  to 
:e  you  his  wife.  I  must  say  that  I  agree 
t  him  in  thinking  your  long,  uncertain 
igement  the  most  foolish  thing  that  ever  was 
Ted  into,  and  what  Philip  could  be 
tming     about     to      allow     it,     I     cannot 

kr 

You  need  not  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
■et  his  consent,  Esther,"  said  Edith.  "  My 
f  8  approval  of  a  step  I  shall  never  repent  to 
latest  day  of  my  existence  would  have  been 
Fectly  sufficient." 
'He  need  not  have  introduced  him  to  the 
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house  though.     It  is  such  folly  bringiDg  poor 
men   to    a  house,  some  mischief  or  other  is 
sure  to  take  place.     I  do  believe  some  girls  are 
so  romantic  and  silly  that  they  really  like  a  inia 
all  the  better  for  being  poor !     If  it  had  l)«n 
Rachel,  it  would  not  have  so  much  agnified  « 
but  you,  who  might  have  made  such  a  far  more 
advantageous    match   for    yourself    and   ever)"— 
body,  to  attach  yourself  in  this  romantic  manre*" 
to  a  poor  curate  upon  his  promotion,  it  is  really 
vexing," 

"  As  the  matter  concerns  no  one  but  niysd** 
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"  Jealous  !"  exclaimed  Edith.  "  Louis 
ous !  and  jealous  of  Mr.  Mortlake !" 
'Come,  come!  you  need  not  be  so  very 
lainful!  Many  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
lionable  girls  in  town  would  be  flattered 
my  cousin's  admiration;  and  it  is  not 
r  &ult   that    be    is    not    married    before 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  he  has  not  taken 

passion  upon  one  or  other  of  them,  then/' 

I. 

Perhaps    he    has     other     inclinations    or 

r  plans;    and  Augustus  is  not  a  man  to 

air  of  succeeding   in   any  he  has  set  his 

t  upon." 

Really !     He   must  be  very  fortunate,  or 

— ^presumptuous." 

Perhaps   he   is  both.     I  have  heard  they 

1  go  together,"  answered  Esther.      "  You 

¥  the  old  proverb,  *  Nothing  venture,  no- 

5  have.'      Augustus  will  never  lose  any- 

^  he   has   set   his   mind   upon   for   want 

rying,  that  you  may  depend  on;   nor  re- 
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finqoish  what  he  onoft  holds  in  hk  pom  fa 
any  fodish  scraples.'' 

**  You  draw  a  verf  amiahle  picture  of  ]W 
oousin,  Esther.  I  am  sure  he  oogbt  to  Is 
very  mudi  flatteied  by  your  good  opian  i 
hioL" 

"^ He  flattered  1  Yon  know  fitde  oflte 
if  you  think  he  is  to  be  flattered  1  He  ^ 
much  too  clever  for  that." 

She  evidently  did  not  in  the  least  peroo^ 
that  I  had  spoken  ironically.     I  do  not  thif^ 
anything  as  yet  had  given  me  such  sn  id^^ 
of  her  extreme  moral  obtuseness  as  this— h^^ 
evident  admiration  for  her   cousin,   and 
almost  simplicity  with  which  she  exposed 
extremely  equivocal  qualities. 

"  Do  you  really  admire  him,  if  his  charades'' 
is  such  as  you  describe  it  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

**  Of  course  I  do.     I  think  he  is  a  dent; 
delightful  creature;    and   so   entertaining  ao</ 
satirical.     It  would  make  you  die  of  laughtff 
to  hear  the  way  he  cuts  up  people !" 

"  Presumptuous,  unscrupulous  and  satiiical! 
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dl,    Esther,   I  confess   your  taste   surprises 


n 


^^Ohy  you  put  it  in  such  an  absurd  wayl 
It  wait  till  you  know  him  a  little  better, 
d  see  if  you  do  not  like  him." 
*'I  cannot  say  I  have  much  inclination  to 
r;  and  I  have  no  doubt  our  opinion  is  of 
ly  little  consequence  to  Mr.  Mortlake,  when 
is  fortunate  in  the  admiration  of  so 
any." 

^I  don't  know  that.  Perhaps  he  thinks 
^re  of  your  opinion  than  you  suppose — 
^haps  he  does  not;  at  all  events,  either 
y  I  dare  say  it  will  make  very  little  difiFe- 
ice." 

**  There  I  quite  agree  with  you,  Esther," 
d  Edith,  with  animation ;  "  and  therefore 
think  we  may  now  change  the  subject  of 
ir  conversation." 

"I  see  you  are  determined  to  hate  him," 
id  Esther,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
emed  by  no  means  inclined  to  acquiesce  in 
iith's  proposal ;  ''  and  I  call  that  very  unfair. 
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Just  because  his  father  has  got  posGessloo  <^ 
your  father's  property,  I  suppose.  And  I  tssA 
say  I  am  surprised  at  you,  Edith,  wlio  ^ 
always  considered  such  a  model  of  cbaiitf 
incaroatc,  and  all  that  sort  of  perfection." 

"  I  assure  you,  you  are  quite  mistakeOi 
said  I — for  Edith  made  no  reply,  it  beiof 
always  her  method  to  treat  such  attacks  ^^ 
perfect  silence — "  you  are  entirely  mislakeD' 
neither  Edith  or  1  cherish  tlie  least  hatroi 
to  your  cousin.  We  know  very  little  of  hitHi 
and  are  perfectly  indifferent  about  him;  «" 
have  no  wish  to  alter  our  feelings  with  respei* 
to  him,  as  from  all  you  say,  it  might  be  fi" 
the  worse." 

"  Very  cutting,  indeed,  Rachel.  Qw" 
Dorothean,  as  Philip  says.  But  you  nxj 
change  your  magnificent  indifference  ^■ 
And,  at  all  events,  to  talk  in  that  way  * 
your  sister-in-law's  cousin  to  her  feoe  is  o* 
exactly  polite,  I  think ;  for  everybody  know 
that  indifference  is  another  word  for  bairwi 
or,    at  all  events,    for  dislike ;    and  as  I  l"" 
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Q  very  much,  I  think  it  is  excessively  ill- 
tered  of  you  to  talk  about  Augustus  as  yoiu 
One  thing  I  would  have  you  remember, 
It  I  am  mistress  of  this  house,  and  that 
eaqiect  aQ  my  guests  will  be  treated  by 
1    with    becoming    politeness     a£d     atten- 

*'No   one   has   ever  found   fault   with   our 
omers,  as  yet,  Esther !'' 
"Do  not  let  me  have. to  begin,  then;  and 
a't  be  pert,   Rachel.      And   if  Edith  is  so 
ghtily  offended  with  Augustus  for  presuming 
admire  her — such  affectation !    I  have   no 
lience  with  it! — you  need  not  quarrel  with 
IQ  upon  that  head,  I  assure  you." 
**  I  am  quite  aware  of  it,  Esther." 
**  Very  well.     And  now  I  am  going  up  to 
e  Hall   to   see   that   everything   is   properly 
tanged  for  dear  Augustus.     You  may  come 
ith  me,  if  you  like,  and  help  me." 
We   naturally   declined   the    pleasure;    and 
ither,  with  no  little  air  of  importance,  sailed 
om  the  room. 
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"  What  can    she    mean  ?      What  has 
taken   Into    her  head  now  ?"    said  I,  as  socc 
as  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

"  Oh,    nothing,"     said    Edith,    "  nothing 
"  and   I   was    very   foolish    to    feel  anno; 
Louis   would  certainly  scold  me,  if  he  ki 
how  angf)'  1  felt  at  such  a  trifle," 

"Well,  I  do  not  know,"  replied  I.     "I 
not  so  sure." 

"  Sure  about  what,  dear?" 

"  Ob,  nothing  !  Never  mind !  But,  Edith, 
what  an  odious  person  Mr.  Mortlake  fflus' 
be,  if  he  is  at  all  what  Esther  describes." 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


Esther  returned  full  of  dignity  and  im- 
>rtance,  and  full  too  of  all  the  preparations 
^e  had  been  superintending  for  her  cousin's 
^mfort. 

'*  Augustus  is  so  very  particular,"  she  said. 
I  wish,  girls,  you  had  come  with  me;  I 
ould  have  liked  you  to  have  seen  his  dress- 
?*table.  You  never  have  seen  anything  so 
^dy  in  all  yoiur  lives,  I  dare  say.  I  am 
f^d  to  say  how  much  his  dressing-box 
%   though  he  has  told  me.      He  contrived 

all  himself,  and  even  the  backs  of  the 
^hes   are   silver-gilt,     and    the    handles   of 

p  2 
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the  razors  are  set  with  jeweb,  and »  »* 
all  the  difFertmt  httle  instruments.  And  tha 
the  bottles  and  boxes  of  beautiful  glass,  ^ 
china  and  gold,  with  perfumes  and  potnsluaB, 
and  every  sort  of  thing  you  can  imagii* 
The  dressing-table  itself  is  covered  with  wtiw 
lace,  over  rich  crinnson  satin,  and  triamco 
with  old  point ;  I  made  it  for  him  mysm 
!t  was  very  absurd — was  it  not? — to  trim  il 
with  point ;  for  it  was  so  handsDme,  that  i 
would  have  looked  lovely  upon  a  dress,  sal 
so  I  told  him ;  however,  he  did  not  bbJ" 
what  I  sjud.  So  extravagant !  Augustus  b 
so  delightfully  extravagant ;  he  does  not  cS^ 
the  least  what  he  spends." 

"  I  wonder  he  did  not  make  you  a  proW' 
of  the  pointj  Esther,"  said  I. 

"  He  make  me  a  present  of  anythmg  "^ 
wanted  himself?  Good  gracious!  no.  B* 
I  have  not  6nished  about  his  dressing-ta'* 
yet.  Dear  me,  how  warm  it  is !"  faimi'^ 
herself.  "  There  is  a  beautiful  inlaid  jewd-bo*' 
on  the  other  side." 
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*  A  jewel4M)z  !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  I  thought 
y  ladies  had  jewel-boxes !" 
'*  Have  they  not,  though !  What  old- 
bibned  ideas  you  have,  to  be  sure !  It 
dM  make  you  die  of  envy  to  see  the 
fiog  shoe-buckles,  and  breast-pins,  and  knee- 
3k]es;  the  commonest  .of  them  have  dia- 
»nds  in  them  twice  as  large  as  any  you  got 
m  your  aunt.  However,  I  did  not  see  these 
day ;  for  though  Augustus'  valet  had  brought 
'  box  down  with  him,  yet  it  was  all  locked 
Augustus  never  trusts  anybody  with  any- 
Qg— he  is  much  too  clever  for  that ;  but  when 
comes  down  himself,  I  will  ask  for  the 
^*  he  will  not  mind  lending  it  to  me,  to 
>w  them  to  you.** 

"  Thank  you,  Esther ;   but  we  have  no  wish 
8ec  them." 

"  How  silly  you  are !     It  will  not  make  your 
DQonds  really  any  smaller.     You  really  must 
all  his  lovely  things." 

^gain  we  assured  her  that  we  had  not  the 
htest  wish  to  do  so ;  and  I  even  ventured 


fnans  4f  tasqr  trea^  ^  ■  the  eaabf- 

'Ok,  b^  !M  *at 
«li<.  Bm  d.^  ,^  p»rtt>csl  I 
a  A*  OHI^  B  ;•■  fcaK  been  il  jv^^ 
Eiw!  B^  oae  ^m,  kt  ^  Li-l  lil^'  " 
•tM  A>  raa  ca  tks^  aid  Hl^;r 

EAk  Bdlhxli  fek  |Kd<d:  bK  fidiesr 
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aniike,  and  that  perhaps  is  a  better  thing; 
id  I  do  not  think  I  should  like  Louis  to  be 
od  of  gold-backed  brushes  and  point-trimmed 
ilet-covers/' 

I  could  not  help  laughing. 
"The  idea/*  I  said,  "  of  Louis  encumbering 
mself  with  all  that  nonsense  I — and  Louis  is 
y  ideal  of  all  that  is  manly  and  gentleman- 
:er 

**  No  doubt,"  said  Esther.  "  Some  people 
e  one  thing  and  some  another;  but  I 
mot  say  I  think  Mr.  Grantley  is  anything 
Wonderfully  gentlemanlike.  I  declare  I  have 
^  seen  him  wear  but  three  waistcoats  all 
time  he  was  here.  Why,  Augustus  has 
'  for  every  day  in  the  week !" 
To  so  unanswerable  a  claim  to  gentility,  we 
dd  not,  under  the  circumstances,  make  any 
dy ;  and  so  the  conversation  dropped. 


91S  TSB  lAMCWOOOB. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

I 

A  DAT  CH-  two  after,  we  were  summoneil » 
the  paHour,  and  there  we  found  Mr.  Morflib- 
He  looked  older  and  harder  than  before,  U 
had  lost  none  of  that  ^ossy  appearaiMB  h' 
manner  which  Esther  so  mudi  admired.  1^ 
our  extreme  disgust,  he  had  the  presampti* 
to  kiss  our  hands,  and  did  not  appear  id  if 
least  disconcerted  bj  the  (Ustance  of  oar  nMS* 
ner.  Then  he  coodoled  with  us  in  a  few  fin^ 
phrases  upon  our  lamentable  loss,  and  qiM' 
tioned  us  about  Philip  and  Hubert,  and  iB  (V 
afiairs. 
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had  a  right  now,  he  said,  to  be  interested 
that  concerned  us ;  formerly,  he  had  only 
^8ed  the  inclination.  His  connection  with 
family,  he  assured  us,  afforded  him  the 
test  delight ;  and  he  trusted  that,  as  cousin 
r  sister,  bowing  to  Esther,  he  might  flatter 
3lf  that  he  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
e  light  of  a  stranger ;  to  all  which  pretty 
les  Edith  and  I  returned  grave  bows,  for 
could  one  say?  I  do  think,  if  there  is 
g  in  the  world  calculated  to  make  one 
bolish,  it  is  the  being  addressed  in  com- 
itary  speeches — ^and  we  were  so  little 
iomed  to  anything  of  the  kind.  I  believe 
ake  knew  4t,  and  mischievously  enjoyed 
^adroitness. 

this  time  he  never  made  a  single  allusion 
antley,  though,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
,  he  discoursed  very  agreeably  about 
f  on  the  continent,  the  French  Revolution, 
rem  Spa  itself.     At  th^  well-known  name, 

looked  suddenly  up  with  a  bright,  in- 
g  glance;  but  she  seemed  to  reconsider 


rump  now  came  in 
greeted  by  his  guest. 

"  I  declare,"  he  cried 
you  again,  my  dear  f 
grown  quite  fat!  Ah, 
capital  pkn  to  get  ra 
work  was  the  best 
Philip." 

Poor  Philip  smiled  gi 
"I  only  wish  I  coul 
but  the  young  ladies  w 
his  white  fingers  a^ctec 
"  How  can  you  be  » 
exclaimed  Esther.  "Yoi 
to  chooae." 

"WeD,  then,  1  sujqx 
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"I  am  SO  delighted,  so  flattered  that  you 
^f^  with  me.  I  see  you  quite  understand 
my  meaning,"  and  he  drew  his  chair  a  little 
doeer  towards  her. 

Edith  looked  up  from  her  work  with  a  grave 
•^d  surprised  expression. 

Mortlake  affected  not  to  notice  it,  and  taking 
^  ^  end  of  her  work  which  lay  across  her  lap, 
"^  began  extolling  its  beauty.  Edith  quietly 
^drew  it ;  and  then  he  turned  to  Esther  and 
'munched  forth  into  an  eloquent  description 
^  some  new    style    of  embroidery  which  the 

Duchess  of had  just  introduced,  and  then 

'^Vei]ged  upon  fashions  in  general ;  ladies  and 
!%tlemen,  dress,  &c.,  &c.,  parties,  routs, 
^^^ndals,  to  all  of  which  Esther  eagerly  listened, 
^  I  confess  I  was  not  unamused.  It  seemed 
^  if  an  inhabitant  from  some  other  world  had 
^enly  dropped  into  our  retreat,  which,  in 
^  was  literally  the  case. 

Nothing  could  be  more  trifling,  nothing 
Km  frivolous  than  his  conversation,  and  his 
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maQDer,  yet,  still  when  I  occasionally  gluK 
at  him  there  was  that  hardness  in  his  eoi 
tenance  which  made  me  almost  shuddtr;  I 
tlien  I  thought  of  the  brushes  and  the  toflet-Mi 
and  reassured  myself  that  he  was  nothii^  n 
fonnidable  than  a  butterfly  of  the  most  qi 
meral  description. 

I  do  not  think  Edith  paid  much  attoil 
to  his  discourse,  for  when  I  accidentally  rem 
that  afternoon  to  something  he  had  told 
she  said  she  did  not  remember,  she  had 
been  paying  much  attention. 

"What  could  you  have  been  thinkiDg 
then  ?"  asked  I,  Eke  a  goose. 

She  blushed — so  of  course  I  knew  it 
of  Louis. 

Mortlake  was  not  asked  to  stay  dinner 
time,  though  I  am  sure  he  waited  long  eno 
for  an  invitation.  Esther  did  not  keep  a  t 
that  could  be  taken  by  surprise,  nor,  thoi^ 
Uved  in  the  country,  a  larder  that  could  h 
any  resource  in  case  of  emeigenc}'.     So  M 
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^^  after  sitting  so  long  that  I  thought  he 

^'^w  would  go,  rose  and  took  his  leave,  pro- 

'WQg  tp  come  again  the  next  day. 
And  the  next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and 

^  next  day,  he  came.  He  was  always  coming, 
w  Esther  always  sent  for  us  to  help  to 
^^^  him,  and  would  not  hear  of  any 
cicuse. 

Philip  always  met  him  with  a  sort  of  con- 
'''^^t  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to 
^''dike,  and  avoided  his  company  as  much  as 
^  could.  Much  Mortlake  seemed  to  care. 
He  was  too  penetrating  not  to  be  aware  of 
'^  manner,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have 
"^^  slightest  effect  upon  him.  His  tactics 
^^iie  to  ignore  Philip's  sentiments  regarding 
^^Ui,  and  never  was  there  a  man  endowed  with 
-  more  powerful  faculty  of  closing  the  eyes 
^  his  mind  upon  whatever  it  was  not  his 
merest  to  understand.  Accordingly,  he  always 
^aved  to  Philip  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
perhaps  just  a  little  bit  patronisingly,  for  Philip 
Was  imder  great  obligations  to  him,  as  every- 
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body  in  the  world  of  course  knew,  for  had  1^  J 
not  provided  Philip  with  his  wife?  Esthe* 
flattered  hltn  abjectly.  I  really  used  to  wood^S 
he  could  stand  it,  or  that  even  she  could  caiT^ 
it  to  such  a  length,  particularly  alW  what  ste* 
had  told  us  about  his  unsusceptibility  wiC^ 
regard  to  it. 

There  was  not  a  thing  done  about  the  hou^ 
or  farm,  that  my  sister-in-law  did  not  coDStiJt 
her  cousin  about ;    not  a  family  concern  ihat 
he  was  uninformed   of.      In  short,   Mortklv  i 
was  installed  as  the  friend  of  the  house,  thoogbl 
he  was  no  one's  friend  but  the  mistress's.     It  1 
is  impossible  to  describe  how  galling  this  vit 
to  us,   and  yet   the   impertinence   of  his  inter- 
ferencc   was    so   politely    dressed,    that   it  was 
quite  impossible  openly  to  quarrel  with  it. 

But  it  was  not  so  much  his  patroniaif 
manner  towards  Philip — not  so  much  his  in- 
terference and  quiet  impertinence,  which  offeaded 
my  sister  and  di^usted  me ;  it  was  his  enr- 
increasing  attentions  towards  herself;  something 
in  his  looks,  something  in  the  traour  cf  til 
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peedi,  something  in  the  tone  of  bis  voice,  when 
K  addressed  himself  to  her,  which,  had  we 
lot  thought  it  mider  the  circumstances  impos- 
iUe,  we  must  have  construed  into  something 
wner  than  mere  admiration.  Indeed,  at 
imes,  I  could  hardly  prevent  myself  from 
dieving  that  it  was  his  intention  to  force  this 
Miviction  upon  her,  so  undisguised  was  his 
reference,  and  so  unblushing  his  perti- 
acity.  We  never,  however,  alluded  to  this 
ibject,  even  in  our  most  confidential  discourse, 
here  was  something  so  atrocious,  so  incredible, 
k1  so  ridiculous  at  the  same  time  in  the  idea, 
at  we  shrank  from  confessing  that  it  had  even 
i)68ed  our  thoughts. 

£dith,  engaged  as  she  was!  why  it  was 
Host  the  same  as  if  he  were  paying  atten- 
»iis  to  a  married  woman  ! 
It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  mention 
B  effect  which  this  new  introduction  into 
r  domestic  circle  produced  upon  Hubert 
Hubert,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
ite,  was  very  little  at  home ;  and  Mordake's 
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"^isre  heard  with  the  greatest  irritation,  and 
'ecause  he  knew  that  in  opinion  we  certainly 
^iiKided  with  him,  he  imagined  we  counte- 
Uiced  his  interference,  and  nothing  that  we 
^uld  say  would  persuade  him  to  the  contrary. 
o  all  our  assurances,  Hubert  still  made  the 
ply: 

*'If  he  did  not  know  you  liked  it,  he  would 
>1;  dare  to  meddle  with  me ;  but  it  does  me 
^   good,  I  can  tell  you !" 

Xdith  at  length  determined  that  she  would 
^e  the  first  opportunity,  and  request  Mortlakc 
>  desist  from  his  attacks. 

It  was  not  long  before  one  offered. 

One  evening  when  we  were  sitting  in  the 
^^riour  all  together  as  usual,  Hubert  being  of 
'be  party,  Mr.  Mortlake  began  as  usual,  and 
^  length  said  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  with  my  brother  was  to  send  him  out  to ' 
India,  and  that  he  wondered  we  had  not  done 
80  long  ago. 

Hubert  had  sat  in  dogged  silence  till  now, 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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but  at  these  words  he  started  from  his  seat,  isA 
crying ; 

"  At  all  events,  I  will  not  submit  to  yooi 
dictation  !     By  what  right  do  you  presume  W 
interfere  with  me  ?     I  shall  go  where  I  lik* 
and  do  as  I  like  I"  he  seized  his  cap,  and  dart^'' 
from  the  room. 

Mortlake  laughed.  # 

"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Mortlake,  you  do  mo** 
harm  than  good,"  sfud  Exlith,  with  the  lesen^^ 
and  quiet  manner  in  which  she  always  addresa0'> 
him ;  "  I  think  it  would  be  better  if  you  wooS*^ 
be  so  good  as  to  avoid  addressing  Hubert  upcM> 
the  subject  of  his  conduct,  for  the  future." 

"  Well,    that    is    consistency  I"    exduned 
Elsther.     "  Augustus    has  only    been  8ayiD|& 
what  you  have  aD  bera  harping  upon  ftr  tte 
last  twelvemonth  at  least,  and  you  teD  him  be 
had  better  ootl    There's  gratitude  for  yon.' 
I  think,  for  my  part,  you  ought  to  be  io- 
mensely  obliged  to   Augustus  for  taking  uf 
interest  Jn  the  youDg  scapegrace." 

"  It  only  causes   irritation,   Esther.     fM 
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ttose  who  should  by  right  possess  it,  have, 
you  know,  very  little  influence  over 
Habert/' 

**  Then  you  wish  me  not  to  speak  upon  the 
'ty^ct?  I  flattered  myself  that  my  opinion 
*^  not  inconsistent  with  your  own.  Miss 
lit!,"  said  Mortlake ;  "  that  I  was  only  ex- 
^^^sing  your  own  ideas,  when  I  lamented  the 
^^JXner  in  which  that  fine  young  man,  your 
^tlier,  is  throwing  away  his  time  and  abilities. 
^'V^e  I  been  mistaken  then  ?  Does  his  con- 
^^^^  quite  meet  with  your  approval  ?" 

**  Rachel  and  I  lament  it  very  much,"  re- 
*^<i  she ;  "  but  perhaps  the  interference  of 
^tmnger  is  injudicious — that  is  all  I  meant  to 

**  A  stranger  !"  exclaimed  Mortlake,  assuming 
^  air  of  great  chagrin. 

**  I  declare,  Edith,  you  are  positively  rude ! 
How  can  you  speak  in  that  way  of  my 
^^ousin — ^your  cousin,  indeed,  I  may  say?" 
^d  Esther;  *'and  after   all    the  interest  he 

Q  2 


"  1  have  no  doubt 
kindly,"  replied  Edith. 
"At  least  do  me 
lake  approached  his  i 
table  where  Edith  was 
obey  you !  Tell  me  i 
not  speak  to  your  bi 
wish  me  not  ?" 

Edith  lifted  up  her  < 
gra\itj'  of  their  expres 
iitod  any  other  man. 

"Rachel  and  I  thin 
70a  trotdd  have  the  f 
said. 

^  You  vish  me  d 
Hourforth  I  win  be 
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were    addressed.      Edith   took   not   the 
itest  notice. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  is  the 
;  course  to  pursue  sometimes,"  Mortlake 
n,  after  some  minutes'  silence.  *'  One 
itimes  finds  oneself  in  very  difficult 
ions !  Give  me  your  advice,  Miss  Edith ! 
'  advice  shall  be  my  guiding  star  1  Will 
advise  me  ?" 

I  addressing  Edith,  Mortlake  generally 
ived  to  finish  his  sentence  with  an 
rogation.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid 
g  some  sort  of  an  answer  to  an  interro- 
D,  so  Edith  replied  that  she  never  gave 
e.  It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  answer,  but 
I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  making  briUiant 
xees. 

Jut  break  through  your  rule  in  this  in- 
e  in  my  favour ;  let  me  implore  you ! 
are  so  good,  I  have  a  sort  of  fidth  in  your 
e — this  is  my  dilemma !  Suppose  a  man 
bomid  himself  by  a  promise  never  to  in- 
•e  in  any  given  subject  of  interest — say  of 
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peculiar  interest  to  some  one  or  otber,  ftr  vbotf^ 
he  dierished  a  devoted — in  8hort»  for  ivbom  b^ 
had  a  great  regard.    Suppose  this  man,  vtm^^^ 
inpoesesnon  of  some  infionnation  ufaich 
cemed  that  given  sahject  of  intenati  and 
it  was  of  great  conseqoenoe  shoold  oome  to 
knowledge  of  that  other,  and  at  wfaidi 
other  was  not  likely  to  arrive  wiAout  the  i 
ferenoe  of  the  man  who  had  praniaed  not 
interfene,  must  he  consider  his  pRMnise  slifl 
binding  ?    You  are  silent !    I  see  yon 
doitly  think  that  no  oonsideration 
should  induce  that  man  to  ftrftit  his 
evra  if  the  ruin  of  the  given  sulgect  of  i 
should  mevitably  ensue." 

**  What  can  you  mean  ?"  asked  Edith.  W 
ing  up  from  her  work  with  a  startled 
sion. 

**I  only  wanted  your  opinion — I  am  p 
fectly  satisfied." 

**But  I  have  given  none!      How  can    J 
about  what  I   do  not   in    the    least  under' 
stand  r 
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A^ortlake  took  up  her  scissors  and  began 
P^3nng  with  them. 
**  You    confess    it    is    a    dilemma?"     said 

**  Can  what  you  have  been  saying  relate  in 
^3^    manner  to  my  brother?     Surely  you  can 

'^^^"w  nothing  about  him,  that  we  are  ignorant 

» 

^^urselves  ?" 

^  *  I  promised  Miss  Edith  that  I  would  not 
^^^md  her  by  further  interference.  Surely  she 
*^:iiot  suppose  that  I  have  so  soon  forgotten 
^^   lesson  she  was  so  extremely  kind  as  to  give 


M 


^(fortlake  still  continued  playing  with  the 
'^^ssors.  Edith  looked  uneasy  and  per- 
^^:3ced. 

^'  Pray  do  not  alarm  yourself,  Miss  Edith," 
^^Drtlake  continued,  changmg  his  manner  to 
of  provoking  coolness,  and  cutting  the  little 
ire  of  a  horse  out  of  a  piece  of  paper  which 
by  him.  **  There !  what  do  you  think  of 
handiwork?  Of  course,  you  know,  one 
^^ars  things  occasionally — often  certainly,  of  no 
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coosequ^ice  wbatevo'.  Do  not  yos  thiitk 
1  have  made  him  rather  too  long  in  tbe 
legs?" 

"What  things?"  asked  Edith.  "  But  of 
course  you  have  no  serious  meaning  ?" 

"No  serious  meaning?"  said  he,  resaraing 
bis  former  manner.  "  With  you  my  meaiiiiig 
is  always  serious.  But  you  have  forbidden  me 
to  interfere,  or  to  feel  interest  in  anything  ibl 
concerns  you ;  therefore,  if  you  should  fearn 
anything  too  late,  blame  not  me  I" 

He  laid  the  scissors  down  upon  the  table,  ami 
rose  from  his  ch^. 

Edith  looked  uneasily  after  him  for  a  m* 
ment,  then  a  slightly  incredulous  smile  passed 
across  her  lips,  and  she  resumed  her  work  with 
her  usual  silent  gravity.  I  caught  Mortlakes 
eyes  as  they  glanced  at  her  from  the  other  eoo 
of  the  room.  His  brows  knit  daiidj  {«  > 
second,  when  he  saw  her  placid  attitude ;  tba 
he  turned  to  Esther,  and  talked  to  her  in  ths 
silliest  way  imaginable. 

"  What  can    he    mean  ?"    I    whispered  to 
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Sdith,  for  not  one  syllable  of  their  extraordinary 
iiHiversation  had  escaped  me. 

"  Nothing,"  she  replied. 

''  Do  you  think  he  knows  anything  that  con- 
serns  Hubert  ?" 

"No,  dear." 

"  But  what  does  he  want  ?"  I  persisted. 

"To  make  himself  of  consequence,  per- 
laps." 

Presently  Mortlake  was  shaking  hands  with 
Bsther,  and  bidding  her  good  night ;  he  then 
crossed  the  room  to  where  we  sat,  and  went 
ttirough  the  same  ceremony  with  me ;  then  he 
Passed  to  Edith,  bent  over  her  chair,  and  said, 
^  a  low  voice : 

"  You  have  rejected  my  interference,  but  you 
^y  want  it  still,  proud  girl,  and  long  too  late 
fW  that  information  which  now  you  scorn  even 
to  believe  I  possess." 

"  I  have  other  friends,  Mr.  Mortlake,"  Edith 
Implied,  with  admirable  composure  and  dignity. 

"  See  if  they  can  help  you  then !"  said  he. 
'  Power  and  proximity  are  not  to  be  despised, 
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in  either  friend  or  foe !  Remember  that,  fa 
Edith !"  And  then  reassuming  his  habihu) 
trifling  tone  of  voice,  he  wished  her  good  aigbti 
and  k-ft  the  room. 
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Not  many  days  after  this  conversation,  as  I 
as  walking  in  the  garden,  a  little  village  boy 
Ale  up  to  me,  and  pulling  his  forelock  d  la 
Stic,  thrust  a  little  ill-folded  note  into  my 
Eld,  and  rushed  off. 

I  broke  the  large  wafer  that  secured  it,  and 
^d  the  following  words : 


"  Honoured  Miss  Rachel, 
**  If  you  please.  Miss,  I  have  taken  the  liberty 
sending  you  this  note,  because  I  want  very 
Uch  to  see  you;  and  hoping  you  will  come 
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this  eyening,  at  seven  o'clock,  to  the  Bb  t 
the  first  turoing  towards  the  vObg^  ■  lb 
Longwood  does  not  like  me  to  come  naf  Ai 
house,  and  would  be  sure  to  know. 
"  I  am, 

"  Honoured  Miss  Raciiel, 

"  Your  reiy  humble  sorant, 
"MAsraiSuK 

"  P.S.  I  have  something  very  important  to 
tell  you,  Miss  Rachel,  that  I  think  you  ai 
Miss  Edith  should  know  what  things  is  g«ng 
on.     I  will  say  no  more  now." 

In  great  surprise,  I  read  this  mysterious  no'* 
over  again,  and  then  went  in-doors  to  show  it 
to  Edith. 

There  could  he  no  doubt  that  the  note  n< 
in  Martha's  handwriting;  besides,  the  Elde 
messenger,  I  knew  very  well,  was  her  nephew. 
We  could  not,  however,  make  the  sUgbt'i' 
surmise  to  whom  the  "something  importior 
might  refer ;  for  though,  with  the  suscqitibit^ 
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BCtioD,  Edith  turned  pale  at  first,  thinking 
fit  concern  Louis,  a  moment's  reflection 

I  her  that  this  was  impossible. 

bere  will  be  no  harm  in  going  to  the  gate 

sntions  ?"  said  I,  interrogatively. 

f  course  not  the  least,"  said  Edith.   ''  We 

10  choice;  it  is  Esther's  fault,  not  ours, 

inders  concealment  necessary." 

x)ken  like  a  sybil,"  said  I.     ''  But  one 

)  hate  secrets,  and  meetings,  and  mysteries. 

iys  feel  like  a  conspirator,  however  inno- 

may  be;  and  I  am  sure,  if  we  were 
in  with  Esther  on  our  way  to  the  rendez- 
[  should  blush  like  a  guilty  thing !  Still, 
dy,  if  Esther  forbids  Martha   the  house 

reason  whatever,  it  is  no  reason  why  we 
[  refuse  to  meet  her  on  any  account 
)ever.     You  will  come  with  me,  Edith  ? 

II  never  dare  to  go  alone — who  knows 
awful  revelations  Martha  may  have  to 
?" 

t)n't  laugh  about  it,  Rachel  darUng. 
lay  have  something  serious  to  tell  us." 
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"  Ob,  my  dear  Edith,  what  can  &he  have  to 
tell  us  ?  I  dare  say  nothing  more  impoitiDt 
than  that  one  of  the  farm  boys  has  bees 
making  away  with  two  or  three  tiunips,  or  i 
fresh  egg  perhaps,  which  Martha,  in  her  love  ftr 
the  young  master,  thinks  should  not  be  con- 
cealed from  his  knowledge.  Perhaps  afl  the 
village  are  talking  of  the  feat.  It  orart 
be  a  great  one  to  overreach  Esther !" 

"  Don't,  Rachel !  Pray  do  not  talk  in  that 
manner.     I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you." 

"  Vcrj'  well,  then  I  won't,"  said  I,  kissing  her; 
"  and  I  will  try  to  look  very  grave  and  im- 
portant when  I  see  Martha,  but  I  know  I  shal 
laugh." 

"  Wait  till  you  see  what  it  is." 

At  the  appointed  hour,  we  sallied  forth  upon 
our  expedition.  We  dined  always  at  four,  and 
did  not  have  tea  tiU  eight.  Esther  rarely  kA 
the  liouse  after  dinner,  as  Martha  knew  very 
weU,  so  that  we  ran  no  risk  of  meeting  with 
her. 

It  was  an  enchanting  summer's  evening,  and 
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1  a  state  of  great  exhilaration  I  walked  by  the 
ide  of  my  gentle  sister.  We  soon  reached  the 
/ftte,  where  Martha  was  standing.  She  seemed 
^hted  to  see  us,  for : 

*'  I  was  almost  afraid  you  would  not  come/' 
be  said.  '^  Would  you  mind  coming  a  little 
iirther  up  the  lane,  young  ladies,  and  standing 
iside  the  little  copse  ?  for  I  should  not  like  any 
ne  to  overhear  us." 

"  Well,"  Martha,  I  began,  as  soon  as  we  were 
tationed  to  her  liking,  ''  what  is  this  wonderful 
i^isiness  you  have  to  tell  us?  Edith  is  in  a 
Ireadful  fright  ?" 

"I  am  sure,  Miss,  I  am  very  sorry,  and  I 
^uld  not  have  taken  the  liberty  to  write  to 
'ou,  only  I  thought  it  best  you  should  know— 
^t  I  have  been  a  long  time  making  up  my 
dind,  for  thought  I  to  myself,  maybe  my 
oung  ladies  will  think  me  very  impertinent 
ike ;  and  so  first  I  thought  I  would — and  then 
diought  I  wouldn't — and  then,  as  things  got 
n  getting  worse  and  worse  and  more  and  more, 
thought  I  would." 
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"  What  things,  Martha  ?" 

"  Well,  Miss,  you  know,  some  of  the  faimlp 
has  not  been  quite  regular  and  all  that  of  LiU  T  ' 

"  Who  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  Pray  sptalu 
out,  Martha,  if  you  really  have  anything  to  tdL 
us," 

"  Yes,  Miss  Edith,  I  was  going  to  teQ  pim 
It  is  about  Mr.  Hubert,"  in  a  low  whisptr.      i 

"  Hubert !  What  ?  Pray  go  on,  Marths,"* 
we  both  exclaimed  at  once. 

"  Hush,  Miss  1  Please  speak  low  I  I  ioft^ 
young  ladies,"  said  the  poor  giri,  "  you  nil  dbV 
think  me  very  impertinent,  and  that  Ur.- 
Hubert  will  not  think  I  have  been  piyin^i  (^ 
anything  of  that  sort,  for  indeed  everybad]rB> 
the  village  talks  about  it.  You  know,  Ui^ 
poor  people  oflen  know  things  that  never  taaff 
to  the.  knowledge  of  the  gentry,  whom  ^'^ 
most  concern,  till  it  is  too  late,  perhaps." 

"  We  shall  not  think  you  impertineiit,  io' 
deed,  Martha,  I  assure  you.  Tdl  us  tM^ 
thing  we  ought  to  know ;  we  shall  be  ffOiif 
obliged  to  you." 
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**You  are  very  good,  Miss.  Well,  then, 
iffiss,  you  know,  I  dare  say,  that  Mr.  Hubert 
I  Wk'^Ly  a  great  deal  from  home,  more  than  he 
bouldbe/* 

••  Yes — ^yes,  we  know  very  well." 

**  You  can't  suppose,  yoimg  ladies,  that  he  is 

w^^y  for  nothing ;  and  that  he  never  sees  any 

i^e,  or  speaks  to  any  one,  all  the  time  he  is 
w^y  1" 

*•  Why,  who  is  there  for  him  to  speak  to  ?" 
**That  is  just  it.  Miss  Rachel.  It  is  just 
'^^it  which  I  want  to  tell  you.  There  is  some 
''^^  for  him  to  speak  to  whenever  he  likes,  and 
"^^t  is  often  enough,  goodness  knows  !  Yes, 
4i«,"  said  she,  sinking  her  voice  to  so  low  a 
''i^per,  that  we  could  only  just  catch  the 
^^nds,  "  there  is  Sabine  Thome." 

•*  Sabine  Thome  !"  we  both  exclaimed,  "  who 
*   Sabine  Thome?" 

•*  She  is  the  young  woman,  ladies — but  pray 
'^P^ak  low — that  Mr.  Hubert  sees  such  a  great 
^^     They  say  he  is  very  fond  of  her." 

"  But  who  is  she  ?     We  never  heard  of  her ! 

VOL.   II.  R 
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We  never  heard  that  (here  was  any  young  Uy 
fiving  in  Uie  vOlage  I*' 

"  Bless  you,  Missi  she  is  not  a  young  Utf, 
though  she  is  handsome  enough  to  be  om^  tm 
enough  1    She   is    the   daughter  of  "WSm 
Thome — you  may  have  seen  him  aboul|ttM|^ 
he  has  not  been  here  veiy  long." 
**  What  that  tall,  daik-loddng  manf 
**  Yes,  liGss,  the  tall  handsome  man,  niA 
gun  over  his  shoulder;  you  must  have 
him  about — the  son  of  your  granci^wpa's  gun^^  " 
keeper.  Miss.    When  the  old  gentlemaa  dW^ 
aftar  all  Uie  piece  of  woik^  you  know,  hdwi^ 
they  left  Uie  place ;  but^  some  months  bi^ 
when  Squire  Mortlake  was  wanting  a  gam^ 
keeper,  William  Thome  comes  back  and  asb 
for  the  situation.     But  Sir  Joseph  would  not 
hear  of  him.     He  told  him  he  would  not  bsTe 
anything  to  do  with  the  pack  of  lazy,  extra- 
>'agaDt  dogs — if  you  please,  Miss,  Sir  Joseph 
said  so — that  served   at  the  Hall  in  the  oU 
gentleman's  time^  and   bid  him  go  about  bis 
business.     William  Tliome  was  an  angiy  oaD 
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^hcn  he  was  told  this,  and  threw  some  words 
ack  in  the  Squired  teeth,  I  have  been  told, 
^xxd  he  took  to  sadly  at  losing  the  place,  for 
^  loves  the  old  woods.  Miss,  that  he  has  beaten 
^irx)ugh  many  and  many's  the  time,  when  he 
^Gifi  a  boy  and  following  his  father.  I  don't 
^Xieve  there  is  a  tree  in  the  place  he  does  not 
now  1" 

**  But  the  ^1 — the  girl,  Martha." 

**  WeD,  Miss  Sabine  is  his  daughter.  It  is 
^  odd  name  to  give  any  one,  is  it  not  ?  But 
^ome  is  a  romantical  man,  like ;  and  they  say 
^  had  been  reading  some  history  or  other 
^Hsut  the  ancients  when  his  littlie  girl  was  born, 
^d  so  he  called  her  Sabine." 

•'  But  what  has  this  to  do  with  Hubert  ?"  I 
^ked,  all  the  Longwood  blood  boiling  in  my 
^eins. 

"  Just  what  I  said.  Miss." 

"  You  do  not  mean  to  say — Oh,  Martha,  it 
must  be  some  mistake." 

"No,  Miss,  it  is  no  mistake,  I  am  greatly 
afeard.     Mr.  Hubert  is  there,  morning,  noon, 

R  2 
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and  night;  and  what  should  he  go  theRfa 
but  to  see  Sabine." 

^'A  hundred  thbga!"   I  t^j^tAmtA^  iaiy. 
nandy.    ^  Hubert  is  find  of  ahootbg,  of  t^ 
ing.  No  doubt  he  goes  to  see  die  inan,TWii- 
What  can  he  posBibty  have  to  do  ivilh  li^ 
daughter?  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it^  HarfUI- 
A  parcel  of  village  gossip  1" 

**  Please,  Miss,  don't  be  angtj  1    I  wm 
afeard  to  tell  you,  but  I  did  it  fior  the  beii" 

'^Radiel  is  not  angry  with  yoo.  M/M 
said  Edith,  gently;  "but  you  cannot  he 
prised  that  we  should  fed  incndnkNtt.* 

"No,  Miss,  of  course  you  are  very 
vexed — I  knew  you  would  be ;  but  perfaqs  J«* 
might  be  able  to  prevent  it  It  may  notb^ 
too  late,  perhaps,  if  you  were  to  speak  to  Mr* 
Hubert,  or  get  him  away — " 

"  Get  him  away  ?  Prevent  ?   IVevent  wbatf^ 

"  If  you  would  stop  a  bit.  Miss,  periiqis  I 
had  best  tell  you  all  that  I  know,  and  then  ff^ 
can  do  as  you  think  best." 

"  Pray  do,  Martha,"  said  Edith. 
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"  Well  then,  Miss  Edith,  you  see  Mr.  Hubert 

™^    gets    acquainted  with   William    Thome 

^'^oeetix^  him  about,  now  with   his   gun,   and 

'^^^  with   his  fishing-rod— sometimes  looking 

^*^  for  strange  birds,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 

"*'  Thome  is  very  knowing  about  beasts,  and 

™'™>  and  curiosities.   I  don't  suppose  there  is  a 

bird  that  sings  but  he  knows  its  note,  and  its  nest, 

^^  ^  about  it ;  and  he  is  for  ever  in  the  woods 

8pyuxg  after  them  late  and  early.  And  wonderful 

*™^5  he  will  tell  you  about  them — ^really.  Miss, 

*i^ten  to  him  one  might  fancy  the   dumb 

^^%s  was  rational  like.     So,  Miss,  you  see, 

^'      Hubert  having,  more's  the  pity,  nothing 

^C),  and  for  want  of  better,  rambling  about 

jj^'^vise   with    his   gun,   natural  like    he   and 

**liam  Thome  talks  to  each  other — and  by- 

"^*^l)ye,  and  little  by  little,  Mr.  Hubert  takes  a 

1^^^  liking  to  him,  and  they  wander  the  country 

^^^^d  together,  shooting  and  fishing  hither  and 

^'^^Vier,  and  watching  the  tricks  of  the  dumb 

^*^tures.     I  should  tell  you  too,  young  ladies, 

^^  amongst  his  other  clevernesses,   William 
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Thorne  has  a  way  of  stuffing  birds  that  the]f 
look  finr  all  the  worid  as  if  they  were  afin; 
and  he  can  play  on  the  fiddle  too,  but  flml^ty 
the  way.  WeD,  so  erne  day  he  asks  He 
Hubert  to  come  to  his  cottage  to  aee  fhm 
birds,  which  Mr.  Hubert  does»  tfainkiiig  v 
harm,  as  no  more  there  was ;  and  tben»  Ife 
Edith,  he  first  sees  Sabine  Thome.'* 

Here  Martha  paused  to  take  bnath.  Iht 
interest  with  which  Edith  and  I  listened  t» 
her  narration  may  be  more  eadly  imagined  diK 
described. 

''  Wen,  Martha !"  said  I,  impatiendy. 

'*  WeQ,  Miss,  it  is  not  for  the  like  of  me  t^ 
guess  what  was  the  reason,  but  6rom  that 
day  to  this  hardly  a  day  has  passed  but  tfaift 
Mr.  Hubert  has  been  down  to  the  village,  and 
up  to  William  Thome's  cottage,  and  in  at  te 
door.  Those  who  have  watched — for  there's 
plenty,  Miss,  of  old  women  and  idle  bodies  in 
the  village  who  have  nothing  better  to  do,  mow 
especially  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  lives  just  opposite 
Thome's  door — say,  that  when  Mr.  Hubert  go* 
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^  iie  seems  in  no  particular  hurry  to  come  out 
€^^  I  and  they  say  that  though  the  birds  are 
^  cnuious,  it  is  not  likely  a  young  man  like 
"^'  Hubert  would  stay  so  long  mainly  because 
f  them.  And  there  are  those  too  who  say 
^t  the  young  gentleman  and  Sabine  have  been 
^^  out  together  at  evenings,  and  I  do  not 
^J  that  I  have  not  seen  them  myself.  And 
^ine  holds  her  head  uncommon  high:  she 
8  a  proud  girl,  Miss ;  and  I  am  told  by  those 
'^t  know  her  best,  that  she  has  as  much  as 
^d,  that  it  only  depends  upon  her  to  be  a 
^^y  in  the  land.  And  if  Mr.  Hubert,  such  a 
^^t)d  and  noble  young  gentleman  as  he  is, 
^inks  of  making  her  his  wife,  and  does  it, 
^  will  repent  it  the  longest  day  he  lives." 

**  Make  her  his  wife  ? — ^make  Sabine  Thorne 
is  wife  ? — a  gamekeeper's  daughter  his  wife  ? 
Martha  you  must  be  raving !  Why,  it  will  be 
^orse  than  Philip !  He  dare  not  think  of  such 
.  thing !" 

**  Ah,  Miss  Rachel,  it  is  not  surprising  you 
hould  be  amazed  like,  and  it  is  a  bad  business 
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when  like  does  not  match  with  like.  Eqoab 
to  equals,  I  think.  Still  Miss,  if  Sabine  m 
a  quiet,  well-b^iayed,  humble  girl  it  would  not 
be  quite  so  bad,  as  you  will  perhaps  agree.  If 
she  had  been,  I  should  not  have  taken  die 
liberty  to  have  spoken,  for  it  was  no  affior 
of  mine ;  but  she  is  not,  Miss  Edith ;  that  ii 
the  worst,  she  is  not !  Sabine  is  a  proud,  high* 
tempered  girl.  She  is  not  a  good  girl,  Miss, 
not  by  any  means ;  and  if  Mr.  Hubert  stoops 
to  marry  her,  he  will  be  a  miserable  man. 
William  Thome  was  a  wild  man  in  his  youth, 
and  for  the  matter  of  that  he  is  not  much 
different  now  ;  and  his  daughter  is  no  better, 
though  she  imposes  upon  Mr.  Hubert.  I  da 
not  like  telling  tales,  yoimg  ladies,  you  know  I 
never '  did  ;  but  I  am  telling  you  the  truth,  ani 
every  one  will  tell  you  the  same." 

"  But  how  is  it  possible,'"  I  asked,  for  we 
could  no  longer  doubt  the  truth  of  Martha's 
strange  story,   "  how  is   it  possible   that  this 
girl — this  Sabine — can  have  obtained  such  an 
influence  ?     Is  she  so  very  handsome  ?" 
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**  There  is  not  another  girl  in  the  whole 
uitry  round  can  hold  a  candle  to  her !  Yes, 
is8y  that  is  it.  You  know,  Miss,  young  men 
^  sadly  taken  in  by  a  pretty  face,  and  often 
ce  for  granted  that  the  heart  must  be  the 
lie,  till  they  find  the  contrary ;  and  Sabine 
80  beautiful.  Miss !  Why,  she  boasts  that 
Ebre  she  came  here  she  has  stood  for  her 
to    painting    gentlemen    many's    the 
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*•  Well,  Martha,"  said  Edith,  with  great  self- 
tmmand,  "  we  are  very  much  obliged  to  you 
•  giving  us  this  information.  It  may  be  of 
5at  use.  Pray  say  nothing  to  any  one  of 
r  meeting.     I  hope  things  may  not  be  quite 

lad  as  you  suppose." 

•'I  wish,  indeed,  they  may  not  be, 
iss  Edith.  Good-night,  my  dear  young 
lies." 

*'  Good-night,  Martha.  We  are  very  grateful 

you." 

And  so  we  parted.     We  returned  towards 
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the  hoiise,  Martha  went  on  to  the  vil- 
lage. 

"  What  is  to  be  done '?"  I  exclaimed,  as  we 
hurried  homewards.  "  If  Hubert — but  no,iw— 
80  terrible  a  misfortuQe  can  never  be  impend- 
ing 1  Edith,  what  shall  we  do  ?  Shall  we  sa 
this  girl  ?     Shall  we  speak  to  Hubert  ?" 

"  If  we  had  but  some  friend  t»  consukl 
If  Louis  were  but  here  I  But  it  is  usdess 
looking  round  for  advice  and  assistance  vhen 
there  is  none  at  hand.  We  must  act  ourselTts, 
Bachel.  Hubert  must  be  saved  from  » 
miserable  a  fate.  Perhaps  he  will  listen  to 
reason.  Ah,  if  we  could  but  get  him  out  of 
the  country !  It  is  my  fault — it  is  my 
feult !" 

"Do  not  say  so,  Edith!  I  will  not  hw 
you  say  so.  Besides,  I  dare  say  it  aa]  ^ 
xmtrue  after  all — at  least,  we  must  nul* 
every  allowance  for  vill^e  gossip  and  eMgg«- 
ration." 

"  Martha  would  never   have  spoken  if  ^ 
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^ras  Dot  well  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  her 
rtatement/' 

As  Edith  spoke,  those  words  uttered  by 
Hubert  in  a  moment  of  excitement  the  day 
'Aunt  Dorothy's  death  rang  again  in  my 
m.  «  Light  and  life  l"  "  Light  and 
ifer 

The  conviction  flashed  across  my  mind  in 
a  instant.  Sabine  Thome  was  the  secret 
^uence — she  was  the  attraction — ^it  was  for 
6r  sake  that  Hubert  had  so  unaccountably 
finquished  those  projects  he  once  held  so 
Jar. 

I  had  not  mentioned  those  words  to  Edith 
sfore.  More  recent  events  had  for  the  time 
faced  them  from  my  mind.  But  I  now 
lated  to  her  how  much  they  had  struck  me 

the  time.  She  agreed  with  me  that  there 
Uld  be  little  doubt  to  whom  they  referred, 
tld  now  again  we  consulted  what  steps  we 
•d  best  take. 

The  most  natural  course  was  to  at  once 
quaint  our   eldest  brother;    but  there  was 


■  J 
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an  insuperable  objection  to  this.      We  wjli 
hardly  hope    that   Esther  would   long  renain 
in    ignorance    of    anything    that    PliQip  w 
informed  of;    then  it  would  get  to  Mortlikt; 
and  if  he  interfered — and  what  reason  had  w 
to   trust   to   the  engagement  he  had  recendj 
entered  into? — the  mischief   in  all  probsbitj 
would  be  irreparable.      Hubert  in  mere  deliaxe 
might  rush  to  meet  the  very  fate  we  wiihoJ 
to  guard  him  from.     No,  this  plan   could  not 
for  a  moment  be  contemplated. 

Were  ever  two  inexperienced  girls  in  a  mor* 
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if  he  was  so  infatuated  as  to  have  sacrificed 
all  his  prospects  in  life  rather  than  part 
from  this  girl,  what  chance  could  we  have 
of  iDfluencing  him?  Should  we  seek  an 
nterview  with  Sabine  herself?  Endeavour 
to  work  upon  her  good  feelings?  Show  her 
the  injury  she  was  inflicting  upon  him  ?  Up- 
Ud  her  with  the  selfishness  of  her  affec- 
tkm? 

"  If  she  really  loves  him,"  Edith  said,  "  she 
€an  never  be  willing  to  sacrifice  him  to  her 
>ffiBction.  Perhaps  she  is  not  quite  so  bad 
IS  Martha  describes,  and  when  it  is  pointed 
OBt  to  her  what  a  terrible  thing  it  wiU  be 
fcf  Hubert,  she  may,  perhaps,  have  the  good 
*nse  and  the  generosity  to  give  him  up  her- 
■df.     We  can  do  so  much  for  those  we  love !" 

And  so  we  decided  we  would  first  see 
Sabine  Thome,  and  at  all  events  assure  ourselves 
«ow  much  truth  there  was  in  Martha's  state- 
•^t.  When  we  had  seen  her  and  spoken 
^  her,  we  should  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
^    character,   and    whether    she   would    be 
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likefy  to   be  actuated  by  any  real  regard  fe 
our  brother's  nvel&ie,  and  whether  it  wodi 
be  more  advisable  to  address  ommlfes  to  btft 
in  the  first  instanoei  or  to  Hidbeit 
But  this    last    resource  we  looked  upon 
well-nigh  desperate,  so  detenmned  and  i 
had  his  character  become. 

We  sat  down  to  tea,  as  may  be  suppossl 
sufficiently  miserable ;  and  Esther^s  reoeptioaiMi 
not  particularly  cheering. 

'' WeQ,''  said  she,  ''and  pray  where  bmjw 
been  all  this  evening,  giris?  Augustoi  ktf 
been  here,  waiting  for  you  ever  so  long,  and  M 
has  been  made  this  quarter  of  an  hour.  A 
could  not  stay,  though,  as  he  had  bm0 
at  the  Hall.  It  seems  there  has  been  a  gici^ 
deal  of  poaching  in  the  woods  lately,  shots 
heard  at  night,  and  so  forth.  Sir  Joa/^ 
hates  a  poacher  like  anything.  Indeed,  ke 
cannot  bear  to  see  any  one  step  an  inch  out 
of  the  public  paths  even.  He  has  been  trjvt 
everything  in  his  power  to  turn  the  right  of 
way  outside  the  park  -  palings.      It  realk  ^ 
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too  bad,  people  trespassing  on  one's  property 

in  the  way  they  do.       But   I  was   speaking 

^t  the  poachers.      Sir  Joseph  came  down 

lie  last  night  from   town,   it  seems — I   am 

nre  I  did  not  know  he  was  coming — and  heard 

ikots  in  the   plantations;  and   Augustus  tells 

ne  he  is  furious,  and  vows  he  will  have  them 

A  hung — ^the    poachers    I    mean;    and    so 

Augustus  had  to  be  at  the  Hall  this  evening, 

0  meet  some  one  or  other  who  was  likely  to 

?ve  information." 

**Do  they  suspect  any  one  in  particular?" 

asked,  carelessly,  hardly  interested  enough  to 
» 
irten  for  the  reply. 

"  Yes  they  do ;  they  suspect  a  man  of 
hfi  name  of  Thome — a  good-for-nothing,  idle 
dlow — always  loitering  about  with  a  gun,  and 

terrier  at  his  heels.     He  was  son  to  your 

^dfather's  gamekeeper ;   and  so  Philip  aUows 

• 

^  to  wander  about  his  property,  and  shoot 
^y  strange  birds  he  likes,  for  it  seems  the  man 
98  a  taste  for  natural  history !  Natural  his- 
^!    how   Philip  can    allow  himself    to   be 
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naposed  on  in  that  way  I  cannot  ttuok. 
it'a  just  like  him !     Natural  history  of  ^le^ 
sants! 

"  Tbome  ?"  said  I,  "  Thome  ?" 

"  Yes,  child,  Thome.  However,  I  do  not 
suppose  Sir  Joseph  much  cares  for  his  «»■ 
nezioas ;  and  if  he  can  catch  him,  I  am  abii 
poor  Thome  will  stand  but  a  very  poor  ch»D» 
But  why  do  you  look  so  startled  ?  Edith  l«ib 
as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost.  Really,  yon  ait 
getting  so  nervous,  Edith,  it  is  quite  ridiculinu' 
I  do  think  a  long  engagement  is  the  sSfit 
thing." 

"  But  have  they  any  proof  against  Thome?' 
I  asked.  "  How  do  they  know  that  he  is ' 
poacher  ?" 

"  Of  course  they  do  not  know ;  but  th^ 
have  every  reason  to  suspect  him.  It  seems  w 
is  a  wild  kind  of  character — out  at  nigh*' 
seldom  at  home — bad  connexions  ;  and  bcsiiift 
he  has  some  private  quarrel  with  Sir  JiKt[ft 
Mortlake  tcUs  me,  and  that,  of  course,  s 
sufficient  to  point  suspicion  at  him  when  mj 
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lUry  IS  done  to  Sir  Joseph's  property.  The 
or  people  are  getting  so  insolent  now,  I  do 
ink  they  ought  to  be  kept  down.  Thome  is 
St  the  sort  of  man  to  turn  Denton  or 
obespierre,  or  one  of  those  horrid  Frenchmen, 
ul  cut  all  our  throats.  I  do  hope  Sir  Joseph 
Uiy  catch  him ;  and  I  am  sure  I  don't  care 
liat  he  does  to  him,  or  to  any  of  his  gang 
ither." 

"  Has  he  any  family,  do  you  know  ?"  asked 
^9ijth  a  desperate  eflFort  at  unconcern,  "  If  he 
as  bad  as  you  say,  I  am  sorry  for  them,  poor 
ings!" 

"  I  know  very  little  about  him — only  what 
Ugustus  tells  me;  you  know  I  never  meddle 
ith  any  of  them  in  the  village — ^a  parcel  of 
^ggars  and  impostors !  Some  people  are  fond 
^  pottering  about  amongst  the  poor,  and 
^ting  their  nasty  dirty  cottages ;  but  I  confess 
never  had  any  taste  that  way.  I  prefer  the 
odety  of  my  equals.  But  some  people  are  so 
>iid  of  flattery  and  low  company." 

VOL.   II.  s 
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"Has  Thome  any  family,  did  you  say?"  1 
asked  again,  with  greater  courage  tJiis  time. 

"  He  has  no  wife — only  one  daughter  Ao- 
gustus  says.  But  why  do  you  ask  ?  what  doe* 
it  matter  ?" 

"  I  feci  rather  interested  in  him,  that  is  aE" 

"Interested  in  him!  So  like  you,  Richd; 
you  are  always  interested  in  the  wrong  flace. 
I  suppose  the  next  thing  will  be  that  yon  ™ 
make  a  hero  of  this  man,  and  think  Sir  Joseph 
a  barharous  tyrant  for  not  allowing  him  W 
shoot  as  many  pheasants  as  he  likes." 

"  Is  his  daughter  as  bad  as  himself  do  yoD 
know  ?"  again  I  asked. 

"  I  do  not  know  anything  whatever  aboirt 
her,  but  no  doubt  she  is — you  do  not  supjx* 
1  cared  to  make  any  inquiries.  She  is  wj 
handsome  I  am  told,  so  of  course  she  caniMt 
have  much  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  goodnes 
No  girls  in  her  rank  of  life  that  are  good-lookiof 
ever  have." 

I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  combat  this 
sweeping  assertion,  and  as  Esther  dtber  maU 
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)t,  or  could  not  give  us  any  more  information 
)on  a  subject  so  deeply  interesting  to  us,  and 
I  feared  she  might  be  led  to  suspect  that 
had  some  reason  particularly  interesting  for 
quiring,  I  let  the  matter  drop. 


8  2 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

They  say  that  misfortunes  never  cocdb 
singly.  It  may  be  said,  ^th  equal  truth,  tltft 
they  never  come  unalleviated. 

The  next  morning,  Edith  received  the  fiJki*- 
iog  letter  from  Louis : 


"  Spa,  WedneadAj  h 
"  My  dearest  Edith, 
"  All  is  at  length  over.  My  &ther  died  yitj 
early  yesterday  morning.  His  sufFeringa  at  the 
last  were  very  severe ;  hut  I  will  not  pain  J« 
by  describing  thera — they  are  over  now,  and  I* 
is  at  rest.     Long  as   we  had  been  expectiiK 
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^^^  termination,  it  has  fallen  upon  us  suddenly 
^fter  alL  Death  is  so  astounding  an  event  that 
^t  never  can  find  us  prepared,  and  both  my 
Mother  and  myself  feel  it  more  than  I  had 
expected. 


**  And  now  I  am  at  liberty  to  return  to  you, 
Diy  loved  one. 

*•  Ah,  Edith !  I  had  thought  this  would  have 
^een  a  subject  of  unmixed  gratification ;  but 
fOfXJL  will  not  love  me  the  less  when  I  confess  to 
fOf\JL  that,  now  he  is  gone — that  kind  and  tender 
a1:lier — if  I  only  thought  of  myself,  I  would 
^^5Ilingly  still  retain  the  last  obstacle  to  our 
^^^®«ting.  My  situation  has  been  painful 
>^t\veen  you  both — between  two  so  dear. 

**  My  fether  left  his  tender  blessing  to  you, 
'^y  Edith,  and  a  message  which  I  hope  you  will 
*^*^U  to  when  I  come. 

**My  mother  wishes  to  remain  here.  She 
"^  become  so  much  attached  to  the  place  that 
^  do  not  think  she  will  leave  it,  at  all  *  events. 
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for  the  present ;  but  I  shall  come  to  ycm  ai 
soon  as  I  possibly  can.  Ah,  Edith !  whra  I 
think  that  I  shall  see  you  again  after  our  loDg 
parting,  perhaps  to  part  no  more,  my  happiness 
is  too  great !" 


The  letter  was  here  interrupted,  and  thai 
continued  very  hurriedly : 

"Thnndk^  Moning- 
"  I  had  written  so  fer,  my  dearest,  when  I 
was  summoned  down-stairs— some  (Hie  wi^ 
to  see  me  immediatdy.  Thinking  it  was  some 
person  to  speak  to  me  about  tbe  txoessuj 
directions  I  had  to  give  about  my  deanil 
father's  interment,  I  left  my  unfinished  lettff, 
and  mechanically  descended  to  the  sitting-rooo). 
Judge  of  my  surprise  when,  instead  of  <1k 
tradesman  I  had  expected,  I  saw  Madame  de 
F — !  She  was  pacing  up  and  down  the  rooiD, 
pale  as  a  ghost,  with  the  exception  of  a  duk 
ring  round  the  eyes. 
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**  Directly  I  opened  the  door,  she  flew  towards 
%  and  pressing  my  hand,  entreated  me  to 
rgive  her  for  intruding  upon  me  at  such  a 
oment,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 
le  was  fearfully  excited. 

**  I  made  her  be  seated,  and  then  she  told 
e,  in  a  few  hurried,  almost  incoherent  words, 
^t  she  had  that  morning  received  the  intelli- 
Qce  that  her  husband  had  been  arrested  and 
■own  into  the  Temple  prison.  He  had 
UEiaged  to  send  her  a  few  lines  himself  from 
^  dreadful  abode,  in  which  he  told  her  that 

could  never  hope  to  see  her  or  his  children 
;^ ;  that  his  devotion  to  the  royal  family  was 
^own,  and  that  he  had  committed  himself  in 
toy  ways. 

"*But  I  will  not — I  cannot  give  him  up 
ithout  one  attempt  to  save  him !'  she  cried. 
'.  am  acquainted  with  St.  Just — we  have 
ayed  together  as  children — I  must  see  him ! 
h,  Mr.  Grantley !  I  shall  speak  so  well — so 
Njuently — he  will  not  be  able  to  resist  me !     I 
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shall  save  my  husband  I  They  shaD  not— ^ 
cannot — they  dare  not  kill  him  !  St.  Just  wJI 
listen  to  me — he  was  kind  and  gentle  when  i 
boy  1  I  can  remind  him  of  so  many  things! 
He  will  Dot  have  the  heart  to  murder  ray  bus- 
band — my  dear  husband  !' 

"  And  then  she  started  from  her  sent,  and 
sraziDg  me  passionately  by  the  hands,  she  im- 
plored me  to  escort  her  to  Paris. 

"  '  You  are  the  only  friend  I  have  in  all  this 
place,  that  I  can  trust,'  she  said,  '  and  wyef- 
vous,  I  am  so  helpless,  Mr.  Grantky !  Ghukl 
has  always  done  anything  for  me,  he  is  so  kiodi 
and  I  am  so  ignorant,  and  such  a  coward !  I 
never  trayelled  in  my  life  alone ;  and  I  sfaoaU 
be  discovered — I  shoiild  be  found  out — I  shodi 
nevo"  reach  Paris ;  and  Charies  will  be  moidnvl 
by  the  dreadful  mob  I' 

"  She  let  go  my  hands,  and  covering  her  &c% 
burst  into  tears.  What  could  I  do,  Ediths 
I  fiincied  you,  my  loved  one,  in  the  suw 
portion,  distressed  and  helpless,  and  promitid 
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would  accompany  her  as  soon  as  the  last 
ities  had  been  paid  to  my  father.  In  this 
amtry,  you  know,  they  are  soon  over. 

^  And  so  we  start  early  in  the  morning  after 
Mflorrow.  I  shall  come  to  England  vid  Paris. 
»  will  not  make  any  delay ;  on  the  contrary, 
hc^  to  be  at  the  Grtoge  sooner  than  I  had 
ntidpated;  as,  had  it  not  been  for  this  un- 
X)ked  for  occurrence,  I  certainly  should  not 
^ave  left  my  mother  so  soon. 

"My  mother  perfectly  concurs  in  the  plan. 

She  is  very  fond  of  Madame  de  F ,  and 

leeply  sympathises  in  her  distress.  I  hope  we 
Qay  be  successful ;  but  I  tremble  when  I  think 
*f  those  barbarians.  If  she  is  unable  to  save 
^  husband,  I  know  not  what  will  become  of 

•oor  Madame  de  F .     I  have   seen    her 

gain  this  morning,  and  she  has  been  some 
itne  with  my  mother.  The  poor  creature  is 
Unost  distracted,  and  seems  unable  to  remain 
niet  a  moment.  She  says  she  shall  be  better 
nd  more  composed  when  once  we  have  started 
pon  our  journey,  and  that  it  is  the  inaction 
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which  kills  her.  My  moUiflr  wiD  take  Sm^ 
of  the  sweet  childrea  till  her  letoni.  I  m 
glad  of  this.  They  will  be  an  ammemait  li 
her,  and  prevent  her  feding  so  londy. 

'*  Do  not  be  under  any  appiehcnsiooB  akrt 
my  safety,  dearest  Edith.  An  EngMmanii 
safe  everywhere,  and  I  am  convinced  tfaitl 
shall  be  a  much  greater  protection  to  MdM 

de  F than  any  of  her  aristocratic  fiiendi 

and  countrymen.  At  times  I  fed  quite  laD- 
guine  as  to  the  result  of  our  attempt.  No  ooe 
but  a  tiger  could  resist  her  grief,  her  doqueooe, 
and  her  beauty;  and  her  former  acquaintanoe 
with  St.  Just  must  be  some  daim  upon  his 
interest. 

*'  In  less  than  a  week  I  hope  to  be  with  JOQ, 
my  loved  one.  At  all  events,  I  shall  write  to 
you  from  Paris." 

Edith's  delight  may  be  conceived  when  she 
read  this  letter ;  but  she  showed  it  in  her 
usual  quiet  manner.  I  almost  fdt  provobd 
with  her  for  not  testifying  it  more  openly,  fXt 
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yr  my  own  part,  if  I  had  worn  a  hat,  I  should 
ertainly  have  flung  it  up  to  the  ceiling  with 
nltation.  But  I  forgave  her  when  I  caught  a 
^pse  of  her  in  the  glass,  in  which  she  little 
bought  I  could  see  her  reflection.  Her  hands 
vere  clasped  together  over  the  precious  letter, 
lod  her  eyes,  raised  to  Heaven,  were  moist 
rith  tears,  and  filled  with  an  indescribable  ex- 
itession  of  intense  joy  and  gratitude. 

And  now  it  again  became  a  question  what 
'e  should  do  about  Hubert.  Would  it  not 
^  more  advisable  to  wait,  to  take  no  steps  till 
^mis  arrived  ?  He  would  know  what  was  best 
0  be  done  in  the  emergency.  His  judgment 
^  so  sound  and  clear-sighted ;  and  for  our- 
dves,  the  more  we  considered  the  affair,  the 
Eiore  diflicult  and  delicate  appeared  its  manage- 
ment. We  quite  dreaded  to  make  some  fatal 
lunder. 

After  much  consultation,  we  resolved  to  do 
othing  for  the  present.  A  little  delay  was  not 
kdy  to  be  of  much  importance;  and,  at  all 
rents,  the  risk,  we  judged   to  be  more  than 
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by  the  oerteb  benefit  of  LnM 
advioe  wh«i  he  anived.  We  mm  oompdA 
however,  by  the  foroe  of  drcmiialiiice^  todff 
this  determination. 

It  was  with  no  small  triumph  tint  I » 
nounced  at  the  breakfiut-tafak  that  monMf 
Ghrandey's  speedy  return.  Fhifip  cwigiiiuhfci 
Edith  most  heartily,  but  EaUicr  VxkA  em 
less  sympathizing  than  I  had  expected.  Bff 
countenance  positively  changed  ;  and  tboogk 
she,  too,  uttered  a  few  words  of  congratuhtioOi 
they  came  from  her  with  so  ill  a  grace,  that  i 
was  impossible  to  accept  them  as  sincere.  Sb^ 
could  hardly  command  her  temper  to  be 
decently  civil  to  us,  and  was  so  cross  to  Fhi^ 
that  he  finished  his  breakfast  more  rapidly  thi0 
was  consistent  with  his  usual  indolence,  and 
left  the  room. 

Mortlake  caQed  in  the  course  of  the  monui^ 
and  was  introduced  into  the  parlour  wko 
Edith  and  I  were  sitting  there  alone.  A  sort 
of  instinctive  feeling,  I  can  hardly  explain  A 
always  checked  us  from  ever  even  aUuding  ^ 
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nndey  in  his  presence,  and  now  neither 
*  us  mentioned  his  speedy  return,  we  left  it 
'  Esther  to  teU  him.  Something  always 
hispered  to  us  that  whatever  was  pleasing  to 
miis  was  hateful  to  Mortlake ;  and  we  do  not 
ce  to  excite  the  hatred  even  of  those  we 
ispise  against  those  we  love. 
I  was  most  anxious,  however  to  learn  some- 
ing  further  about  Thome,  so  I  said,  as  imcon- 
medly  as  I  was  able : 

"  Esther  tells  us  that  you  were  engaged  upon 
ther  an  unpleasant  business,  last  night,  Mr. 
ordake." 

"You   allude  to  the  poachers,   I   presume, 
isB  Rachel ;    yes — not  very   pleasant  work  ; 
It,  however,  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  lay  hold 
the  villains  shortly." 

"I  was  not  aware  that  we  had  any  very 
d  characters  about ;  our  village  is  usually  so 
ry  orderly  and  quiet." 

*'  Ah,  my  dear  Miss  Rachel,  you  are  ignorant 
u  see !  Young  ladies  know  very  little  that 
going  on.     I  might  surprise  you,  I  dare  say. 
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were  I  to  inform  you  of  a  few  things  thathiR 
come  to  my  knowledge." 

I  hurriedly  glanced  at  his  face,  but  thert 
was  the  usual  bland  yet  iropenefraUe  et 
pression;  and  convinced  that  he  had  do 
hidden  meaning,  I  pursued  my  cautious  is- 
quiries. 

'*  What  are  the  names  of  the  people  yoQ 
principally  ,suspect  ?" 

"Do  you  care  to  know?"  he  asked.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  Edith.  "  Very  wdl, 
then  I  will  tell  you,  first  requesting  you  viJ 
not  let  it  go  any  further,  as  it  is  important 
that  it  should  not  be  known  upon  whom  our 
attention  is  fixed.  We  want  them  to  comfflit 
themselves ;  you  understand." 

"  It  would  be  kinder  to  warn  them,  I  think," 
said  Edith. 

"  Do  you  ?"  he  asked.  "  So  do  I !  But  what 
can  I  do  ?  My  father  is  bent  upon  their  appre- 
hension and  punishment.  Sir  Joseph  is  rather 
a  disciplinarian.  He  has  rather  severe  notions 
with  regard  to  the  rights  of  property.     The 
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irs  are  severe  and  he  means  to  avail  him- 
If  of  them ;  besides,  this  man,  this  Thorne, 
s  insulted  him — ^has  been  insolent  and  ag- 
essive  in  every  way.  The  country  will  be 
iD  rid  of  him.  He  leads  others  into  mis- 
ief.  Perhaps  if  you  knew  more,  even  you, 
iss  Edith,  tender-hearted  as  you  are,  would 
t  be  the  very  foremost  to  intercede  in  his 
half." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone  which 
ain  startled  our  attention,  but  yet  it  was 
ain  impossible  to  discover  from  the  expression 

his   face  whether  or  not  he   meant  more 
an  he  said. 

"One  hears  so  much  about  this  Thome," 
said,  very  artfully  I  fear,  "  that  my  curiosity 
quite  excited !  He  seems  a  very  mysterious, 
Tible  kind  of  person.*' 

"  Who  has  told  you  anything  of  him  ?" 
Iced  Mortlake  quickly. 

"  Oh,"  replied  I,  struggling  desperately  to 
ain   my    composure,    "Esther    was   telling 

about  him    last    night.    And    he    has  a 
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danghtcr,   has   he  not  ?      She  is  to  be  piDMii 
poor  girl  !" 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  her  ?"  asked  Wort- 
lake. 

"  No  ;  I  have  not." 

"  I  am  surprised  at  that." 

■'Why  so?" 

"  You  are  often  in  the  village,  are  jou  nolt 
1  know  you  are  very  charitable." 

"  We  certainly  go  there  occasionally,  l»l 
we  do  not  know  her  by  sight — perhaps  bU 
does  not  live  in  the  \-illage  street." 

"  True.  Thome's  cottage  is  rather  oul  ■" 
the  way.  Well,  she  is  worth  seeing.  If.^ 
admire  beauty,  Miss  Rachel,  I  should  adna 
you  to  pay  her  a  visit," 

"  Perhaps  she  would  not  be  glad  to  s* 
us," 

"  True,  it  might  he  inconvenient." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  ber,  w- 
Mortlake  ?" 

"  Very  little.  Have  you  any  paitcu* 
reason  for  being  so  much  interested  Id  i>^' 
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rhaps  some  of  your  friends   might  be  able 

give  you  further  information  concerning  her, 

you  are  desirous  of  obtainmg  it." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?*'  I  asked. 

"Oh — nothing — only    young    ladies    have 

DeraDy   some  one   or  other  to  whom   they 

1  apply  for  any  little  bit  of  scandal,  when 

^  curiosity  is  excited." 

"We  know  of  none  such,  Mr.  Mortlake," 

d  I,  indignantly. 

"Pray  do  not  be   offended,   Miss   Rachel; 

was  only  speculating   upon   who   might   be 

eful  to   you  upon  such  an  occasion,  and  I 

&  thinking  that  Martha  now — " 

"Martha!     what     do     you    know     about 

tftha?" 

"  She  was  your   maid   here,   formerly,  was 

'  not  ?" 

*  She  was — but  what  then  ?" 

*  Oh — nothing — nothing  whatever  !     I  only 
Ught  how  convcDient  she  must  be  in  bring- 

you  any  little  information  from  the  village. 
tare  say  she  is  very  amusing  now  and  then, 
^OL.  n.  T 
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and  no  doubt  to  be  depended  upon,  1  dar^ 
say  she  could  tell  you  a  great  deal  abou'' 
Sabine  Thome,  and  the  copse  is  convenient  fa*" 
private  conversation,  is  it  not  ?" 

"  I  see,  by  some  means  or  other,  you  know 
that  we  met  her  there,"  I  exclaimed,  greatly 
provoked.      "  It  is  not  for   me  to  conjecture 
how  you  obtained  your  information." 

"  Very  simply,  1  assure  you.  I  only  hap- 
pened to  pass  down  the  lane  at  the  time^ 
Young  ladies,  when  they  are  excited,  soid&- 
times  speak  rather  loud." 

"  Then  you  overheard  what  we  ware  sa]iD0»~f 
I  suppose  ?"  " 

"  It   may    have    been    no    news    to    me, 
he     said,     with     the    most    provokmg    cool-' 
ness. 

"  It  is  useless  attempting  to  appear  uiy 
longer  ignonmt  of  your  meaning,  Mr.  Mort- 
lake,"  said  E^th,  speaking  at  last,  and  raising 
her  large,  serious  eyes  to  his  face.  "  If  y»«i 
ka9w  as  much  as  we  do  of  a  subject  deeply 
concerning  us,  may  we  trust  that  you  wiD  ie'^ 
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oe  goodness  to  use  a  discretion  which  your 
'^  good  sense  must  tell  you  is  very  necessary, 
^  if  you  know  more  that  you  will  at  once 
Q^iaint  us  with  all  you  have  learned." 
**  ^ou  forbade  me  to  interfere  in  your  con- 
ci^  Miss  Edith." 

I  now  ask  for  information,"  she  said, 
^e  rose    from    his    chair,  and   approached 

I  might  have  my  revenge  now,"  he  whis- 
^d.     "  Do  you  remember  ?" 

I  only  remember  words  that  interest  me," 
replied. 

Haughty  girl!"  Mortlake   exclaimed,   and 

teeth  pressed  his  upper  lip  so  hard  that  a 
^'te  mark  remained,  when  they  relaxed  their 

d. 

*  If  you  have  anything  to  tell  us,  Mr. 
^^Ilake,"  said  Edith,  rising  from  her  chair, 
^rhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  let  us 
^w  what  it  IS ;  if  not,  and  you  are  only  amus- 
?  yourself  with  our  perhaps  needless  alarms, 
^hel  and  I  will  no  longer  detain  you.      I  will 

T  2 
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acquaint  Mrs.  Loogwood  that  you  are  e](pecbi>l 
her." 

"  Stop,  stop,  Edith.  You  know  I  vriS 
make  any  sacrifice  to  be  useful  to  you." 

"  I  do  not  require  any,"  she  answere**- 
"  Come,  Rachel  \" 

"  But  stay — Hsten — ^you  will  repent  if  y»»i 
do  Dot  listen.  I  may  serve  you  more  than  joxt 
think '." 

But  £dith  had  already  left  tlie  roocB,  and  * 
followed  her. 

"  He  wishes  to  place  me  uoder  an  oUigitip** 
to  him,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  hot  no  conaderatio'* 
shall  induce  me  to  submit  to  it !  He  hia  eri' 
dently  overheard  our  converaatioa  with  Maitli»# 
or  become  informed  of  its  purpart  some  otfai^' 
way.  Esther  will  not  long  remain  in  ignonuio^- 
We  must  be  beforehand  with  them,  BadA  ' 
And  first  we  must  assure  ourselves,  beyood  * 
doubt,  of  the  truth  of  Martha's  statement  ^^ 
must  see  Sabine.  Thome." 

The  plan  was  certunly  rather  a  wild  one, 
and  our  chance  of  success  very  small     It  •>* 
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onlikely  in  the  extreme,  that  if  Sabine  Thorne 
was  at  all  the  person  Martha  described,  she 
would  relinquish  Hubert  for  any  generous  con- 
siderations of  his  own  welfare ;  yet  an  appeal  to 
her  feelings  seemed  our  only  resource.  Hubert, 
^  felt  sure,  would  be  perfectly  impracticable, 
^bine  must  be  induced  to  break  off  the  con- 
nection, and  then  it  might  be  possible  to  in- 
^^^^  Hubert  to  leave  the  country.  If,  on  the 
^^r  hand,  Esther  should  interfere,  we  trem- 

'^^    to  think   of  the   consequences.     Hubert 

• 

*^lit  marry  the  girl  at  once,  and  be  ruined 
^^  life.  Even  now  Mortlake  might  be  inform- 
'S*    her  of  the  affair. 

**  Oh,  Edith !"  I  exclaimed,  all  my  pride 
^^ng  way  at  the  idea,  "let  us  return  for 
^^    moment,    and   entreat    him    to   keep    it 


» 


*  •  Go  and  try  what  you  can  do,  Rachel ;  we 
^^ht  to  leave  no  stone  unturned." 
**  Come  with  me  ;  you  have  so  much  influ- 
with  him." 
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"  I  will  not  place  toTself  xmder  the  sBillet 
obligation  to  him,  if  I  am  help  it." 

So  1  returned  to  the  parlour  akoe. 

"  Mr.  Mortlake,  I  come  to  ask  you  «  fwtw. 
[  said. 

"  Indeed !    I  am   highly    hcHtoumi !    Vfb*^ 
may  it  be?" 

"  I  am  quite  serious." 

"  I  am  enchanted !     What  sorice  can  1  t** 
to  yoQ  ?" 

"  It   is  very   impoitant  that   the 
which  you  alluded  a   moment  ago  should  t^ 
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Moriilake  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  one  leg 

issed  over  the  other,  his  eyes  bent  upon  some 

le  with  which  he  was  playing. 

*•  You  knew  it !" 

**  Yes ;  I  have  known  what  was  the  foreign 

raction  long  ago  I     It  is  a  sad  thing,  is  it 

'  ?     Such  a  provoking,  degrading  misalliance 

people  of  your  ancient  family !  It  really  is 
nty !  I  deplore  it  extremely ;  more  especially 

your  account.  Imagine  what  it  will  be  to 
sre  a  poacher's  daughter  for  your  sister-in- 
r  !" 

•*  It  may  still  be  prevented,"  said  I,  indig- 
atly ;  '*  and  it  may  be  altogether  a  tissue  of 
Behood  and  scandal." 

•*  That  it  unfortunately  is  not,  Miss  Rachel,  I 
5ure  you,  upon  my  honour !  and  it  will  not 
difficult  for  you  to  convince  yourselves  of 
e  fiwrt,  I  should  imagine.  Why  do  you  not 
k  your  brother  about  it  ?  Speak  to  him  of 
^tine  Thome,  and  see  what  he  will  answer, 
^i !  I  see  you  do  not  like — ^you  do  not  dare ! 
might  drive  him  mto  a  rash— an  irreparable 
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Step !      Your  brother    is   a    very   headstrong 
young  man.      I  think  you  are  right.     I  pre- 
sume you  have  told    Mr.   LoDgvrood  ?      No  ! 
Well,  I  am  not  surprised.     Of  what  use  would 
be  lus  interferpncc  ?     He  could  do  nothing  if 
he  would,  and  would  do  nothing  if  he  couid. 
Your  sister-in-law,  too,  would  be  a  very  equivo- 
cal  ally ;    her  interests  lie  in  so    totally  dif- 
ferent a  direction.     Esther  is  rather  influansJ 
by  her  interests,  is  she  not  ?     In  fact,  we  ail 
are.     Really,  Miss  Rachel,  in   this  ver;  unplea- 
sant emergency,  I  can  only  think  of  one  penon 
who  might  be  useful  to  you." 

"  Who?"  I  asked. 

"  Myself!"  he  replied,  without  in  thedigiit- 
est  degree  altering  his  position,  or  even  ww 
raisiag  his  eyes  from  his  fingers. 

"  You  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Exactly  so — I  can  help  you,  and  1  issui* 
you  no  one  else  can." 

"  How  can  you  help  us?  What  can  «" 
do?" 

"  I  have  a  certain  geniusTrrra  geahu  ■h"* 
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of  hte  fled  from  the  most  ancient  house  of 
gwood.     He  is  a  help  when  all  things  else 

Miss  Rachel.     He  can  smooth  all  difficul- 
and  remove  all  obstacles." 
Nonsense/'  cried  I.  "  You  are  laughing  !  I 
w  of  none  such  that  you  are  likely   to 
^ess,  Mr,  Mortlake." 

I  was  not  alluding  to  any  moral  quality, 

s   Rachel.       Pray   do   not   be   so   severe  1 

Qe,  you  had  better  accept  the  assistance  of 

genius.     It  is  your  only  chance,  I  assiure 

1" 

I  see  you  are  only  mocking  me  I  I  ought 
ave  known  you  better  than  to  have  addressed 
idf  to  your  good  feeling." 

turned  to  leave  the  room,  but  he  started 
n  his  seat,  and  stopped  me. 
'  I  am  not  mocking  you.  Miss  Rachel.  I 
perfectly  serious,"  he  said.  '^  It  is  in  my 
^er  to  assist  you — to  save  your  brother 
B  the  fate  you  dread,  and  into  which  he 
most  certainly  rushing,  and  you  and  your 
er  fiY>m  a  most  distasteful  connection.     I 
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have  it  in  my  power  to  part  them  for  evcr-to 
send  Sabine  Tlionie  of  her  own  free  wjl],  when 
she  will  never  annoy  you  more,  to  settle  Hubert 
in  that  situation  which  his  birth  and  talents 
so  well  entitle  him  to  fill,  to  give  him  tiw 
opportunity  of  becoming  a  happy,  prosp«roiB 
gentleman,  Miss  Rachel." 

"  Have  you  ?"  I  exclaimed,  still  ioatdo- 
lously. 

"  Yes,  innocent '.  I  have  money  !" 

"  Money  ?     Ah,  yes  \" 

Never  had  the  degrading  importance  « 
money  pressed  so  heavily  upon  me  before. 

"  And  it  is  conditionaUy  at  your  service,"  1* 
said. 

"  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mortlake.  You  i" 
extremely  kind.  But  there  is  not  one  of  i" 
could  consent  to  place  ourselves  under  ^ 
obhgation  to  a  stranger  which  it  is  impossii* 
we  can  ever  repay.  We  must  try  other  me** 
Hubert  may  not  be  so  obstinately  bent  up"''' 
his  ruin." 

"  Hubert  m  obstinately  bent  upon  his  niift 
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Mordake.  **  I  tell  you,  without  my  assist- 

,  you  cannot,  you  will  not,  you  shall  not 

him.      Is    this    what  you    call    sisterly 

tion?     Is  your  brother's  whole  existence 

>e  sacrificed  for  a  scruple  of  this  kind? 

Longwood  pride?  Proud  as  you  are, 
Ak  is  the  worst  —  a  vagabond  poacher  for 
ther-in-law,  or  accepting  help  fi-om  me? 
h  as  I  know  you  despise  and  hate  me. 
des,  if  it  is  the  assistance  of  a  stranger 

object  to,  there  may  be  means  of  over- 
ing  the  difficulty.  Speak!  is  Hubert  to 
ry  that  girl,  or  will  you  condescend  to 
pt  my  assistance  ?" 

You  are  very  generous,  Mr.  Mortlake ;"  I 
in  to  think  I  had  done  the  man  injustice ; 
it  I  can  do  nothing  without  consulting 
h." 

No,"  said  he,  "nothing  can  be  done 
out  consulting  Edith.  Besides,  as  I  have 
idy  hinted,  I  might  have  some  trifling 
lition  to  impose  upon  my  side.     Will  you 
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ber  to    be  SO    good    as    to  allow  me  i 
it's  private  conrcrsation  with  her?" 
He  spoke  so  kindly  and  candidly,  that,  with- 
oat  the  slightest  hesitation,    I  went  to  Editli, 
aad  entreated  her  to  grant  him  the  interviw; 
urging  upon  hta-  the  importance  and  kbdne* 
of  his  oflFtTS,  and  declaring  to  her  that  1  resBj 
be£eved  we  w^re   mistaken   in    him ;    that  bi 
ms  not  so  bad  ss  we  supposed,  and  that  h( 
nsDr  seemed  most  anxious   to   be   of  sernge 
to  us.     Nothing  could  be  more  true  than  wW 
he  urged.      Every    other   resource    did  iniidd 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


[  HAD  not  been  alone  twenty  minutes,  before 
door  burst  open,  and  Edith  rushed  into 
room — ^her  cheeks  flushed,  her  eyes  spark- 

l    with    unwonted   excitement    and    indig* 

ion. 

[  gazed  at  her  in  astonishment. 

'*  I  knew  him !"  she  cried ;  "  I  knew  I  was 

•  mistaken  in  him  !  Rachel,  can  you  believe 
Can  you  suppose  it  possible?     Imagine 

at  were  the   conditions,   if  you   can!      He 

nts  me  to  be  his  wife,  Rachel.  His  wife ! 
give   up   Louis !    my   Louis !    and   to   be 

igustus  Mortlake's  wife !" 
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'  Nonsense,  Edith !  you  are  racing !    It  ii 


"  No,  Dothing  is  impossible !  —  nothing  in 
this  worid  shaD  I  ever  believe  to  be  impossUc 
again !  Oh,  the  crudty  !  to  try  and  malce  me 
bargain  for  my  own  flesh  and  blood !  Foot 
Hubesrt !  Ob,  barbarous  I  to  tell  me  I  have 
it  in  my  power  to  save  him,  when  he  knon 
I  have  it  not — when  he  knows  I  have  it  not! 
Oh,  Louis,  Louis,  why  were  you  not  hoe  to 
save  your  Edith  from  sudi  wcmls  1" 

"  Edith,  darling,  exptain  yousdf'~-t  cm 
scarcely  understand." 

"No — ^how  is  it  likdy  you  should  undff- 
stand?  How  is  it  posable  you  will  beliefef 
How  win  any  one  believe  it  ?  The  yndat 
ness  and  the  absurdity  I  Oh,  Rachd !  I  cU 
not  believe  till  now  that  a  man's  heart  could  b* 
so  bad!" 

"Dear  Edith,  sit  down;  do  not  walk  qi 
and  down  like  that  Let  me  fetch  you  mu 
water — ^you  are  so  exdted.  What  does  il 
signify  what  he  has  said?" 
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^'Oh,  Rachel!  he  has  put  thoughts  into 
head — dreadful  doubting  thoughts;  but 
know  I  was  right — ^I  know  I  am  right — 
eed  not  listen  to  them.  Louis  and  Hubert  I 
lis  and  Hubert !  I  am  not  an  imnatural 
er,  am  I?  Oh,  Rachel,  tell  me  T 
ihe  threw  herself  into  my  arms,  and  clasped 
convulsively  to  her. 

^  You  an  unnatural  sister,  dearest  Edith ! 
;  tell  me  all.     What  is  it?     What  did  he 

^  Soon — soon !  Wait  a  moment !  My  heart 
kes  me!  Oh,  these  tears!  I  am  very 
k!  Louis  vnll  think  me  so  weak!  You 
^t  not  tell  him,  Rachel — ^it  vnll  grieve  him 
cnuch !" 
^  Drink  this  water,  darling — it  will  compose 

« 

She  did  as  I  desired;  and  in  a  little  while 

was  able   to  give  me  an  account  of  the 

arview  which  had  taken  place   between  her 

i  Mortlake.     As  she  spoke,  she  kept  walking 
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up  and  down  the  tochu:  it  aoakatm  if  ^ 
oould  not  sit  stilL 

This  is  what  happened. 

She  went  into  tbe  pailour  wImm  I  bd  kill 
him,  veiy  reluctantly,  as  I  said,  hut  resoMigiB 
hear  what  he  had  to  say  at  oooi^  and  get  mf. 
again  as  soon  as  possible. 

''  My  sbter  teDs  me  you  wish  to  wfak  torn 
Mr.  Mortlake,"  she  began  as  she  entered ;  ^  she 
has  also  mentioned  to  me  that  you  have  had 
the  kindness  to  offer  your  assistance  to  mj 
brother.  I  need  hardly  assure  you  how  grate- 
fully our  family  must  feel  towards  you,  for  yoor 
generous  proposal,  though  I  have  a  very  vagw 
idea  of  what  that  proposal  consists." 

Mortlake  was  standmg  with  his  back  to  tbe 
chimney-piece  ;  but  he  now  stepped  forward, 
and  placed  a  chair  for  Edith  near  the  table; 
and  then  drew  another  towards  it,  upcm  which 
he  seated  himself.  He  looked  perfectly  cahn 
and  self-possessed,  and  drawing  Edith's  woik* 
box  towards  him,  began  trifling  with  its  ooft* 
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^^ts,  first  taking  up  one  thing  and  then  another, 
^  if  rather  uncertain  how  to  begin  and  what  to 

Hdith  went  on : 

*'  If  I  understand  Rachel,  you  have  reason  to 
^  sure  that  there  is  danger  of  that  disastrous 
Vent  resulting,  concerning  which  we  were 
tamed.'' 

•*  Shall  I  speak  frankly  to  you,  Miss  Edith  ?" 

"  If  you  please." 

"  Very  well !  The  sooner  we  understand  each 
other  the  better.     Do  you  agree  with  me  ?" 

Edith  bowed  her  assent. 

**  Then  at  once  I  assure  you,  that  there  is 
not  only  a  danger,  but  a  positive  certainty  that 
yo(ur  misguided  and  unfortunate  brother  will 
mtroduce  to  you  a  sister-in-law  in  every  way 
unworthy  of  the  distinction.  This  Sabine 
Thome  is  a  very  beautiful,  very  artful,  and 
thoroughly  unprincipled  girl ;  and  your  brother 
18  very  young,  very  headstrong,  very  inexpe^ 
rienced,  very  romantic,  and  desperately  in  love 
—two  descriptions  of  character  rather  dangerous 

VOL.   II.  U 
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in  proximitj'.     Do  you  agree  with  me?   'i*' 
silence  assures  me  of  assent.      Now  w31  V"* 
allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  considiT  it " 
the   happiness,  the  respectahility,  the  wdfaw 
your  brother,    as  iJso  for  that   of  the  wH*?^ 
taraily,  that  he  should  contract  an  alliance  wi*^ 
a  proud,    ill-conducted,   ill-educated,    low-bn*"^ 
poacher's   daughter  ?     Ah  !    I    see  you 
Miss    Longwood  ;    so   formidable  an  array  rf^^ 
endowments  is  indeed  startling !  and,  believe  i 
there  is  not  one    In    the   catalogue   to   whi^** 
Sabine  Thome  is  not  strictly  entitled.     I  kuw"^ 
the  girl  perfectly  well.     Let  us  now  consid^rf 
what  \ou  can  do  to  prevent  this  catastropl*^ 
and  upon  whose  assistance  you  can  rely.     Th^r« 
is  your  brother,  Mr.  Longwood,  a  worthy  nnd 
excellent    man,    no    doubt  ;    but    still   be  las 
certain  —  what    shall    I     say  ?  —  constitutiofli/ 
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character  likely  to  obtain  it  over  one  so  head- 
strong and  talented,  I  should  imagine  ?" 

**  I  perfectly  understand  your  meaning,  and  I 
cannot  contradict  it,  Mr.  Mortlake.  Philip  has 
unfortunately  not  the  sliglitest  influence  over 
Hubert." 

**  Ah  I  so  I  supposed ;  and  if  he  had,  there 
is  another  who  would  be  likely  to  possess  a 
still  stronger  influence  over  Philip.  Let  us 
now  consider  what  you  may  reasonably  expect 
from  that  quarter.  I  had  the  honour  of  sug- 
gesting to  your  sister  a  short  time  ago,  that 
my  cousin,  your  sister-in-law,  unhappily  does 
not  possess  one  of  those  high-souled,  gene- 
rous, utterly  unselfish  and  disinterested 
characters,  that  we  often  meet  with  in  novels, 
but  not  perhaps  quite  so  frequently  in  real  life. 
Your  sister  did  not  contradict  me,  but  you, 
perhaps,  Miss  Longwood,  may  have  a  higher 
estimation  of  her  character  ?" 
'     Edith  shook  her  head. 

*'  It  is  a  sad  thing,  is  it  not  ?  that  characters 
such  as  I  have  just  described,  are  not  of  more 

u  2 
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frequent  occurrence.     Life  would  be  very  plc^ 
sant,    if   we   never    met    any  one  but  angdE3 
would  it  not  ?     But  as  people  are  constilott^ 
self-interest  will  have  its  weight.     Some  wouH 
tell  you,  Miss  Edith,  that  the  world  could  n«3 
get  on  without  it — that  it  would  stick  fast — -^ 
become  a  stagnant  mass.     Still  1  am  quite  <■ 
your  opinion — it  would  be  very  nice,  indeed,  tf 
it  were  otherwise.     Now  let  us  consider  to  what 
course  of  action,  under  the  present  circumstances, 
Esther's  self-interest,  or  selfishness — we  will  dl 
it  which  you  please — woidd  impel  her.  My  own 
idea  is  that  she  would  be  considerably  puzzled. 
To  obtain  a  conunission  for  Hubert,  and  seod 
him  out   of  the   countrj',  decidedly  the  most 
advisable  plan  to    pursue — supposing  him  tt 
consent,  which  under  the  drcumstances  is  un- 
likely— would  cost  money  !     Yes,  1  know  whsl 
you  are  going  to  say  1     Hubert  has  a  i^t  to 
it — it  is  his  own.     But  it  is  som^iines  ntlv 
difficult  to  get  one's  own — and  hexe  it  mOj 
could  not  be  surrendered  without  a  sacrifice. 
Mr.  Longwood  has  a  very  small  aocoui^  at  m 
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banker's.     To  wring  the   money   out   of    the 

laad  could  not  be  achieved  without  detriment 

to  the  estate." 

^  **  But  in  a  case  like  this,  surely,  Mr.  Mort- 

[      Uce,  such  a  consideration  ought  to   have  no 

weight?" 

**  It  ought  not,  but  it  will.     You  best  know 

•    hovv  much  Esther  will  feel  inclined  to  cut  down 

tl^e  timber  or  sell  some  of  the  property.     Be- 

^^,  this  is  not  the  time  of  year.     I  am  afraid 

^en   you  can  hardly    reckon    upon    Esther's 

^Pport — I  fear  she  will  not  use  her  influence 

over  Philip  to  obtain  four  hundred  pounds  for 

**^bert's  commission. 

**  Now   suppose    your  brother   marries   this 

K*l*      Esther  will  calculate  that  he  will  wish 

^  I'emain   at  home  to  work  for  his  bread,  to 

Pix>vide  for  his  family,  Thome's  grandchildren, 

yo\x  know.     I  should  not  be  siuprised  if  she 

^^I'e  to  oflfer  him  rooms  at  the  Grange,  board 

^d  lodging,  and  a  certain  rate  of   wages  as 

'^^^p's  bailiff,  on  consideration  that    he  sur- 

''^dered  his  right   to  daim   payment  of  his 
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legacy,  till  times  mended,  she  would  say,  whiiA 
would  defer  the  evil  day  to  rather  an  indefinite 
period.  And  really  1  do  not  see  what  Hubat 
could  do  better  than  accept  the  offer.  It 
must  be  pleasant  to  be  near  one's  wife's  nil*- 
tions — at  least,  the  wife  might  think  » 
I  see  you  think  this  prospect  absurd— 
perhaps  it  is ;  but  1  was  only  pointing  out  to 
you  the  natural  course  of  argument  whidi 
Esther  would  be  likely  to  pursue,  and  the  litf 
of  conduct  which  she  may  be  supposed  likely  to 
adopt.     You  wiD,  at  all  events,  agree  with  m* 
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3Jia|>py  business  to  Mrs.  Longwood.  The 
nsecj^uences  might  be  deplorable." 
"'^  understand.  You  fear  her  interference 
igl^t  precipitate  the  catastrophe.  But,  of 
^Hf^^,  you  mean  to  remonstrate  with  Hubert 
)urs^ves  ;  to  show  him  in  the  liveliest  colours 
^c  ^oUy  and  imprudence  of  the  match  ;   how 

^     it.  is  for  an  ardent  yoimg  man  to  free 

• 

*"Jt^5elf  from  the  chains  of  the  loveliest  of 
^^tiQen,  particularly  when  she  is  his  first  love ; 
"^  folly  and  absurdity  of  considering  that  his 
^^our  is  in  any  way  pledged  to  a  poor, 
^Haacdess  girl ;  and,  of  course,  you  will  easily 
^  able  to  persuade  him,  though  you  do  know 
^^thing  of  her  but  by  hearsay,  how  unworthy 
^He  is  in  every  way  of  his  attachment,  and 
^w  fatal  such  a  connexion  will  prove  to  all  his 
own  worldly  interests — arguments  which,  of 
course,  cannot  fail  of  being  convincing  to  so 
|[enerous  tempered  and  romantic  a  young 
nan." 

Edith  raised  her  hand  to  her  head  with  a 
;esture  of  pain. 
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^'  I  see  you  are  not  very  sanguine  of  suootf 
in  that  quarter.    I  i^laud  your  good 
There  still  remain  two  other  oouraea*    Toa 
throw  yoursdf  upon  Salnne  Thame's 
you  can  appeal  to  her  affection  tar 
Point   out  to  her  the  ruin  lAadi  Hub 
attachment  must  cause,  if  pendsfeed  in,  to  aiki 
worldly  prospects;  assure  her  of  (he  crtfB0 
disgust    and  distaste   with   whidi   yoa  tbM 
receive  so  plebeian  a  oonnecdon  into  (he  aaoo^ 
and  honourable  &mily  of  Longwood ;  and  a- 
patiate  upon  the  hennsm  of  suiraideriiig  J 
that  one's  ambitioui  one's  canity,  one^sprid^ 
and    perhaps  one's  affection   hdds  dear  fir 
the  sake  of  the  man  who  is  ready  to  many  one 
upon  the  spot.    You  can  try — but  I  hoocsdf 
tell  you,  you  have  not  the  remotest  chance  d 
succeeding." 

"The  other  course,  what  is  it?  You  said 
there  were  two." 

"  There  is  another,  and  one  that  cannot  &i 
of  success ;  and  it  is  for  you  to  decide,  Edith, 
whether  it  shall  be  adopted." 
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**  ^^  good  enough  to  explain." 

**  ^^oxigh  I  am  certain  that  Sabine  Thorne 

wl  ^ot  give  up  your  brother  from  any  generous 

consideration  for  his  welfare,  I  am  equally  certain 

other   motives  might  prevail  upon  her.     You 

have  heard  of  golden  keys — what  do  you  think 

of  golden  wings?" 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you." 

"  I  mean  that  she  may  be  bribed  to  leave  the 

tountry," 

**  Bribed  to  leave  the  country  !  Paid  to  give 
^  Hubert !" 

"  Exactly  so  I" 

"  And  is  it  to  such  a  girl  as  this,  that  you 
We  attached  yourself?  Oh,  my  poor,  un- 
happy brother  !  I  wiU  tell  him  !  I  will  warn 
him  !     This,  surely — " 

"  He  will  not  believe  you.  What  young 
man  in  love  would  believe  a  story  so  evi- 
dently, as  he  would  think,  dictated  by  dislike  ? 
Listen  to  me,  Edith  Longwood.  I  can 
bribe  this  girl  to  leave  the  country.  I  can 
fdmlsh  Hubert  with  money  to  purchase  fifty 
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cummissions,  and  if  I  do  not  redeem  bothtbfw 
promises,  then  you  shall  be  absolved  fifora  mj 

CODditioDS." 

"  What  conditions  ?     What  can  1  do?" 
"  Everything !    All  lire  in  your  power !  Your 
brother's  fate  is  in  your  hands  '.  Will  you  doom 
him  to  destruction  ?" 

"  Doom  my  brother  to  destruction  ?  Oh  no  I 
Anything,  everything  I  will  do  to  save  hb! 
Mr.  Mortlake,  I  see  there  are  no  other  i 
Gratefully  will  we  accept  your  proffered 
ance,  trusting  that  at  some  future  time  wc  maj 
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Other.     You  must  marry   me,  Edith  Long- 
>odr 

"  Marry  you  !*'  exclaimed  Edith  starting  to 
T  feet.     Do   you  know,   are  you   aware   to 
3om  you  are  addressing  yo\u*self  ?" 
"Perfectly!     to    the    betrothed    of    Louis 
rantley." 
"  Insolent !" 

"No  doubt  the  proposal  shocks  you,"  said 
ortbke,  with  so  much  calmness  of  manner 
d  tone,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  livid  hue 
at  overspread  his  face,  and  the  foam  of  sup- 
essed  rage  upon  his  lips,  it  might  have  been 
pposed  he  was  speaking  of  the  most  reason- 
le  and  matter-of-fact  business  in  the  world. 
^0  doubt  the  proposal  shocks  you,  but,  I 
Jst  beg  you  to  consider,  that  if  you  do  not 
irry  me,  Hubert  marries  this  rustic.  With- 
t  being  guilty  of  any  very  overweening 
lity,  I  think  I  may  consider  that  the  advan- 
6  of  the  two  matches  rather  preponderates 
favoiu'  of  the  first." 
*  Advantages,  Mr.  Mortlake !     Let  me  go  1" 
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her  eyes  flashing  with  indignation,  "ft* 
utterly  impossible,  perfectly  inoonoeiviUe^  Ai 
I  can  listen  to  your  terms,  and  you  kaov  iL 
You  have  had  your  divendon.  I  cumotfl^k 
reflects  much  credit  either  upon  your  hmMiily 
or  your  wit.    Let  me  go.  Sir !" 

^^My  diversion?  Wit?  I  was  nflvantf 
serious  !  Is  it  so  utterly  inoonceifaUb  to  jov 
diffidence  that  I  madly  love  you  ?  hd 
that  I  am  determined  you  shall  be  o) 
wife?" 

"  Mr.  Mortlake,  say  no  more  I  This  is  be- 
yond all  endurance !" 

"Do  not  be  angry,  Edith!  And  yet  I  lib 
to  see  it  too.  It  is  so  becoming  and  uoasud! 
Now,  why  is  it  so  inconceivable  and  imjXJsahk 
that  you  should  listen  to  my  proposals,  l^ 
not  look  so  frightened  and  agitated ;  you  are  in 
your  own  house  and  perfectly  safe !" 

"Frightened!"  exclaimed  Edith,  with  indig- 
nant contempt. 

"  Well  then,  sit  down  again,  and  listen  to 


me. 
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*  I  wQl  not  listen  to  another  syllable  of  so 
posterous  and  ridiculous — " 

'You  shall  listen  to  me."  Mortlake  stepped 
idly  to  the  door,  turned  the  key,  and  placed 
Q  his  pocket.  ^'  Now,  sit  down !"  he  said. 
Sdith  confessed  she  felt  terrified,  but  more 
n  agitation  than  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
ad  she  sank  into  the  chair  he  offered  her. 
B  whole  of  this  last  part  of  the  scene  had 
en  place  so  rapidly,  that  she  could  with  diifi- 
ty  remember  the  particulars. 

*  Now,  then,"  said  Mortlake,  placing  himself 
Kwite  to  her ;  "  is  it  your  deliberate  deter- 
[lation  to  sacrifice  your  brother,  your  own 
ither,  to  a  feeling  of  partiality,  or  whatever 
I  may  choose  to  call  it,  for  one  who,  till 
bin  the  last  year  or  two,  was  almost  an  utter 
mger  to  you.     Will  you  unhesitatingly  place 

irreparable  ruin  of  your  brother  in  the 
ince  with  a  passing  pang  to  this  stranger, 
lis  Grantley  ?" 

*  A  passing  pang !" 

*  You  do  not  suppose  that  the  severance  of 
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such  a  tic  costs  any  man  his  life?  tw 
though  it  be  from  you,  you — lovdy  loii  * 
chanting  as  you  aru,  yet  he  will  get  over  il! 
He  has  done  without  you  for  months,  sbj 
should  he  not  do  without  you  fur  years— «1n 
not  for  ever  ?  His  health  has  not  suffered.  I 
saw  him  not  very  long  ago,  I  never  sswaif 
one  look  better  in  my  life.  Besides,  if  it  in 
feeling  of  humanity  that  keeps  you  to  vo* 
engagement,  I  love  you,  I  tell  you,  as  much  » 
Louis  Grantley  does,  and  I  am  quite  as  mini 
your  fellow-creature. 

"  Ah  !  that  scornful  look  assures  me  thai  i 
is  no  exalted  feeling  of  philanthropy  that  maks 
you  averse  to  listen  to  my  proposals.  Perbi* 
it  should  be  ascribed  to  a  more  egotistical  sa* 
ment ;  you  love  Mr.  Grantley  yourself.  It  t 
to  your  own  mcliaations  that  you  so  remow- 
lessly  sacrifice  your  brother.  You  see  1  vrS 
not  so  far  wrong,  when  I  said  that  we  were  afi 
more  or  less  guided  by  self-interest  And  dal 
is  sisterly  affection !" 

"  Mr.   Mortlake,"  said  Edith,  who  htd  \ij 
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*  time  recovered  her  composure  and  dignity, 
>  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  your  spe- 
is  arguments  have  the  slightest  effect  upon 
1  love  my  brother,  Heaven  knows  how 
rly !  There  is  nothing  but  my  truth  and 
a  that  I  would  not  sacrifice  to  his  welfare. 
;  how  can  I  break  my  faith  with  Louis,  to 
B  Hubert  from  pledging  his  to  another, 
ugh  it  may  be  to  his  own  destruction? 
d  were  I  free  and  disengaged,  still  I  could 
er  give  that  faith  to  one  so  cruel  and  so 
d-hearted  as  you  are,  Mr.  Mortlake  !  Hubert 
st  marry  Sabine  Thome,  if  he  will — I  can- 
save  him." 

'  But  you  can  save  him !  It  is  in  your 
rer  to  save  him  !  Do  not  deceive  yourself, 
lidl  your  conscience  with  such  excuses, 
fou  choose,  if  you,  Edith  Longwood,  will 
f  speak  one  word,  Hubert  is  launched  in 
jareer  which  will  insure  his  happiness  for 
Sabine  Thome  is  removed  to  where  he 
11    never   see   her   again;    and   that   by   a 
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vduntaiy  act  whidi  will  at  once  cure  Hub^^ 
of  his  infiEituated  paasioiL  TIus  la  tiie  de^^ 
berate  state  of  the  easel  I  am  net  goiog 
throw  myself  at  your  fiset,  and  to  impkn 
to  have  pity  upon  me.  I  ask  you  to  taka 
upon  Hubert — to  take  pity  upon  joundF; 
I  know  you,  Edith,  you  are  too  good  tp 
conscientious  not  to  feel  remorse  ^rfien  yon  aes 
your  brother  miserable ;  and  know  that  it  mm 
in  your  power  to  have  prevented  it !"  . 

"It  is  in  your  power  to  prevent  it,  wj 
rather,  barbarous  man.  Have  you  no  ga»- 
rosily  ?" 

''  Not  the  slightest !" 

"  I  made  that  last  appeal  to  you  for  my 
brother's  sake,  not  for  my  own !"  said  Edith, 
her  eyes  flashing.  "  You  can  have  no  mort 
to  say !  Be  good  enough  to  unlock  the 
door." 

"  Then  you  deliberately  doom  him  to  destra^ 
tion?" 

"  /  cannot  save  him." 
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**  Very  well ;  the  time  may  come  when  you 
H  listen  to  me.  1  do  not  give  you  up,  Edith 
x^gwood !  I  generally  succeed  in  whatever 
^Xidertake !  I  have  undertaken  to  make  you 
iT  wife.  You  have  escaped  me  this  time; 
^  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  I  have  relin- 
^ished  the  chase !  Hard-hearted  as  you  think 
^^,  I  do  not  in  every  point  resemble  the  tiger. 
Poor  Edith !" 

"  Spare  yoiu*  pity,  Sir.  Mr.  Grantley  will 
^n  be  here  T' 

"I  know  all  about  him!  Do  not  be  too 
sure!" 

"Do  you  know  anything?  Has  anything 
liappened  ?" 

"  How  frightened  you  look  !  The  magnani- 
nous  and  disinterested  scruples!  The  deter- 
nination  to  hold  steadfastly  by  one's  plighted 
Toth  at  any  cost !  The  self-delusions  of  even 
;he  best  are  very  amusing  !  Good  morning 
Miss  Longwood ;  we  may  renew  this  conver- 
;ation  at  a  more  favourable  opportunity." 
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1              *'  Never  1' 

exclaimed    Edith; 

and  msSI 

H          through   the 

doorway,  which    was  no«  opffl,  1 

H          she  rushed 

to   my  room   in   the 

state  1  h« 

H         described. 

( 
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*  And  now,  Rachel,"  said  Edith,  when  she 
I  concluded  the  above  narration,  "we  are 
in  reduced  to  our  own  resources.  We  will 
oiu-  original  plan;  if  that  fails,  we  will 
Iress  ourselves  to  Hubert  himself;  and  if 
%ill  not  listen  to  us,  nothing  can  save  him. 
ill  you  come  to  the  village  ?" 
**Yes,  darling  sister,  if  you  are  ready  for 
B  expedition.  Never  fear,  Edith;  we  shall 
cceed!      I  dare   say  it  is  not  half  so   bad 
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as  that  wretch  would  have  us  to  believe.  J^*** 
I  know  what  he  has  been  driving  at,  1  *** 
more  than  half  incUoed  to  beUeve  he  has  be^*" 
practising  upon  our  fears.  I  dare  say,  if  tl** 
truth  were  known,  Hubert  has  no  more  id^* 
of  marrying  this  girl  than  we  have  oii*^ 
sdveB." 

Edith  sboalt.lur'li0B4 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so ;  bu^  alas !  flu^ 
aO  the  drcumstances  together,  1  fear  «h^ 
Martha  has  told  us  is  only  too  true!  StiES 
I  do  not  give  up  all  hopes  of  averting  it" 

"  Oh  Qo,  DO  1    Not  for  one  moment !    Ho^ 
we  shafl  triumph  over  dutf  maa  when  we  hiW 
succeeded,  and  have  proved  to  him  that  tntb 
and  right  can  prevaU  without  the  bdp  ofltf    j 
boasted  money  1" 

By  this  time  we  had  put  oa  our  wiSdif    i 
things,    and   were  reacty   for    the  expeditiia. 
We  left  the  house  by  the  front  aitraoct,  ■> 
neither  Edith  nor  myself  would   give  is  ^ 
the  unconfessed  indinatioQ  of  taking  advaidig> 
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of  the  back  garden  door  to  avoid  all  chance 
of  meeting  Mr.  Mortlake.  However,  we  were 
brtunate  enough  to  escape  him,  and  reached 
le  lane  whidi  led  to  the  village,  without,  I 
^©ve,  being  perceived. 
1*he  village  lay  between  the  head  of  the 
1^^  and  the  entrance  to  a  small  rocky  ravine. 
^^  cottages  lay  dotted  irregularly  upon  the 
Q*^  of  the  lake,  except  where  arranged  in 
'^  opposite  rows  they  formed  what  was  dig- 
^^5»ci  by  the  name  of  **  the  street,  at  the  top 
'^iThich  stood  the  venerable  little  village 
^^**ch,  with  its  short,  square,  ivy-grown 
its  surrounding  tombstones^  and  an- 
yew  tree.  In  the  ravine  beyond,  there 
also  a  few  houses;  and  it  was  in  one 
tliese  that  we  imagined  the  Thomes  must 
However,  as  we  had  no  certain  know- 
^^ige  of  their  habitation,  we  agreed  in  thinking 
^  best  to  stop  at  Martha's  cottage  and  inquire. 

Martha  lived  in   "the  street,"   and  thither 
we  accordingly  directed  our  steps;  and  lifting 
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the  latch  of  her  cott^e  door,  stepped  into  t**^ 
little  living  room. 

Martha  was  not  there ;  but  her  mother,  ■ 
verj'  old  woman,  was  sitting  in  her  arm-dii^ 
by  the  fireplace.  I 

"  Dear-a-me,  young  ladies  !"  said  she,  "  «h^ 
would  have  thought  to  have  seen  you  her*l 
so  early,  and  the  place  in  such  a  mess,  too  1 
Martha  wiU  be  in  a  sad  taking ;  but  you  se« 
it's  washing  day,  and  Martha  has  been  just 
washing  a  thing  or  two,  and  so  we're  aS  in 
a  mess  like  I  Please  sit  down,  young  ladies ; 
dear  me !  I'm  very  sorry  !" 

"  Pray  do  not  mind,  Mrs.  MuDins.  'Wbcre 
is  Martha?" 

"  Why,  Miss,  she's  just  stepped  into  the 
garden  to  hang  out  the  clothes ;  but  shell  be 
in,  in  a  minute!  Dear  me;  to  think  of  the 
place  being  such  a  mess  1" 

"We  will  go  to  her  in  the  garden,"  sud 
Edith.  "  We  only  wish  to  speak  to  her  fis" ' 
moment." 
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»he  will  be  in  directly,  Miss;  pray  don't 
le  yourself." 

b  is  no  trouble,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Mullins. 
is  the  way,  is  it  not  ?"  and  delighted  to 

so  easy  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to 
la  alone,  we  opened  the  back  door,  and 
d  into  the  tidy  little  garden,  where 
tia  was,  as  her  mother  had  described, 
f  engaged  in  hanging  out  the  clothes, 
^ell,  my  dear  young  ladies,  I  am  afraid 
D  not  be  of  much  use,"    she  replied,  as 

as  we   had  made  our  errand  known  to 

"  but  I  will  show  you  Thome's  cottage, 
welcome.  If  you  would  be  pleased  to 
up  towards  the  Fox-holes,"  the  name  of 
oivine,  "  I  will  follow  you  in  a  minute,  and 

you  the  way." 

e  did  as  she  desired ;  and  at  the  entrance 

3  ravine  she  overtook  us. 

)thing  could  be  prettier  and  more  romantic 

this  little  glen.  A  shallow,  sparkling 
;t  ran  through  it,  breaking  its  way  over 
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rocks  and  stones,  here  fonnmg  a  tiny  waterfall, 
and  there  a  dark  pool.  In  some  places  thf 
cliffs  receded  several  yards  frona  its  banks,  and 
one  or  two  of  tbese  platforms  had  beeo  selectal 
as  the  sites  of  cottages,  behind  which  the  rocks 
raised  their  vaiied  outline  in  masses  of  ligbt 
and  shade,  tapcstric-d  with  foxgloves,  feni,  «3d 
iv\-,  and  stunted  oak. 

"  That  is  Thome's,"  said  Martha,  wha  «e 
had  advanced  a  few  yards  up  the  ^ea,  pcHiitiiig 
to  a  white-washed,  heath-thatched  cottage,  on 
the  other  ude  the  stream,  and  same  m? 
further  up.  "Do  you  see  it  yonder?  norif 
opposite  Mre.  Perkins*,  the  broom  maker,  wkb 
the  pretty  porch  all  over  vith  honeysoddef 
Thome  made  the  porch  himself.  You  ^ 
find  a  plank  and  hand-rail  furtho-  up,  M)>i 
that  will  take  you  right  across ;  and  now  ' 
will  go  back,  if  you  have  do  iiirUier  cm- 
maods,"  and  almost  before  we  could  ansinr, 
Martha  was  out  of  hearing  on  her  **T 
home. 
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We  found  the  little  bridge ;  and  crossing  the 
stream,  and  mounting  the  steep  bank  by  a  few 
rude  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  found  ourselves 
before  Thome's  garden.  It  was  fenced  round 
by  stakes  with  the  bark  left  on,  crossed  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  X ;  and  the  entrance  was  by 
a  little  rustic  gate.  There  was  an  air  of  taste 
about  the  whole  little  domain :  paling,  gate  and 
porch  were  much  prettier  than  is  generally  met 
with  in  the  ordinary  cottages  of  the  poor ;  this 
k)oked  more  like  a  lodge  in  some  park. 

There  was,  however,  something  in  the  porch 
which  at  once  diverted  our  attention  from  these 
more  trilling  particulars.  A  girl  stood  under 
its  shadow  engaged  in  training  the  honeysuckle, 
so  extremely  handsome,  that  if,  as  our  fears 
told  us,  she  was  Sabine  Thome,  we  could  no 
longer  be  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  secret  of 
her  influence  over  Hubert. 

A  dark  blue  woollen  petticoat,  and  rich  crim- 
son kind  of  jacket,  set  off  her  somewhat  tall 
and  beautifully  formed  figure  to  the  greatest 
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advaolage,  and  it&  fine  proportioas  were  (uQ)' 
displaced  by  tbe  graceful  attitude  in  which  sbc 
stood,  reaching  up  to  the  flowers  that  himg 
above  her  head.  This  small,  classically  shaped 
head  was  adorned  with  a  ppofiision  of  har 
of  that  beautifully  rich  dark  aubum  colour 
which  is  so  very  rare ;  wreaths  and  plaits  of  this 
fine  hair  were  wound  about  her  head  most  pictD- 
resqueh',  and  it  was  drawn  off  her  face  in  rich 
wav;  naasses,  as  one  sees  in  statues,  but  fflucb 
I  never  saw  before  nor  since  in  any  Bring 
creature.  It  was  luxuriant — ererythiog  aboat 
her  was  luxuriant,  from  the  rich  colour  upoo 
her  cheek,  to  the  long  black  lashes  which 
fiinged  her  dark  eyes.  It  was  not  surprisiif 
that  "  painting  gentlemen  "  should  have  beoi 
anxious  to  take  her  portrait. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  we  woe  u 
long  remarking  her  appearance  as  it  has  takes 
me  to  describe  it ;  we  certainly  had  not  stood 
one  minute  at  the  little  gate,  before  SabiM 
became  aware  of  our  presence,  and  desisting 
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in  her  occupation,  she  eyed  us  with  anything 
t  complacency.  She  offered  us  no  assistance 
xinfastening  the  gate,  which  we  were  endea- 
uring  to  do,  but  remained  in  the  porch, 
ttching  us,  till  we  had  succeeded,  and  walking 
^  the  little  garden  walk,  stopped  before  her. 
^1*  a  moment  or  two  we  none  of  us  spoke, 
due  seemed  anxious  to  commence  the  conver- 
tioD. 

At  last  Edith  took  courage. 
"Are    you  Mr.   Thome's   daughter?"    she 
ked,  with  great  gentleness. 
"  Vm  Sabine  Thome.    What  do  you  want  ?" 
IS  the  reply. 

Her  voice  at  once,  to  my  mind,  dispelled  the 
arm  of  her  beauty.  Its  tone  was  ungentle, 
I  accent  unrefined. 

"  We  called  to  speak  to  you,"  said  Edith. 
"Who  are  you?" 

"I   am   Miss   Longwood,   and   this   is   my 
Jter." 
"  Oh !    Wdl,  what  have  you  come  here  for  ?" 
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"  We  wish  to  make  your  actiuaintaQK,  Sa- 
bine." 

"  Dear !  1  am  sure  I  am  much  obligwi  w 
the  honour." 

We  hardly  knew  what  to  say  next  Tb' 
int(;r\'iew  was  proving  even  more  awkward  to 
we  had  anticipated,  and  Sabine's  mannas » 
abrupt  and  uopleasant  that,  for  my  ownpait,! 
felt  almost  inclined  to  give  her  to  under^tutfl 
that  I  thought  as  much. 

Edith,  however,  keeping  the  Mm  of  ha  ^ 
steadily  in  view,  and  determined  that  no  miw» 
considerations  should  divert  her  from  it,  fA 
that  to  conciliate  and  not  to  irritate  Sabine^ 
feelings  was  the  first  step  towards  success; 
and  therefore,  in  that  sweet  and  g«itl( 
manner  which  was  habitual  with  her,  she  muk 
some  remarks  about  the  porch  and  cot- 
tage. 

"  It's  pretty  enough,"  was  aD  tiie  r^^  ibc 
got. 

"Will    you   allow   ua   to   ^   down  a  fcf 
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minutes?"  Edith  contmued,  nothing  daunted; 
**  we  are  rather  tired  with  our  walk." 

**  You  can  come  in  if  you  like.'*     So  saying, 
L   4fae  ungradous  Sabine  turned  upon  her  heel, 
.,«ld  walked  into  the  cottage.     We  followed. 
)      The  appearance  of  the  little  apartment  which 
f  ^  now  entered  surprised  us.     To  say  it  was 
'li'^gant  would  be  absurd ;  but  there  was  an  air 
^  taste  about  it  which  was  very  pleasing.     AH 
^  furniture  was  in  rustic  work,  so  ingeniously 
^^  prettily  contrived  that,  had  Thome  been 
^sposed  ta  gain  his  livelihood  as  an  hone&ft 
lonn,  certainly  the  means  could  not  have  been 
wanting    to  him.      The   walls   were  adorned 
mth  beautifully  preserved   specimens  of  birds 
and  wild  animals,  the  cases  ornamented  with 
£r  cones  and  rustic  work.     Fishing-rods,  guns, 
.powder-flasks,  and  all  the  multifarious  accessories 
to  a  sportsman's  equipment,  were  disposed  in 
tasteful  order  amongst  them. 

"How   very   pretty!"    we    could   not  help 
exclaiming. 
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"Did  vou come  to  see  them? — tfaeMioA 

m 

things,  I  mean,"  asked  Sabine,  pushing  a  cbff 
towards  each  of  us. 

"  We  did  not,  Sabine  Thome ;  we  can* 
upon  much  more  important  matters.  I  sup- 
pose you  are  aware  whose  sisters  ^ 
are?" 

"  I  suppose  I  am,"  said  Sabine.  Tliere  ^ 
no  mantling  colour  upon  the  cheek,  no  bashM 
turning  of  the  eyes  to  the  ground,  at  the 
avowal ;  on  the  contrary,  she  fixed  them  boldly 
upon  us,  with  an  almost  defying  air. 

"  You  will  hardly  be  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
what  occasion  has  brought  us  to  see  you." 

"  If  you  want  me  to  know,  you  had  better 
tell  me." 

"I  believe  my  brother,  Mr.  Hubert  Long- 
wood,  constantly  visits  here.  Perhaps  you  can 
inform  me  upon  what  account." 

"Upon  accoxmt  of  the  stuffed  birds,  per- 
haps," said  Sabine,  with  a  satirical  smile» 
glancing  round  the  room  at  the  cases. 
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^0,  Sabine;    I  fear  those  are    not    the 

action." 

Well,  and  if  they  are  not,  what  does  that 

ter  to  you  ?  what  affair  is  it  of  yours  ?" 

I  am   surprised  that    you  can  ask    that 

(tion.     Surely  the  fate  of  a  brother  is  of 

e  concern  to  his  sisters/' 

I  dare  say  your  brother  can  manage  his  own 

as  you  call  it,  without  any  one's   inter- 
ice." 

I  believe  you  to  be  a  sensible  girl,  Sabine 
me,  and  we  are  here  to  ask  you  whether 
think  it  creditable  to  a  young  woman  in 

position  to  receive  such  constant  visits 
i  a  yoimg  man  in  my  brother's  ?" 
Oh,  you  are  come  to  look  after  my  cha- 
5r,  are  you  ?  It's  really  very  kind  of  young 
IS  like  you  to  take  the  trouble ;  but  I  can 
after  it  myself,  thank  you,  and  so  can  my 
2r." 

Then,  if  not  for  your  own  sake,  at  all  events 
Mr.  Hubert  Longwood's,  it  would  be  both 
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kind  and  judicious  to  discourage  thesR  frMfW* 
visits.  They  are  talked  of  over  the  n^iw 
village  !  Yoii  are  very  handsome,  and  V  » 
verj-  young  and  inexperienced." 

"  I   suppose  he  is  not  too  young  to  pk» 
himself." 

"  Sabine,  I  think  you  do  not  quite  undersHw  1 
my  meaning,  nor  for  what  reason  we  hiive  «iW 
tfj  see  you." 

"  I  think  I  do  pretty  well :  you  are  afraid  a 
your  brother  coming  here  ;  you  are  afraid  ti 
his  liking  me  too  much ;  you  are  afraid— 
Oh  t  as  if  I  did  not  know  vbat  you  an  ibA 
of ;  as  if  I  did  not  know  what  brought  jo«l 
and  she  tossed  her  beautiful  head  in  dxlM- 
"  But  everybody  is  not  so  proud  as  you  are!" 

"  I  will  speak  as  frankly  as  youradf,  Satl^ 
and  ask  you  wh^er  I  am  to  understand  M 
you  really  expect  that  my  brotbta'  ha*— !■•  ■! 
serious  intentions  connected  with  you,  SiW' 
TTiome?" 

"I    should    think    he    knew    bettfer  tlw 
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to    mean    what    he*  says,    Miss    Long** 


Lre  you  aware  of  the  disadvantages — ^the 
that  such  an  unequal  connexion  would 

upon  my  brother?  of  the  consequences 
e  unwise  predilection  that  you  are  encou- 
y  ?  Are  you  aware  that  but  for  this  most 
tunate  impediment  Mr.  Hubert  Longwood 
i  at  this  moment  be  happily  and  respect- 
engaged  in  a  most  honourable  profession? 
e  have  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  something 
than  the  mere  love  of  home  which  detains 
in  the  country." 

'.  did  not  tell  him  to  stay,"  said  Sabine, 
might  have  gone  if  he  had  wished." 
iut  we  fear  that  it  was  upon  yoiu*  account 
be  was  so  ill-judged  as  not  to  wish,"  repUed 
i;  "and  if  you  take  an  interest  in  his 
re,  you  would   exert  your  influence   over 

if  you  really  possess  any,  to  induce  him 
t  as  his  station  in  life  requires." 
Why   do  you  not  exert  yours?"    asked 
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Sabine,     fixing     her    large    eyes  M  Q^  I 


,1* 


"  Because,  Sabine,  we  fear  that  a  mW  ^  ■  '^*^ 
gerous  one  has  supplanted  it." 

Sabine  laughed. 

'  And  so  you  want  me  to  shut  the  door  * 
bis  face  when  next  he  comes  ?" 

"  We  want  to  prevail  upon  you  to 
him  from  directing  his  attentions  to  a  quut^ 
where  they  ought  to  be  unwelcome.    You  kno^' 
Sabine,    such    folly    can   only    end    in  mis*^ 
to  you  both ;  and  if  you  have  any  true 
for    this    young  gentleman,  you    will  consuls' 
what  is  for  his  real  good  and  xdtimate  adm*' 
tage." 

Again    Sabine    laughed    a    short,    sconA** 
laugh. 
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^^^rs,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have  paid  you 
^^  visit/' 

**  You  had  better  tell  all  this  to  your  brother 
--I  can't  prevent  him  coming."     . 

"  You  will  not,  you  mean." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  I  will  not.  Why  should 
I?  Do  you  think  I  am  a  fool?  Do  you  think 
I  am  going  to  cut  my  own  throat  ?" 

**  If  you  had  any  real,  unselfish  regard  for 
my  brother,  Sabine  Thome,"  said  I,  "you 
would  be  ready  to  sacrifice  your  inclinations, 
as  my  sister  has  said,  rather  than  be  the  cause 
of  his  ruin.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  less 
scruple  than  ever  in  endeavouring  to  prevent 
this  folly,  since  I  am  now  convinced  your 
affection  cannot  be  very  sincere." 

"  Very  fine,  I  dare  say ;  but  I  don't  pretend 
to  understand  it.  I  do  not  understand  how  one 
would  show  one's  regard  to  a  person,  as  you 
call  it,  by  driving  him  away  firom  one.  It  may 
be  very  fine  and  fashionable,  but  it's  not  my 
way;  I  am  not  quite  so  hard-hearted  as  that 

▼OL.  III.  c 
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comes  to !  And  more,  I  doo't  see  whv  I 
to  sacnfice  my  own  self  to  please  you  two ;  ■ 
I  know  what  is  the  plain  meaning  at  the  bottc:^^^-^^^'^ 
of  all  this.  If  he  likes  it,  and  if  he  is  p 
I  do  not  see  why  1  need  mind  any  one  e 
more  especially  his  proud,  haughty  relation^^^ 
Oh !  1  know  what  you  mean !  I  knew  wh^^-**^ 
you  came  for  the  moment  I  saw  you  stop  at  tltrf^*" 
gate  1  But  I  don't  care  that  for  you  !"  snappim*^ 
her  fingers  disdainfully  over  her  shoulder ;  "  aim  -^^ 
you  know  Sabine  Thome  very  little  to  ooinc  t»-^W 
her  upon  such  an  errand.  Try  what  you  tan  d^^Be 
with  him,  I  advise  you.  Try  whether  you  e 
persuade  him  to  give  up  a  poor  girl  that  i 
loves,  because  his  grand  sisters  don't  fancy  tt 
match.  If  you  can  keep  him  away,  don't  tHiaSt 
Sabine  Thorne  will  trouble  herself  to  run  aft^ 
him.  I  say  it's  mean  of  you  to  come  here  and 
Eittack  me  in  this  way,  as  if  it  was  my  feult  !— 
as  if  I  had  made  my  own  face !" 

"  You  are  a  very  insolent  young  woman,  I 
must  say,"  said  I,   losing  all  patience;  "and 
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hink  if  Mr.  Hubert  Longwood  had  been  a 
:iess  of  your  behaviour,  we  should  have  had 
Longer  any  cause  to  be  afraid  for  him." 
^  TeD  him — tell  himl"  cried  Sabine,  her 
&  flashing,  and  the  rich  carnation  colour 
pening  in  her  cheeks :  she  really  looked 
erbly  handsome !  "  Tell  him,  or  111  tell 
L  myself;  for  here  he  comes  1" 
?Ve  turned  quickly  round  to  the  window, 
bert  was  indeed  coming  hastily  up  the  walk. 
ten  he  reached  the  house,  he  gave  a  low 
stle.  Sabine  flew  to  the  door,  flung  it  wide 
Q,  and  in  he  walked. 

Ne  remained  gazing  at  each  other  for  a  few 
ments  in  silence.  Hubert  turned  his  eyes 
t  upon  us,  then  upon  Sabine.  Her  excited 
[  our  disturbed  countenances  must  have 
rayed  to  him  that  something  unpleasant  had 
sed  between  us — that  we  were  not  mere 
nee  visitors. 

Sabine  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 
*  Your  sisters,  you  see  !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 

c  2 
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reproachful,  bitter  tone ;  "  ywir  sisters  have  be^^* 
to  see  me  !  I  did  not  expect  the  honour,  but  ' 
suppose  vou  sent  them  I" 

"  My  sisters  ? — sent  them  ?     What  das  ^^ 
this  meao  ?     MTiat  are  yoo  here  for,  Mth?- 
Racbdf 

"  Ah  t  you  nmy  wdl  «sk  \"  said  Satno^* 
"  They  are  here  to  reproach  me  '.  to  blame  me^ 
to  insult  me !  to  make  me  drive  you  sny 
See,  they  have  not  a  wwd  to  say !  Do  joul»'' 
ine  drive  you  away.  Sir?  If  you  do,  go  • 
Sabine  never  will  keep  vou  against  your  niC 
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dieve   we    should  insult  any   one/'    said 

I,  rising  from  her  chair,  and  speaking  with 

e  firmness,  though  her  whole  figure  vibrated 

agitation. 

rhey  told  me  I  should  be  a  disgrace  and  a 

»rtune  to  you!     They  bid  me   drive  you 

the  house!  They  said  I  did  not  care 
[)u !  Are  not  these  insults  ?"  cried  Sabine, 
you  do  not  think  so,  then  go !  leave  me ! 
*  come  near  me  again — young  gentleman 
u  are  1" 

3abine,  Sabine!"  said  Hubert,  soothingly, 
ishl  hush!" 

\xa  I  to  believe  this  ?"  turning  fiercely  upon 
'  Have  you  been  spying  out  my  actions,  and 
ing  in  here  to  interfere  with  my  happiness  ?" 
Oh,  Hubert,  what  words!"  exclaimed 
1,  the  tears  starting  to  her  eyes.  But 
:  was  a  more  powerful  influence  at  work 
a  sister's  love  in  Hubert's  heart.     Edith's 

fell  unregarded. 
Mean !  shameful !"  he  exclaimed.    '^  Could 
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you  not  address  yourselves  to  me,  if  jou  *^ 


disturb  her?" 

"  Hubert,"  cried  I,  "  your  cunduct  b  haJ^ 
and  unbrotherly !" 

"  How  dare  you  come  between  me  and  taf 
love  ?  Even  sisters'  interference  should  bftve  >  , 
limit."  I| 

"  Hubert — dear  brother!"  exclaimed  Editb, 
"  remember  there  is  no  one  else  in  this  wiiie 
world  who  loves  you  as  we  do — no  one  who* 
r^ard  for  your  welfare  is  so  great  I  Hubot, 
remember  I  am  older  than  you  are!  Yoa 
have  no  father — that  lawiiil  authority  to  wfaidi 
I  am  sure  you  would  dutifully  submit,  n 
removed.  But  oh,  Hubert !  consider  1  Ho« 
would  he  look  upon  the  course  you  are  pur- 
suing ?  Hubert !  remember  I  that  dear  &th(r 
left  you  in  my  charge — in  his  place.  I  adjate 
you  to  listen  to  me,  and  to  weigh  well  «hit 
you  are  about.  This  young  woman!  Oh, 
Hubert  I  let  me  speak  to  you  alone  1" 
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Tes,  yes — go  !"  said  Sabine.  "  Give  me 
if  you  like.  Forget  me !  Break  all  your 
nises !  Break  my  living  heart  for  the  sake 
dead  father's  memory!  Why  don't  you 
inth  your  sisters  ?  They  love  you  so  much 
3r  than  I  do.'* 

Sabine  1  Sabine !  Go — go,  Edith  !  I  can't 
her  up !  I  will  not  give  her  up !"  Hubert 
d  the  room  in  violent  agitation. 
Yes,  you  can.  I  see  you  don't  care  for 
'  said  Sabine.  '^  In  spite  of  aU  your  vows, 
love  your  sisters  far  better  than  you  do  me. 
r  can't  you  go  ?" 

tie  looked  at  him.  Poor  Hubert !  If  ever 
an's  beauty  was  an  excuse  for  man's  folly, 
irely  had  it.  He  seemed  irresistibly  drawn 
here  she  stood,  approached  her,  and  then  as 
lly  retreated.  Sabine  watched  him  with  a 
iphant  smile. 

Well,"  said  she,  "  why  don't  you  go  ? 
'    do   not    you    do    as    your    sisters   bid 
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'  Yes,  yes,  Hubert;  come,  dear  brother!  1 
want  so  to  speak  to  you — but  not  here !"  m^ 
Edith  took  his  hand. 

"  She  will  tell  you  fine  tales  about  me,  no 
doubt,"  exclaimed  Sabine.  "Will  youlxfeiE 
them  ?  There  are  plenty  to  slander  me,  I 
know — plenty  who  are  jealous  of  me.  Go, 
Sir  !     Oh,  can  you  find  it  in  your  heart  ?" 

Hubert  looked  at  lier  as  she  stood.  I\1i3sl 
pronouncmg  these  last  words  her  manan  id 
quite  changed.  Her  arms  dropped — her  bsni 
were  clasped  together,  her  eyes  raised  impknnglf 
to  his  I  Every  trace  of  anger  had  &ded  froa 
her  foce,  and  was  replaced  by  an  expressioii  ^ 
pathetic,  heart-subduing  dejection.  This  viOifE 
Circe  well  understood  her  art 

Hubert  tore  his  hand  from  Edith's  gaSe 
grasp,  and  fiew  to  Sabme's  side. 

"  You  may  say  what  you  please.  You  voj 
cast  me  off  if  you  like  I"  he  cried.  "  Her  I  wB 
never  leave  as  long  as  she  proves  true  to  ha 
What  do  I  care  about  family  ?    What  do  I 
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ut  connexion?     What  is  worldly  dis- 

to   me?      Folly — ^trash!      My   heart 

e  its  one  election ;  and  who,  when  they 

will  hlame  its  choice?  Sabine,  do 
,  no  power  on  earth  shall  separate  us ! 

win  not  own  you,  let  them  disown 
I  win  disown  them,  and  belong  to  you 

Ush,  infatuated  boy !"  I  exclaimed, 
iside  myself  with  indignation  at  this 
rhapsody,  "I  warn  you,  she  is  utterly 
ing  of  your  affection,  as  some  day, 
[eaven,  you  may  yet  discover  before  it 
Ette.  Come,  Edith,  it  is  useless  our 
acre  any  longer." 

n  glad  you  have  discovered  so  at  last," 
)ine,  triumph  beaming  in  every  feature, 
dd  Hubert's  hand  in  hers.  "  I  am  sorry 
t  acquaintance  has  been  so  mutually 
nt.  Good  morning,  ladies  1"  and 
r  a  profound  curtsey,  she  held  the  door 
r  us,    and  watching  us  till    we   had 
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crossed  the  brook  on  our  way  botDe,  i 
re-entered  the  house  j  and  Hubert's  sistat 
insulted,  disappoiated  and  dejected,  returned  o 
their  way  home. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Amongst  all  the  unaccoiintable  mysteries 
ich  ODe  meets  with  in  human  life,  none  is 
rue  more  unaccountable,  or  more  mysterious, 
•ti  the  extraordinary  infatuation  with  which 
H  occasionaQy  surrender  themselves  to  the 
llience  of  women.  It  is  not  the  best  that 
^rcise  this  sway.  Whether  they  are  too 
:^  to  attempt  it,  or  whether  beauty  and 
snts  have  no  such  potent  charm  without 
^  piquancy  of  some  evil,  it  is  impossible 
an   inexperienced   spinster  like   myself  to 
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decide.     But  all  through  the  history  of  msfr 
kind  it  is  not  the  good,    the  pure,  and  tbe 
righteous,    who   have   ruled    despoticallv  o''^ 
the    fates    aod    destinies    of    submitting  u^ 
From  the  days  of  Ulysses  to  the  present  tinK, 
it  is  the  syrens  and  enchantresses,  and  not  tk 
saints,    who    have    made    men    their  iiW 
though    now,    as    then,    but     to    hire  thoT 
victims    to    destruction.       Occasionally   one  > 
tempted  to  helieve,  that  the  tradition  of  lo" 
potions  can  hardly  be  a  fable,    so  impossblt 
is  it  by  any  other  means  to  account  for  itv 
infatuated  folly  of  some   men — men,  too,  in 
other  respects,  prudent,   sensible,    and  sevm; 
weak,  only,  in  this  particular. 

Poor  Hubert  was  none  of  these.  He  m* 
very  young,  very  romantic,  and  very  idle ;  »bI 
Sabine  was  the  first  woman  he  had  seeo  thtf 
was  at  all  capable  of  attracting  and  expani&g 
those  affections  which  are  somewhere  to  ht 
finmd  in  every  breast,  and  are  generaDj  » 
aidmt    in  the  young.      This    must   be  ha 
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« 

nise!  And  then  men  are  less  refined  in 
sir  perceptions  than  women;  and  that  vul- 
rity  of  tone  and  manner  which  disgusted 
»  was  perhaps  hardly  even  perceived  by  him 

the  dazzling  sunlight  of  her  extraordinary 
Eiuty.  At  all  events,  he  had  become  accus- 
ned  to  it  Again,  Sabine  might  have  been 
ire  gentle  with  him.  It  is  not  till  unedu- 
bed  people  are  thrown  off  their  guard  by 
me  sudden  excitement,  that  you  become 
are  of  what  they  really  are. 
Whatever  the  reason,  however,  we  now  gave 

all  hopes  of  averting  this  most  imlooked- 

misfortune  by  any  efforts  of  our  own.  Our 
oily  seemed  doomed  to  ruin.  Everything 
med  tending  dovmwards.     The  ancient  blood 

Longwood  was  losing  itself  in  sand  and 
id«  I  dare  say  it  was  very  foolish  to  mind 
B  80  much;  but  we  did  mind  it  most  in- 
«dy!  We  had  still,  however,  one  bright 
it  upon  which  to  turn  our  eyes — Louis! 
018  will  soon  be  here!  was  the  burthen  of 
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our  lament,  and  then  aO  will  be  wdl.  Bfigbl 
days  are  still  in  store  for  us. 

It  DOW  became  our  duty  to  acquaiot  Phi^ 
with  what  was  going  on.  We  felt  wp  anil 
be  no  longer  justified  in  concealing  it  frua 
him.  As  bead  of  the  house,  it  was  but  t* 
due  to  inform  him  of  what  so  narrowly  ran- 
cemed  its  honour ;  and  it  was  impossible  lir 
him  to  malie  matters  worse  than  they  vnst, 
whatever  course  he  might  adopt. 

Upon  our  return  to  the  house,  and  inquiraf 
for  him,  we  found  that  this 
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I  had  known  of  the  desirable  connection  in 
X)8pect,  I  think  I  should  have  thought  twice 
afofe  allying  myself  to  the  family." 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  most  unpleasant  for  us  all/' 
id  Edith,   ''but  still  worse  for  poor    Hu- 

^  Poor  Hubert !  I  have  no  patience,  really, 
ith  you,  Edith.  Poor  Hubert,  indeed !  For 
oodness'  sake  don't  look  so  deplorable,  or 
^^etend  to  be  so  compassionate,  when  you  know 
(  well  as  I  do  that  a  word  from  you  might 
^Bvent  it  all." 

**I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  you,  Es- 
er." 

**  I  know  all  about  it !  Just  like  you  good, 
^de  people,"  she  said,  with  a  sneer ;  ''  as  fair 
loken,  and  ready  to  give  up,  and  do  aU  that 
^  are  wanted  to  do  as  nearly  as  possible,  till 
)e  time  comes  to  sacrifice  some  foolish  fahcy 
r  other  for  the  good  of  others,  and  then  none 
\  obstinate  and  perverse." 

Do  you  mean  to  blame  her  ?"  cried  I. 
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"  Blame  her  ?  Oh  dear,  no  !  But  that  doe*  ] 
not  prevent  me  thinking  that  she  has  bdii*^  \ 
most  selfishly," 

"  Most  selfishly  !     Esther,    it   is  impassii*^ 
that  you  can  be  aware  of  what  was  requiwd  * 
me !"  said  poor  Edith. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  and  from  the  best  autbuity, 
assure  you.     HoweTcr,  if  you  won't,  you  wa't  ^ 
nothing  will   ever    make  you,    I   know.    Bw- 
don't  talk  about  '  poor  Hubert,'  p«y.     It  i* 
rather  more  than  one's  patience  can  stand  1    Sttf 
provoking  1     To  think  that  poor  dear  Hobat^ 
might  have  been  secure  of  a  gentlemanly  vnSt' 
pendence  and  profession,  just  in  the  way  t> 
most  desired,   and   that  this  good-for-notbiiK 
girl  might  have  been  removed  so  nk»ly,  Md  I 
everything  so  comfortably  arranged,  and  efoj- 
body  so  bappy ;  and  all  prevented,  and  eraj* 
body's  peace  to  be  destroyed,    and  evtiyboil^ 
made  miserable,  just  because  the  persin  Mke 
we  should  have  thought,  of  all  other  pei^B 
the  world,  oug^t  to  have  dcoie  it,  nAno  b 
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consent,  to  what  I  can  assure  them  most  people 
^^^uld  think  themselves  only  too  happy  to  be 
Mked  to  do." 

**  Ohy  Esther!  pray  do  not  talk  in  this 
****Uier  !  You  do  not  know  how  you  pain  me  I 
^  it  possible  that  you  can  think  I  did  wrong 

m 

^^    refusing  to  listen  to  Mr.  Mortlake*s  most 

^^^I^irious  proposal  ?     Is  it  possible  that  you 

"""■"■^hat  any  one — can  think  that  a  choice  was 

*^*^  to  me  upon  such  a  subject? — that,  even 

^  1  wished  it,  I  should  be  justified  in  breaking 

^y  feith  to  one  to  whom  it  has  been  so  long 

^d  so  truly  plighted  ?     Oh,  Esther  !  consider 

^e  moment !   you  surely  do  not  mean  what 

you  have  been  saying?    tell  me  that  you  do 

notr 

^  Indeed,  Edith,  I  shan't  tell  you  any  such 
thing.  If  it  was  not  for  your  own  advantage 
88  well  as  everybody  else's,  of  course  it  would 
he  di£Eerent.  But  such  a  fine  thing  as  this 
would  be  for  you,  as  well  as  for  poor  dear 
Hubert,  and  Rachel  as  well — such  a  provision 
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for  you  all,  such  a  good  thing !  such  a  priacd; 
fortune  !  such  a  splendid  house — and  your  o«ti 
old  iamily  house  too !  only  think  of  that ! 
throw    all    this  away,    and   for   what  ?     Fo^ 
the  sake  of  an  engagement  entered  into  ha^t 
ago,  before  you  knew  better,  with  a  poor  curate* 
— Ac  ought  to  have  known  better,  I  must  say— ^ 
long,  tedious,   wearying  engagement,  that  mijtf 
never  come  to  an  end  at  all.     If  Mr.  Graadc]^ 
holds  you   to  it  with  such    prospects    bdbiP 
you,  I  say  his  conduct  will  be  shamefiil,  tinK 
I  do  !" 

"  I  see  it  is  hopeless  to  think  you  can  undv-  , 
stand  me,"  said  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  the  moM  ' 
touching  gentl^ess. 

"  It  is  not  my  fault  if  it  is  so  difficoU," 
continued  Esther,  "  I  don't  profess  to  tmdff- 
stand  all  that  sort  of  sentiment  I  I  can  sec 
the  plfun  straightforward  matter  of  the  cme, 
and  depend  upon  it  everybody  dse  wiD  see  it 
too.  Oh,  you  need  not  put  in  a  word,  RmM; 
(^  course  I  except  you.    You  and  Edith  abn}* 
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look  at  everything  in  the  same  light,  of  course — 
JOVL     are  all  the  same  as  if  you  were  one.     I 
should  think  no  candid  person  would  take  any- 
^i^S  y^^  ^^  ^^   consideration   about   any 
m&t:t;er  concerning  Edith.      You  are  just  her 
edw>5   and   she   is  just    yours;    but  everybody 
dse,    depend   upon  it,   will   think    as    we  do, 
and    see   the   matter  in   the  same  true  light. 
Here  is   her  brother,   poor  and   idle — we    all 
know  what  idleness  is  the  root  of,   though  I 
^*^'t  blame  him,  poor  fellow ! — attaches  himself 
to    a  good-for-nothing,   ignorant   country   girl, 
^hose   parents  are   not   even  respectable,   and 
™*nries  her,  bringing  misery  upon  himself  for 
™^>    and   disgrace   upon   the    whole    family — 
°^^«ed,    I   should   be   surprised   if  any   right- 
''^^ded  young  man  would  wish  to  have  anything 
^     do  with  it   afterwards — people  are  not  so 
"^^  of  low  connexions!     Just  fancy  what  it 
^^aB  be  to  have  Sabine  Thome*s  children   for 
^^^l^ws  and  nieces.     And  fancy  what  it  will 
^  years  hencoi  when  they  grow  up!     The 
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girls   must   go  out   to  service,  and  the  boyt 
follow  the  plough ;   for   I  am  sure  that  «5 
be   nothing    else    for   them    to   do.      TW' 
honours  in  prospect  for  your  grand  old  fMiill^l 
I  tliink  1  can  see  your  Aunt  Dorothy's  facr  ■■ 
she  had  lived  to  see  it,     Poor   thing  1  I  a*^ 
sure  it  is  a  mercy  she  was  taken  away.     Hubert 
poor  fellow !  draggi'd  down   by  poverty  and    4 
shrew  of  a  wife,  with  hair  prematurely  ^ey  nw* 
a  wrinkled  &ce,  and  nothing  but  rtgret  to  ii^ 
upon — Rachel,  a  poor  old  maid,  and  Edith  st£ 
waiting  till  Mr.  Grantley  gets  a  living,  u 
dare  say  she  will  be.  There's  a  pretty  picture  ((■■ 
you,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  not  at  all  exaggeraloi  - 
And  all  this  might  be  prevented,  and  not  col/ 
prevented,  but  everybody  made  a  hundred  timet 
happier  than  they  are  now,  if  Eklith  only  dM  I 
to  sacrifice  herself  a  httle — for  I  will  call  it ' 
sacrifice,  to  please  you^-for   the  good  of  iff 
family." 

"  Have  you  no  faith — no  trust,  Esther  f  I 
have  both — ^both ;  and  I  do  not  b^eve  tbisp 
will  be  as  bad  as  you  say." 
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'*  It  is  easy  enough  not  to  believe  what  one 
»  not  like ;  but  it  will  all  be  just  as  I  say, 
>end  upon  it !  And  as  for  faith  and  trust, 
aven  helps  those  who  help  themselves." 
'  Then  I  will  help  myself  with  the  help  of 
iven!"  exclaimed  Edith,  starting  from  her 
"  It  is  not — cannot — never  will  be  right 
He  to  give  up  Louis — my  own,  own  Louis — 
loves  me  so  tenderly,  whom  I  love  so 
rely — and  to  do  what  ?     To  unite  myself  to 

whom  I  abhor.  It  is  your  cruel  cousin's 
t  if  we  are  all  made  miserable.  He  might 
5  Hubert  if  he  would,  not  I !  Address 
irself  to  him,  Esther.  Reproach  him,  not 
But  he  is  cold-hearted,  barbarous  and 
ish,  I  know  he  will  not  listen  to  you;  and 

myself,  I  tell  you  as  I  tell  him,  that  I  will 
'e  none  of  his  impossible  conditions." 
'  Very  well,"  said  Esther ;  "  I  did  not  expect 
i  would.  But  be  so  good  as  not  to  talk  of 
ishness.  If  you  did  not  love  Grantley  in 
h  a  preposterous  manner — I  really  wonder 
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you  are  not  ashamed  to  confess  it ! — I  don't 
think  we  should  hear  so  much  about  the  hnpos- 
sihility  of  the  conditions.  And  Philip  tluiib 
iust  as  I  do,  I  can  tell  you." 

"That  I  am  positive  he  does  not,"  cried  1. 

"You  may  be  as  positive  as  you  please,  Mia 
Rachel,  but  it  won't  alter  the  state  of  the  case." 

"  I'm  positive  Philip  does  not  wish  Edith  to 
break  her  engagement.  No  Long  wood  »*as 
ever  so  dishonourable." 

"  Well,  I  don't  say  that  he  had  not  somt 
ridiculous  notions  at  first ;  but  after  a  little 
reasoning — 'for  I  must  do  Philip  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  is,  in  geueral,  very  candid — he  ome 
quite  round,  and  promises  that  he  wiU  make  no 
opposition." 

"No  opposition!"  exdaimed  Edith.  "Good 
Heaven  !  has  every  one  forsaken  me  ?  WiD  not 
even  Philip  give  me  the  support  of  bis  opinion  f 

"  No ;  that  he  will  not !  so  you  need  uA 
look  to  that.  Nobody  will  be  so  weak  as  ts 
support  you,  depend  upon  it." 
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''  Then  Rachel  and  I  will  stand  alone  toge- 
ther," said  Edith.     "  Louis  will  soon  be  back." 

"  Very  well ;  but  be  so  good  as  to  remember 
that  all  your  family  disapprove  most  highly  of 
your  conduct — your  absurd,  reprehensible,  and, 
I  must  repeat,  most  selfish  conduct  But  I  see 
it  is  perfectly  useless  to  endeavour  to  make  a 
girl  so  foolishly  and  desperately  in  love  listen  to 
either  right  or  reason." 

Edith  coloured  up  to  the  eyes. 

"  Come  away,  darling,"  I  whispered ;  "  never 
mind  what  she  says." 

But  Edith  did  mind.  Every  cunning  word 
of  Esther's  arguments  and  reproaches  sank 
like  poisoned  arrows  into  her  heart.  She  was 
tortured  with  doubts  and  fears  that  her  own 
wishes  and  inclinations,  and  not  a  purely 
unselfish  sense  of  right,  had  dictated  her  decision. 
I  do  not  quite  justify  her  in  this.  A  more  firm 
and  vigorous  mind  would  not  have  listened  for 
a  moment  to  the  suggestions  of  such  a  person 
as  Esther,  however  plausible  they  might  appear. 
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r  JQst  DOT  rigfat  that  Lotus  dulM 
laMiiitoind^  fin-  the  My  of  anotfaa^iiii 
Ifart  EdA's  ayra  miavsxs  were  bound  up  viA 
im*  dU  mC  in  uiT  my  alttr  the  case.  Besides, 
kid  ife  M*  hera  a^iged  to  Louis,  wtiqld  she 
hr  jndfad,  voder  my  cMiadcratioD,  short,  pr- 
hipi^  if  ■  naOer  of  life  and  death,  in  iDcurrii^ 
ife  MiM  ii.|iijmMSlj  of  pf^hting  the  sdkm 
^HiBgie  vow  to  ■  BUD  she  could  neither  Ion 
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ncimediate  return  might  be  found  in  the  post-bag 
^^  the  morning.  His  clear,  straightforward,  good 
^^tise  would  dissipate  the  clouds  from  Edith's 
i^E^iiid,  she  had  such  perfect  reliance  upon  his 
I^^Higment  in  everything.  She  never  thought 
^  hersdf  when  he  was  present  to  think  for 
<^.  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  consider  whether 
*  is  good  for  any  one  to  surrender  themselves 
80  implicitly  to  the  mental  direction  of  another 
mortal,  and  will  only  observe  that  it  was  fortu- 
nate for  Edith  that  she  had  chosen  so  good  and 

sensible  a  Pope  as  Grantley. 
I  dressed  earlier  than  usual,  leaving  Edith 

in  the  first  sleep  she  had  enjoyed  that  night, 

Euid  hurried  down-stairs  to  receive  the  letters. 

rhere  was-  none  from  Louis.     A  vague  alarm 

shot  through  my  heart,  and  it  was  with  slow  steps 

that  I  ascended  the  stairs  again  to  our  room. 

Ikiith  was  now  awake. 

"  Darling  Rachel!"  she  exclaimed,  "  how 
good  you  are !  I  know  what  you  went  for — 
give  it  me,  quick." 
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"  There  is  no  letter  for  you,  Edith,  "1  sad, 
in  a  cheerful  voice ;  "  but  never  mind,  you  kI 
have  it  to-morrow — the  post  is  so  inegu- 
kr." 

She  made  no  reply.  She  seldom  spoke  wboi 
she  suffered ;  but  she  turned  to  the  wall,  and 
laid  her  head  down  upon  her  pillow  agmn. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next  day,  and  the 
day — a  whole  week  passed — and  no  letter,  ad 
the  slightest  tidings  of  Louis.  It  was  a  wmIi 
of  suffering  for  Edith.  Esther  was  perpetualh 
assailing  her  with  hints,  sneers,  and  covat 
reproaches ;  Philip  avoided  her,  as  if  he  m 
afraid  of  her ;  Hubert  was  coldly  defying,  aod 
Mordake  confidently  calm ;  and,  above  aD,  the 
extraordinary  silence  of  Louis  filled  ber  wiA 
torturing  fears  for  his  safety.  It  was  not 
possible  to  account  satisfactorily  for  his  skooe 
and  continued  absence.  The  posts  wctb  ine- 
gular,  it  was  true ;  but  Mr.  Mortlake  toolc  on 
to  inform  us  that  he  bad  recdved  lettos  fron 
Paris.    The  newspapers  were  filled  with 
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^f  the  atrocities  committed  there — the  wholesale, 
indiscriminate  murders. 

Louis,  we  knew,  had  proceeded  to  Paris  upon 
a  dangerous  mission.  However  light  he  might 
make  of  it,  we  had  but  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  some  terrible  misfortune  had  befallen  him- 
What  but  imprisonment  or  death  could  detain 
him  so  long  ?  So  spoke  our  fears,  though  they 
were  too  terrible  to  communicate.  Those  who 
have  suffered  from  suspense  will  know  how  to 
feel  for  poor  Edith. 

At  length,  the  very  day  that  we  had  decided 
to  write,  to  make  inquiries  from  Mrs.  Grantley, 
Edith  received  a  letter  from  her,  written  evi- 
dently in  the  greatest  anxiety,  imploring  her  to 
write  by  return  of  post,  to  inform  her  whether 
she  had  heard  any  tidings  of  her  son. 

She  had  received  herself  a  letter  from  him 
eight  days  ago,  to  announce  his  safe  arrival  in 

P^s  with  Madame  de  F ;  and  since  then 

she  had  not  had  one  line,  nor  the  slightest 
tidings  about  him.      She   could   only  console 
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herself  with  the  idea  that  he  might  ha« 
reached  England,  and  his  letters  to  her  hnw 
missed. 

The  letter  also  mentioned  that  Madame  it 

F 's  acquaintances  in  Spa  were  also  great^ 

alarmed,  as  she  had  promised  tu  (^oramunicat* 
to  some  of  them  the  result  of  her  attempt 
in  favour  of  her  husband ;  and  not  one  of  tlifO 
had  received  a  line  from  her. 

This  letter  was  by  no  means  calcul<tte<l  to 
allay  our  fears.  Edith  turned  deadly  pale, 
as  she  handed  it  to  me,  after  having  read 
it ;  and  saying,  in  a  low,  husky,  broken 
voice :  "  I  shall  never  see  him  again !"  die 
hurried  from  the  room. 

When  I  had  quickly  finished  Mrs.  GranUey's 
note,  I  went  in  search  of  her.  She  was  not  m 
the  house. 

I  went  into  the  garden,  and  after  some  searcfa, 
discovered  her  in  a  little  summer-house,  wbicfa 
she  and  Louis  had  amused  themsdves  by  adorn- 
ing with  wild  creepers  and  rustic-work.    Sbe 
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"ms  upon  her  knees  on  the  pebbled  floor,  before 
the  little  wooden  bench,  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands. 

"  Edith  !"  I  cried,  "  darling  Edith !  Look  up, 
dearest  sister !    All  may  yet  be  well !'' 

She  turned  her  face  towards  me.  Such  a  face ! 
— such  a  face  of  silent  agony ! 

I  sat  down  on  the  bench  beside  her,  and 
threw  my  arms  about  her. 

''  Darling !  a  thousand  things  may  have 
happened  to  prevent  his  letters  reaching 
us;     or   even   to   have    prevented    him   writ- 

ing!" 

"Oh  no!"    said   Edith;    "he  would    have 

written ! — I   know    he   would    have    written  ! 

They  have  taken  him !    they  have  imprisoqed 

him;    they  have  killed  him!     I    shall   never, 

never  see  him  again  !" 

"  I  don't  believe  it  a  bit,"   cried  I.     "  He 

is  so  clever,   and  so  prudent,   and  so  strong, 

and  so  good,   too,  Edith.     Do  not  despond ! 

you   shall  not  despond!     We  shall  have  him 
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back  aD  safe  yet.     Now  come  aod  nnte 
shall  I  write  to  Mrs.  Grantley  ?" 

"  I  will  write," 

"  Very  well ;  and  mind  you  write  vwj  cheer- 
fully, darling.  Remember  mothers  are  neariy 
as  foolish  as  mistresses." 

Edith  smiled  faintly  -,  and  taking  her  by  the 
arm,  I  led  her  from  the  arbour.  As  we  walked 
towards  the  house  I  talked  as  cheerfully  as  I 
coutd,  racking  my  brains  to  suggest  all  pos- 
sible  and  impossible  ways  of  accountiag  Ah*  Ute 
non-arrival  of  Grantley's  letters ;  and  declarii^ 
so  positively  my  conviction,  that  a  day  or  two 
would  terminate  our  painful  uncertainty,  and 
would  either  bring  him  in  person,  or  a  satis- 
factory letter,  that  I,  at  all  events,  succeeded  io 
persuading  myself  that  such  would  be  the  case. 

The  letter  to  Mrs.  Grantley  was  written  and 
dispatched;  but  in  spite  of  Edith's  endraToun 
to  write  cheerfiilly,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Mr^.    Grantley  not    to  perceive  her  extitnK 
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As  it  would  do  no  one  any  good^  and  but 
occasion  fresh  annoyance  to  ourselves,  we  did 
not  thiak  it  necessary  to  communicate  Mrs. 
Grantley's  letter  to  any  of  the  family. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


As  well  as  I  can  remember,  for  it  is  so  long 
ago,  another  week  passed  in  the  same  toituriog 
anxiety.  Every  morning  I  ran  down-stairs  U 
ine^t  the  postman ;  every  morning  I  retunifi 
to  poor  Ekiith  with  empty  bands.  She  lost 
her  sleep  and  h^  appedte  ;  and  this  fbrtniglit^t 
suspense  seemed  to  have  done  the  work  of 
years,  she  looked  so  wan  and  thin.  I  do  not 
think  she  could  have  stood  it  much  huga. 
I  am  certain  that  she  would  have  supported 
the  assurance  of  the   worst   that   could  bin 
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"alien    him   better    than    this   dreadful   sus- 
ose. 

She  kept  her  room  almost  entirely.  She 
s  too  wmerved  to  stand  with  composure 
ther's  constant  innuendoes,  and  the  cause  of 
^  anxiety  was  no  secret  to  the  whole  house, 
fi^uaatly  went  down  to  breakfast  alone, 
it  was  towards  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
t  £dith,  exhausted  by  a  restless  night,  seme- 
mes obtained  a  few  hours  slumber. 
*  "Well!"  said  Esther  to  me  one  morning 
^i:^  such  an  occasion,  **  I  suppose  Edith  has 
^  no  letter;  for  you  do  not  look  brighter 
KX  usual,  Rachel.  Really,  it  is  abs\u*d 
'^ng  her  hopes  any  longer  in  the  way 
^  do !  It  would  be  much  more  humane 
^dl  her  at  once,  what  everybody  else  thinks ; 
^  then  she  would  make  up  her  mind  about 
If  Mr.  Grantley  is  still  true  to  his  engage- 
^nt,  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  he 
ould  not  have  been  here  long  ago,  or  at 
ast  written,  had  not  something  very  dreadful 

VOL.    III.  E 
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prevented  him,  poor  fellow!  They  don't nond 
what  they  do  in  Paris  now,  I'm  told  \  How- 
ever,  if  you  have  nothing  to  tell  me,  my  dear, 
I  have  something  to  tell  you!  Such  a  horrid 
accident  has  happened  at  the  Hall!" 

"  What  ?"  I  asked,  ver^'  indifferently. 

"  Oh  !  such  a  horrid  thing  !  Poor  JoM^ 
the  gamekeeper,  has  been  shot."  i 

"  Shot  1"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Yes ;  shot  I  One  of  the  labourers  brtngfat 
the  news  this  morning." 

"  I  hope  he  is  not  killed,  poor  fellow !  How 
did  the  accident  happen  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  any  particulars,  as  Danid 
only  heard  of  it  coming  across  the  park  to  his 
work ;  except  that  it  is  said  there  was  some 
tight  with  poachers  last  night  in  Sir  Joseph's 
preserves.  Sir  Joseph  will  be  furious !  JoliSb 
is  such  a  favourite." 

"  He  is  not  dead,  then,"  said  I,  proceeding 
with  my  breakfast.  My  mind  was  too  foil  (tf 
other  things  to  take  much    interest  in  this 
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oocurrenoe.      I   little    thought    how   nearly   it 
concerned  us. 

"  There  is  some  doubt  about  that.  However, 
if  Augustus  is  not  here  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  I  shall  make  Philip  step  up  to  the 
Hall  to  inquire.'' 

Mortlake  not  making  his  appearance,  she 
did  so,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  Philip  returned 
with  a  countenance  so  grave,  so  distressed,  that 
even  Esther  was  startled. 

"  Good  gracious,  Philip ! "  she  exclaimed  ; 
'^  don't  look  in  that  manner.  It  is  enough  to 
fiighten  one  to  death.  Is  the  poor  man 
killed?" 

"  He  is,"  replied  Philip ;  and  sinking  into  a 
chair,  he  wiped  the  cold  drops  from  his  fore- 
head. 

'^  Well,  do  make  haste !  Do  tell  us  all  about 
it !     How  did  it  happen  ?     Who  did  it  ?" 

"  Stop,  Esther !  It  is  very  terrible !  Be 
quiet  a  little.  Rachel,  my  dear,  come  here. 
Sit  down  by  me.     Where  is  poor  Edith  ?" 

E  2 
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"  She  is  up-stairs — shall  I  fetch  her  t" 

"  No,    no ;    one    at    once !      You  can  td  ] 
her."  1 

"  What  is  the  matter,  dear  Philip  ?    Yaa  d>  { 
not  know  how  you  alarm  me  I" 

"  No ;  nor  me  either,"  said  Esther,  fretfully  , 
"  1    ndsh    to  goodness  you    would  tell  us  at 
once,"  1 

"  Be  silent,  Esther,"  said  my  brother,  b  » 
tone  she  was  little  accustomed  to  hear;  "bt 
silent !  This  matter  concerns  my  sisten  mnt 
than  it  does  you." 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  and  todc 
mine. 

"  Rachel,"  he  continued,  "  I  have  some  ver;, 
very  bad  news  to  tell  you." 

"Gracious  Heaven  1"  I  cxdjumed,  "no* 
Louis?" 

"  No,  not  Louis.     Hubert," 

"  Is  he  married  then?" 

"  Worse,  worse.  There  was  an  aSnj  ^ 
poachers  last   night  in-  Sh-  Joseph's  preserm 
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It  appears  that  the  gamekeepers  heard  shots 
fired,  they  went,  the  poachers  resisted,  JolifFe 
was  shot  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  poachers 
fled — all  but  one  escaped.  That  one  was — 
Hubert !" 

'^  Hubert  ?  Impossible  !  There  must  be 
some,  mistake!  I  cannot  believe  it,  Philip! 
Hubert?     Oh  no!" 

^*  Yes,  Rachel ;  but  the  worst  is  still  to 
come.  The  two  other  gamekeepers  declare 
that  Hubert  fired  the  fatal  shot." 

"  That  I  will  never  believe !"  cried  I,  start- 
ing to  my  feet. 

"  I  do  not  either,  Rachel.  But  this  is  strong 
evidence  against  him ;  and  to  be  even  present 
at  such  an  affair  will  involve  him  in  the  most 
appalling  consequences.  Rachel,  if  he  is  ac- 
quitted of  the  crime  of  murder,  are  you 
aware  that  the  penalty  of  poaching  is  trans- 
portation ?" 

"Transportation?  Good  Heavens!  Oh, 
Hubert! — oh,  my  brother!      But,  Philip,  Sir 
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jMi|ih  wffl  Dot  prosecute — be  will  not  be  so 
iMriHTOUS  as  to  prosecute?" 

"  He  b  terribly  enraged  at  his  gamekeeper'i 
death-  He  nould  not  listen  to  a  word  1  could 
say.  He  says  the  law  must  have  its  course; 
uid  that  he  does  not  see  why  a  gentlnmn 
sboold  not  saSa  the  same  as  a  plougfa-boi; 
that  he  is  I  magbtrate,  and  will  not  be  tarn- 
perwi  with  in  the  way  of  his  duty ;  in  short, 
Radid,  1  saw  that  the  more  I  entreated  tut 
forbearsDce,  the  more  he  strengthened  himsdf 
with  aigumeots  which  sounded  all  veiy  wdl 
vrere  it  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  love  rf 
revenge  rather  than  of  justice  dictated  them. 
Rachel,  we  had  better  not  trust  in  his  de- 
meocy." 

"  You  had  better  not,  indeed,"  said  Esther. 
"  I  know  him  well  enough — he  is  so  baid- 
hearted  !  But  poor,  dear  Hubert !  how  shodc- 
ing !  And  will  he  really  be  transpcuted  to 
that  horrid  Botany  Bay,  with  thieves  and 
murderers,  and  all  sorts  of  dreadful  pecfk? 
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Dear  me  !  It  all  comes  of  being  so  fond  of  low 
company.  Ill  be  bound  that  girl  was  at  the 
bottom  of  it — and  to  think  that  it  might  all 
have  been  prevented  !  Well,  it's  not  my  fault ! 
Nobody  can  say  it's  my  fault  1  I  have  said  all 
along  what  it  would  come  to  !" 

**  Pray»  Esther,  be  quiet  I  No  one  blames 
you/'  said  Philip. 

"Philip,  did  you  see  Hubert?"  I 
asked 

"  I  did.  He  was  very  gloomy  and  uncom- 
municative. I  asked  him  whether  he  had 
fired  the  shot?  After  a  very  unaccountable 
demur,  he  assured  me  that  he  had  not.  I 
then  entreated  him  to  tell  me  whether  he  knew 
who  was  the  criminal  ?  but  to  this  question  I 
could  obtain  no  reply  whatever.  He  main- 
tained the  most  dogged  silence.  At  length, 
seeing  it  was  useless  to  persist  any  longer,  I 
rose  to  leave  the  room  where  he  was  confined. 
When  I  had  reached  the  door,  he  sprang  after 
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dose  to  iare  bint?     (Xi.  ndHp!    this  misfaik' 
taDC  ift  fO  temUe  tbst    I    can    hanfly   belkft 


**  &lDrtbkf  was   vtfT  land-     He    had    pi^ 
vukti   upon    ha   ^tber   to    keep    the   Ihct  of 
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:o  help  us — ^to  use  his  influence  with  his 
• !  Oh,  Hubert !  He  must  not — he 
not  be  transported !  Transported ! 
ous  Heavens !  Esther,  Esther  !  help  us !" 
ming  my  hands  in  agony. 
)h,  don't  talk  in  that  wild  wayl"  said 
r,  ''you  do  frighten  one  so,  child!  I 
ore  I  would  do  anything  in  the  world  I 
— ^but  what  can  I  do?  What  good 
I  my  talking  to  Augustus  do  ?  You  don't 
)se  he  would  mind  me  ?  I  am  sure  I  am 
sorry — I  am  siu-e  I  would  do  anything  I 
— ^but  I  know  it  would  be  perfectly  useless. 
I  had  better  try." 

Lh !"  I  almost  screamed,  "  don't  mention 
lame!     He  could  not  be  so  wicked — so 
nan — " 
t    is    the   only   way    I     can    see,"    said 

lilip  paced  up  and  down  the  room,  and  for 
If  I  felt  as  if  my  brain  was  giving  way. 
borrible  idea  suggested  to  my  mind  seemed 
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to  grow  in  tangible  shape  before  mt—a 
become  a  certainty — a  fact.  Hubert  aught  te 
saved,  but  at  what  a  price ! 

Just  then  the  dicking  of  the  gwdot-gilt 
struck  upon  my  ear.  My  eyes  unconscioui! 
followed  the  sound,  and  beheld  Mortice 
ooming  up  the  walk.  1  darted  from  the  tood 
■nd  flew  to  Edith.  I  bad  not  time,  I  btd  ntf  ; 
composure  enough  to  prepare  her.  She  «» 
in  possession  of  the  whole  terrible  truth  in  i 
mtHneot. 

Wfaetber  the  same  dreadiiil  idea  forod 
itself  upon  her  miud  at  that  time,  I  know  dA 
but  she  sat  silent  in  her  chair,  her  brows  ctm- 
tncted,  her  e\e&  slightly  distended,  her  moDti> 
■  little  open — the  very  picture  of  dismay  nA 
honor.  If  some  one  were  to  see  a  yawning 
gulf  open  suddenly  at  hts  feet,  he  would  loci 
just  as  my  (xmr  Edith  did  tbeo. 

Thus  she  sat,  asking  no  questions,  nuknig 
no  exdamations — there  was  nothing  but  tin* 
look  to  show  that  she  had  heard  me. 
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There  was  a  tap  at  the  door.  The  maid 
at  her  head  in,  saying :  "  You  are  wanted  in 
le  parlour,  both  of  you  young  ladies,  imme- 
iatdy,"  and  went  away  again. 

Edith  rose,  stiffly,  mechanically,  as  if  she 
we  turned  to  stone,  and  walked  towards  the 
loor.  I  followed  her  closely.  I  did  not  know 
rtmt  she  was  going  to  do.  I  was  afraid  she 
oight  faint,  M,  die.  When  she  reached  the 
loor,  she  tried  to  turn  the  handle,  but  her 
tngers  seemed  powerless.  She  made  way  for 
i^e;  and  while  my  hand  was  upon  the  lock, 
be   laid     hers     upon    it.       It    was     deadly 

"  Rachel,"  she  said,  in  a  husky  whisper,  "  it 
I  Mortlake !  I  know  what  he  wants !  Pray 
»  me  1" 

I  had  nothing  to  say — I  could  not  speak, 
land-in-hand  we  descended  the  stairs  together, 
ad  reached  the  parlour-door. 

*'  Stop !"  she  said,  as  I  was  about  to  open  it, 
stop  one  minute !" 
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She  pressed  her  hands  conmUiviJy  upno  im 
bosum,  and  then  signed  to  cne  thai  she  w 
readjr. 

I  opened  the  door,  and  wc  entered. 

Mortlakc  was  there  as  we  had  expected,  mi 
^uite  alone.  He  was  as  calm  and  unrJcd 
as  ever,  but  there  was  a  triumph  in  his  cW 
which  it  was  inipossible  for  him  entirely  o 
conceal. 

"  You  sent  for  me,  I  believe  ?"  said  Edith,  ifl 
a  voice  so  steady  and  dignified,  that  it  shockni 
nae  as  something  pretcrnatural- 

"  I  presume,"  said  Mortlake,  "  yon  hm 
heard  of  the  exceedingly  awkward  affair  Id 
which  your  brother  is  so  unfortunately  imjJi- 
cated-  I  presume  you  know  that  tbi 
witnesses  declare  that  he  find  the  bd 
shot" 

"  It  is  fidse  r*  I  cried. 

•*  I  am  inclined  to  agree  witb  vou,"  hf 
repSed,  with  the  most  abominable  coQecuii- 
MSS ;  "  but  «s  oeitha'  of  as  were  witnesses  <^ 
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le  affair,  I  fear  a  jury  would  hardly  listen  to 
or  convictions.  Besides,  were  Mr.  Hubert 
ongwood  to  escape  hanging  for  murder — ^you 
Kust  excuse  my  frankness,  but  it  is  necessary 
on  should  be  made  aware  of  all  the  circum- 
kances  of  the  case — there  is  not  the  slightest 
iQnibility  of  his  escaping  transportation  as  a 
idacher,  if  he  is  brought  to  trial." 

"Your  father,"  I  cried,  "your  father  will 
Ordy  release  him  ?  He  will  never  be  so  bar- 
Qrous  as  to  prosecute !" 

"  He  will,  rest  assured  of  it." 

"  Do  you  remember,"  turning  to  my  sister 
-"  do  you  remember  my  telling  you  at  the 
ose  of  a  conversation,  some  three  weeks  ago, 
iftt  we  might  have  occasion  to  renew  the 
ibject  of  that  conversation  upon  some  more 
ivom^ble  opportunity  ?  Or  perhaps  the  whole 
rcumstance  has  escaped  Miss  Longwood's 
lemory  ?" 

"  No,  no !"  said  Edith.     There  was  agony  in 
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the  tone  of  her  voice  wtu<^  thrilled  to  mjf  tsJ 
heart. 

"Well  then,  Edith  J^ongwood,  that  op^- 
tunity  has  come  1  Once  more  I  offer  you  tht 
same  conditions.  Accept  them,  and  mi 
brother  is  free — started  in  an  honourable  pro- 
fession —  voluntarily  separated  from  Sabine 
Thome ;  refuse  them,  he  dies  a  felon's  daA 
or,  at  best,  is  transported  a  companion  of 
felons.     Choose ! — which  is  it  to  be  ?" 

Edith  laid  her  hand  upon  the  back  of  i 
chair  to  support  herself,  and  trembled  from 
head  to  foot. 

"  I  knew  for  what  purpose  you  sent  for  me, 
Mr.  Mortlake.     You  are  very  crud." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  he  answeitd, 
"  but  it  cannot  be  helped.      I  am  callous  to 


"  Reproaches  t"  I  exdaimed.  "  Have  yov 
no  heart? — no  conscience?  Is  it  possible  that 
you  really  intend  to  bargain  with  my  aster  for 
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^^^  brother's  life  ? — ^to  make  her  purchase  it 
^th  her  own  misery  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.     "  You  quite  mis- 

tederstand  me.     I  have  not  the  least  wish  that 

joar  sister  should  be   miserable ;  on  the  con- 

fnuy,  I   shall  devote  my  life  to    make    her 

happy." 

Edith  shuddered. 

«  Oh,  Mr.  Mortlake !"  I  cried,  "  have  pity  ! 
I  could  not  plead  for  myself  as  I  do  for  her !" 
I  clasped  my  hands  in  supplication.  "  Con- 
sider, Mr.  Mortlake,  what  you  ask  her  to  do ! 
The  sacrifice  of  her  life  would  be  nothing  in 
comparison !  It  is  the  sacrifice  of  her  whole 
heart — her  being — her  happiness— of  Louis ! — 
Louis  who  loves  her  so  much  !" 

"  I  tell  you  I  love  her  too  !"  said  he.  "  Love 
against  love.  Why  should  I  sacrifice  mine  to 
hisr 

"  If  you  love  her,  be  generous !" 

"Love  never  is,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 
"^You  are  very  eloquent,  Miss  Rachel;    but  I 
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warn  you  that  yoiir  endeavours  wiD  pron 
utterly  and  entirely  thrown  away.  I  know  all 
that  you  can  say — all  that  you  will  saj !  Let 
us  spare  mutual  trouble,  and  suppose  it  b 
said.  What  does  Miss  Edith  reply  to  mj 
conditions  ?" 

"  You  see  she  cannot  accept  them — ^how  can 
she  ?  But  oh,  Mr.  Mortlake !"  throwing 
mysdf  at  his  feet,  "  spare  Hubert — spare  our 
brother,  as  you  hope  &r  happiness  hereiftirl 
You  will — I  am  sure  you  will !  Oh !  if  yon 
love  Eklith  as  you  pretend — " 

"Will  nothing  convince  you  that  I  meu 
what  I  say,  foolish  girl?"  cried  he,  staaspBg 
with  rage.  "  Hen  listen  !  I  hate  Gnmtl^F— 
yes,  I  hate  him !  He  has  crossed  meiaaj 
l^ans — frustrated  me  in  my  deagns— robboi 
me  of  my  successes — ever  since  we  wa* 
school-boys  together !  He  has  done  watt- 
he  took  advantage  of  an  accident,  and  betnyal 
and  exposed  me.  I  vowed  revenge,  and  I  n" 
have  it  1     And  now  ^laU  I  forbear  to  take 't 
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when,  with  the  rarest  good  fortune,  I  find  it 
united  with  all  that  my  love  and  ambition  most 
desire  ?  Revenge,  love,  and  ambition  consum- 
mated by  one  single  stroke !  Edith  my  wife, 
the  Longwood  blood  in  my  heir,  and  Grantley 
made  miserable  for  life  1  It  really  is  enough  to 
make  one  feel  a  little  elated  !  And  now  do  you 
b^in  to  understand  ? — ^now  do  you  feel  assured 
liiat  I  am  in  earnest,  when  I  swear  to  you  by 
all  that  you  both  hold  sacred,  that  if  your  sister 
refuses  to  accept  my  hand,  no  power  on  earth 
can  save  Hubert's  Ufe,  or  preserve  him  from 
perhaps  a  still  worse  fate  ?" 

Again  I  was  beginning  my  passionate  en- 
treaties, but  Edith  stopped  me. 

*'  Hush,  dear  Rachel,"  said  she,  "  it  is  use- 
less !  I  have  no  choice.  Sir,  I  yield  to  your 
conditions." 

Her  head  fell  forwards.  I  pushed  Mort- 
lake  rudely  aside,  and  caught  her  in  my 
arms. 

"  See — ^you  have  killed  her  !"  I  cried. 

VOL.    III.  p 
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"  Oh  no !"  said  he,   "  she  has  only  ftinted. 
It  is  quite  natural  she   should.     I  like  ha  il 
the  better  for  it.     I  should  not  love  bei  bilf  w 
much  if  she  had  no  feeling." 
"  Monster !"  I  exclaimed. 
"  You  must  not  call  me  by  such  names  tSf 
more  now,"  said   he.     "  Remember  I  am  jntf 
future  brother-in-law !      When    she  is  betKi, 
poor   little   thing,    you   must   let  me  see  you 
again,  if  you  please — I  have  a  few  more  things 
to  meotioQ  to  you.     i  oomider  you  as  a  witooi 
to  ovr  agreement,  Rachd." 

My  heart  was  barstiiig  with  acnn  and  gri^ 
I  pointed  to  the  door,  and  indignantly  bade  luD 
leave  the  room  and  said  some  one  to  of 
assistance,  "niis  he  did  as  soon  as  be  hid 
helped  me  to  lift  Edith  upon  the  sofii^  wiiidi 
he  quietly  parted  in  doing  in  spite  of  dW- 
A  g^eam  of  tenderness  was  percnvable  m  Us 
countenance  as  he  did  so.  I  suppose  he  kira) 
her  in  a  sort  of  way,  as  much  as  it  was  ia  te 
power  of  any  one  so  selfish  to  love  anything. 
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Csther  soon  made  her  appearance  with  an 
c^c^Ail  of  restoratives;  as  if  hartshorn  and 
^ — volatile  could  do  Edith  any  good.  She  was 
lussy  and  noisy  that  I  begged  her  to  leave 
^  bottles  and  go,  which  she  seemed  willing 
^Oiugh  to  do ;  I  believe  I  was  very  cross  with 


In  a  little  while  my  poor  Edith  sighed 
beavOy,  and  opened  her  eyes.  Then,  with 
one  wild  gaze  around  her,  she  started  to  her 
feet. 

*^  Is  he  gone  ?"  she  asked. 

^  YeS|  darling !  quite  gone  !  Lie  down 
again,  Edith  dear/' 

"  No,  no !  I  want  to  tell  him  !— -Rachel,  run 
after  him — tell  him  he  must  say  nothing  about 
it  to  Hubert.  If  Hubert  knows,  he  will  not 
bUow  it — ^I  know  he  will  not.  Rachel,  Rachel, 
what  are  you  about?  Why  don't  you 
runr 

*'  I  am  to  see  him  again  when  you  are  better, 
darling.      He  is  not  going  away — there  is  no 

F  2 
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hurry  I  Let  me  put  you  upon  the  »ofa  :i^in. 
You  look  so  ill.  There,  darling,  is  that  com- 
fortable ?" 

I  had  laid  her  upon  the  sofa  again,  and  h^ 
her  hand  in  mme.  She  was  quite  quiet,  isd 
her  eyes  closed  for  a  few  moments ;  then,  as  1 
looked  at  her,  I  saw  the  tears  forcii^  their  mij 
thibugh  the  closed  lids,  and  stealmg  slmlj 
down  iier  pale  cheeks.  I  kissed  them  off,  and 
she  opened  her  poor  eyes. 

"  Rachel,"  she  said,  "  is  it  really  true  f 

"  Yes,  darling  !"  1  whispered — 1  knew  wd! 
what  she  meant. 

"  Must  I  never — never — never  see  my  Low 
more  ?  Ah,  Louis,  my  love !"  At  that 
words  her  fortitude  gave  way;  she  bent  fir- 
wards,  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  uxl 
surrendered  hersdf  to  hex  grief.  I  could  oa^f 
accompany  it  with  my  tears ;  what  was  tbe 
use  of  mockiDg  her  with  attempts  at  cofso- 
lation  ?  I  was  glad  to  see  her  weq>  thtfi- 
Anything  is  better  than  silent  grief. 
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"  Perhaps,"  said  Edith,  "  he  will  never  come 
back — ^perhaps  he  is  dead,  and  will  never  know 
ity  till  I  join  him  where  he  is — then  I  can  tell 
him  all,  and  he  will  say  I  had  no  choice — I 
know  he  will — ^he  is  so  good!  And  then 
we  shall  never  part  again !  Oh,  Louis — 
Louis!" 

**  Ah !"  she  exclaimed,  "  I  forgot !  To  part 
^th  my  Louis  was  not  all — was  it,  Rachel  ?" 
die  pressed  my  hand  convulsively.  "There 
^as  something  else — something  I  must  do 
besides  !  Oh,  horrible !  horrible  I  Did  he  not 
»y  ?     Did  I  not  promise  ?     Oh  Heavens  !" 

That  pathetic,  melting  sorrow  was  replaced 
by  a  look  of  such  intense  disgust  and  horror 
diat  I  shall  never  forget  it,  and  a  cold  shudder 
;hrilled  through  her  whole  frame. 

"  The  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  you,  darling  !" 
said  I,  soothingly.  "You  cannot  do  this 
thing.  It  is  not  just — it  is  not  right!  If 
fon  had  been  married,  as  you  might  have 
been,  it  must  have  been  impossible.     Hubert 
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must  suffer  for  the  consequences  of  his  om 
folly!  I  will  go  and  teU  Mr.  Mortlake  liut 
it  is  impossible — that  you  cannot  do  it — ths( 
you  retract  what  you  said.  Let  m<r,  Edi^ 
for  she  still  held  my  hand  in  her  coarulsin 
grasp. 

"  And  allow  Hubert  to  be — "  the  woni 
seemed  to  choke  her ;  "  Rachel,  you  do  not 
mean  what  you  say — 1  am  sure  you  do  not 
I  have  been  veiy  weak !  I  ou^t  to  be  tfaaok- 
fiil  that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  save  him 
fitim  such  a  dreadful,  dreadful  &te.  Do  you 
remembo-  what  that  fete  is,  Rachel,  when  yoa 
tempt  me  so  ? 

"  I  win  go  up-stairs  now.  You  must  be^ 
me,  I  am  afraid,"  for,  on  risii^,  she  fonixi 
that  it  was  beyond  her  power  to  walk  ud- 


I  took  her  to  her  room  and  laid  her  upoe 
her  bed. 

"Go  to  him  now,  darling,"  she  said,  "iBii 
remember  what  I  told  you.    You  must  auia 
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le  best  conditions  you  can  for  me/'  with,  ah  ! 
>  sad  a  smile!  "Time!  time!  Say  I  wish 
ir  as  much  time  as  he  will  allow  me.  And, 
lachel,  pray  for  me!  no  poor  creature  ever 
eeded  prayers  more." 
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CHAPTER  rV. 

J  KISSED  her  cold  forehead  aod  left  her,  and 
ruDniDg  dowD-stairs — I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
intense  nervous  irritation,  I  remember,  I  conU 
not  walk — I  went  in  search  of  Mr.  Mordake. 
I  found  him  at  length  in  the  filhort-walk. 
I  was  glad ;  I  wanted  the  sky  above  mj 
head. 

"  Now,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  what  have  yoo  got 
to  say  ?  Make  haste,  if  you  please,  for  I  wish 
to  return  to  my  sister," 

"  I  trust  she  is  better,"  he  replied. 
"  Upon  nay  honour,  I  forget   how  kmg  ladia' 
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Anting  fits  usually  last,  but  I  am  told  they 
ne  never  very  serious — nothing  that  one  need 
arm  oneself  about.  However,  as  a  married 
an  I  shall  know  better.  I  shall  make  a 
pital  nurse,  with  a  little  experience,  you  will 
p,  Rachel" 

"  If  you  have  reaUy  nothing  to  say."  said  I, 
dignantly,  "  I  will  at  once  deliver  my  sister's 
essage  and  return  to  her/' 

•*  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry  !  She  will  be 
uch  better  alone  a  little.  After  any  excite- 
ent,  perfect  quiet  is  by  &r  the  best  thing  one 
jt  have.  You  see  I  have  been  taking  ad- 
intBge  of  it  in  this  walk." 

"  My  sister  desires  me  to  say/'  said  I,  for 

bad  not  patience  to  listen  to  him  farther, 
my  sister  desires  me  to  say,  that  she  requests 
lu  will  not  mention  to  Hubert  the  price  of  his 
berty.  The  consequences  might  not  be  such 
\  you  wish." 

"  Oh !  I  have  thought  of  that,"  replied  he, 
athering  a  nut  and  leisurely  cracking  it,   as 
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if  he  were  engaged  upon  the  most  every-di? 
concern  in  the  world.  "  I  think  it  very  likc^ 
some  feeling  of  generosity  or  such  like  nonseaK 
might  induce  Hubert  to  be  fool  enoi^ 
prefer  hanging  if  he  was  made  aware  d 
what  Edith  and  I  have  just  arranged.  Of 
course  I  shall  not  tell  him!  And  do*i 
Rachel,  I  want  to  acquaint  you  with  my  jisa^ 
which  I  hope  will  meet  with  Edith's  and  ymr 
approval," 

"  (3o  on  I"  I  said. 

Mortlake  then  proceeded  to  tdl  me  tlnft  Ui 
father,  being  an  East  India  directcH',  oould  gm 
Hubert  a  direct  cadetship ;  and  that  he  thoo^ 
the  best  and  onty  plan  was  to  send  my  hnOm 
at  OQce  out  of  the  countty.  A  ship  was  vaj 
conveniently  leaving  fi>r  India  in  three  Af^ 
upon  whidi  Hubert  must  embark.  He  wouU 
himself  start  with  him  for  London  that  vof 
evening,  provide  him  with  everything  that  m 
necessary,  and  see  him  safely  embaiiced. 

Sir  Joseph,  he  would  engage,  would  fiiibv 
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to  prosecute,  and  would  comply  with  all  his 
ra^ests,  as  nothing  woxild  delight  him  more 
than  to  see  his  son  imited  to  a  Longwood, 
or  indeed  happy  in  any  way.  As  for  Sabine 
Thome,  he  did  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  with 
vcigard  to  her.  He  would  arrange  matters  with 
her ;  a  few  hundreds  would  settle  that  business ; 
neither  Hubert  nor  any  of  us  should  ever  be 
annoyed  with  her  again.  Besides,  the  country 
was  too  hot  for  Thome  now.  It  was  Mort- 
lake's  opinion  that  he  had  fired  the  fatal  shot 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  he  assured  me, 
with  some  ostentation  that  he  would  never 
grudge  five  or  six  hundred  pounds  to  open 
Hubert's  eyes  to  Sabine's  real  character,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  his  ^'  absurd  attachment." 
He  supposed  that  I  should  wish  to  see  Hubert, 
to  take  leave  of  him  before  his  departure ;  and 
if  I  '^ed,  he  would  arrange  with  Sabine  pre- 
viously to  the  interview,  that  I  might  satisfy 
Hubert  about  her.  Edith,  he  thought,  had 
better  not  accompany  me;  she   was   so   very 
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"  nervous."     He  was  sure  the  excitement  wxM 
be  more  than  she  could  stand. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  trusted  ^ 
Edith  would  "  reward  him,"  whea  he  retuinrf 
from  LondoD. 

I  represented  to  him  that  the  eagagmat 
— the  word  neariy  choked  me — was  so  \9f 
recent.  He  could  not  and  ought  not  to  eipeik 
that  it  shoidd  be  ■ftilfillcd  so  speedily-.  Edith  1 
must  have  more  time.  But  I  could  on^  ob- 
tain a  week's  reprieve.  Edith  must  be  naif 
to  reward  him  in  a  wedc  from  his  rttem 
from  town — ^what  was  the  use  of  waiting  f 

"  My  sister  is  very  ill,  Mr.  Mortlake,"  I 
replied ;  "  she  will  not  be  fit  to  leave  her  itioo 
so  soon." 

"  If  she  is  not,  we  will  be  married  in  the 
house,"  be  said.  "  You  may  as  well  trndastand 
me  at  once,  Rachel — both  of  you !  I  shall  not 
stand  any  nonsense ;  I  shall  bold  her  to  bir 
agreement  Tell  ber  she  need  not  think  to 
get  oflF." 
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"She  has  Utde  hopes  of  doing  so,  Sir,  I 
assure  you/* 

"  I  depend  entirely  upon  her  honour.  When 
once  Hubert  is  safe,  I  have  nothing  else  to 
bold  her  by.  Most  men,  under  the  circum- 
stances, woxild  insist  upon  the  marriage  taking 
|dace  previously." 

"You  need  not  fear,  Sir;  my  sister  is  a 
Longwood." 

"  I  do  not  fear,'*  he  said  ;  "  if  I  did,  you  do 
not  suppose  I  shoidd  be  such  a  fool.  But 
I  do  not  know  what  there  is  about  her.  I  feel 
I  can  trust  her,  though  I  have  never  trusted 
A  human  creature  before — one  thing,  I  suppose, 
why  I  want  her  for  my  wife.  I  shall  make  her 
a  capital  husband  you  will  see,  Rachel — she 
thsU  have  everything  she  likes,  and  do  what 
she  likes,  so  that  she  does  not  interfere  with 
my  wishes.  In  a  month  or  two  you  will  both 
laugh  to  think  what  a  hardship  you  thought 
it  for  her  to  become  Mrs.  Mortlake.     Oh,  this 
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girls'  love  !    as  if  I  did  not  know  what  it  «& 
made  of  1" 

"  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  an  ai^ument 
or  dispute  your  koowledge,  Sir." 

"  Oh  no — pray  don't !  And,  Rachd,  I  w4 
you  would  not  call  me  '  Sir ;'  I  am  so  joob 
to  be  your  brother  you  know.  You  may  ■ 
well  call  me  '  Augustus'  at  once." 

"  You  will  never  be  anything  but  Mr. 
Mortlake  to  me,  Sir.  There  is  anotber  wboie 
prior  claims  to  the  name  of  broths  I  shil 
never  forget," 

"  Rachel !"  said  Mortlake,  seimig  my  hud, 
and  grasping  it  so  tight  as  quite  to  pain  me. 
"  "Diat  person  is  no  more,  remember — <lndl^ 
stand,  you — and  let  your  aster  nndentMid.' 
I  am  very  jealous,  Rachd !  Her  heart  m^ 
never  he  mine,  but  it  is  to  he  no  other's." 

"  Do  not  expect  what  is  impossible,  Sir." 

"I  tell  you  nothing  is  impossible.  H* 
shadow  of  that  man  is  never  to  come  betmci 
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ft;    if   it  does — ^let  her  look   to  herself!    I 
hall  try  to  make  her  miserable !" 

'*  And  can  you  suppose,"  I  said,  a  new  hope 
wringing  up  within  me,  ''that  she  can  ever 
irget  one  whom  she  has  loved — to  whom  she 
18  been  almost  as  a  wife,  so  long  ! — Oh, 
[r.  Mortlake,  it  is  not  yet  too  late !  Give 
p  this  sinful,  dreadful  engagement.  Be  ge- 
srous — Mr.  Mortlake !" 

''My  dear  Rachel,  how  can  you  be  so 
iiculousT'  he  repUed  with  a  quiet,  hard 
ugh  that  was  more  hopeless  than  any  the 
t06t  unbridled  burst  of  passion.  "  Really,  I 
as  in  hopes  you  were  beginning  to  understand 
ke  a  Uttle !  Either  you  *or  I  must  be  very 
npid !  Be  good  enough  to  inform  yoiu-  sister 
r  what  we  have  settled;  and  tell  her  that, 
i  obedience  to  her  commands,  I  have  con- 
Ated  to  put  off  the  day  of  our  marriage  for 
week ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  shall  daim 
le  fulfilment  of  her  promise,  and — my  wife. 
shall  now  go  and  settle  that  little  business 
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with  Sabine  Thome,  and  if  you  please,  w 
come  for  you  at  five  o'clock,  to  take  yen  tt 
say  good-bye  to  your  brothCT.  Good-byt, 
Rachel;   allpgri!  aDegri  1" 

So  saying,  he  turned  from  me,  and  whistlinf; 
Eome  gay  air  or  other,  lefl  the  waUc  told 
presently  the  garden. 

One  week,  one  tittle  week  then,  and  Editt 
must  become  the  wife  of  this  detested  Mortlake. 
It  seemed  so  dreadiid,  that  I  could  not  believe 
it.  After  he  had  left  me,  I  remember,  I 
walked  up  and  down  that  ^bert-wajk  for  init 
an  hour,  tiying  to  realize  the  idea ;  and  idtt 
I  bad  succeeded,  another  half-hour  in  brfag 
to  gain  coun^  to  return  to  my  poor  ZSA, 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  ill  success  of  mf 
interview  with  the  mao,  and  of  the  veiy  sbctt 
reprieve  which  I  had  been  aUe  to  obtain. 

Again  I  was  tortured  by  doubts  and  im- 
solution.  Was  it  right  to  aSow  Editb  to 
consummate  this  frightful  sacrifice?  Wu  it 
right  that   the  happiness  of  two    beings  so 
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^^Bent  as  Edith  and  Louis  should  be  wrecked 
fof  life  to  save  another  from  the  results,  however 
terrible,  of  his  own  folly  and  misconduct?  I 
Mt  that  the  destiny  of  the  three  lay  in  my 
hands.  I  had  but  to  speak  one  word  to 
Hubert,  and  Edith  would  again  be  free  and 
happy.  Happy!  could  she  be  happy,  could 
any  of  us  be  happy,  and  our  Hubert  a  trans- 
ported convict,  perhaps — hung?  I  struck  my 
forehead  in  agony — I  did  not  know  what  was 
right,  what  I  ought  to  do  !  Oh,  that  awfu 
thing.  Responsibility  !  I  could  not  here  take 
refuge  in  that  resource  of  weak  and  uncertain 
resolves,  inaction.  I  could  not  decide  to  do 
nothing,  and  let  things  take  their  course.  If 
I  did  nothing,  Edith  married  Mortlake  ;  if  I 
spoke,  Hubert  stood  for  his  trial  as  a  murderer 
and  a  poacher ! 

I  looked  up,  and  saw  at  the  end  of  the  walk, 
a  white  figure  fluttering  slowly,  feebly  towards 
me.  It  was  Edith ;  I  hurried  forwards,  and 
jdaced   my   arm  within   hers   to  support  her. 

VOL.    III.  G 
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She  appeared  so  weak   that  she  could  hardly 
stand. 

"  Darling,"  I  said,  "  how  could  jou  think 
of  coming  out  ?" 

"  I  saw  him  go,"  she  said.  "  I  thought  jou 
would  never  come,  Rachel !  I  could  not  wait 
any  longer.     What  have  you  settled  ?" 

I  told  her  of  the  aTrangemcnts  he  bad  made 
for  Hubert's  safely,  and  that  I  was  to  see  him 
before  be  departed  that  eveoiog.  She  then 
asked  whether  she  was  to  accompany  me.  I 
told  ber  that  Mortlake  had  objected  to 
thb. 

"  Very  well,"  she  replied,  "  perhaps  it  is  better 
so.  I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  him; 
hut  Dotbing  matters  now !  I  know  why  be 
does  not  wish  it,  but  be  need  not  have  bea 
afraid.  Poor  Hubert !  he  will  oever  koow 
what  I  have  done  for  lum — but  my  father  will.' 
my  father  wiU  be  satisBed — I  have  redeenwd 
my  promise  to  him,  have  I  not,  Rachel  f" 

I  can  write  down  her  words,  but  the  tou 
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in  which  they  were  spoken — that  tone  which 
could  only  proceed  from  a  crushed  and  broken 
heart !  how  can  pen  and  ink  express  the  tone 
of  that  sad  voice,  the  dreary  look  of  those 
touching  eyes  ? 

We  walked  up  and  down  in  silence  for  a 
little  time,  then  Edith  said  : 

"  You  have  not  told  me  one  thing,  Rachel — 
you  know  what  I  mean — when  ?" 

"  In  a  week ;  it  was  all  the  delay  I  could 
obtain !" 

"  A  week  !"  she  almost  screamed,  "  is  that 
all  the  time  he  gives  me. to  forget  ?  Ah,  Rachel ! 
this  cannot  be !  this  must  not  be !  I  did  not 
promise  that  it  should  be  so  soon — did  I  ?" 

"  Alas,  Edith !  you  know  how  hard  he  is  ! 
&nd  he  insists." 

"Well,  well,"  she  replied,  "it  will  all  be 
over  the  sooner." 

We  walked  again  in  silence. 

"  When  you  see  Hubert,"  said  Edith,  "  you 
must  tell  him  I  am  very  ill,  and  not  able  to 
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take  leave  of  him ;  and,  Radiel,  you  nnsl 
tefl  him  how  tenderly  I  love  him,  aud  how 
often  you  will  write  to  him,  and  how  yon  mfl 
long  (or  his  return,  for  I  shall  never  see  him 
again !  And,  Rachel — remember !  oot  one 
woid  rf  this  bargain !  Hubert  is  never,  never 
to  know  it  Poor  fellow,  it  would  make  bim  ' 
so  wretched!  He  will  blame  me  reiy  muci  | 
when  he  hears  of  this  marriage.  He  will 
think  I  have  behaved  so  iD ;  he  will  say  that 
he  never  thought  Edith  had  been  mereeniuy— 
that  he  never  should  Imve  supposed  she  could 
have  married  Mortlake  for  his  money,  ud 
have  broken  her  faith  to  Louis  ! — Oh,  Rachel! 
sometimes,  I  think  my  heart  wiU  break!  is 
it  wrong  to  wish  it  might — soon — vm 
soon?" 
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CHAPTER  V. 


At  five  o'clock  Mortlake  came  for  me,  and 
we  went  together  to  the  Hall.  On  the  way  he 
told  me  that  Philip  quite  concurred  in  all  the 
arrangements,  and  that  Esther  was  enchanted. 
I  confess  I  had  not  had  the  courage  to  face 
either  of  them,  and  had  left  it  to  Mortlake 
to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  extraordinary 
changes  which  the  last  few  hours  had  brought 
about.  I  could  not  acquit  Philip  of  blame. 
But  for  his  fatal  indolence  and  procrastination, 
all  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented.  I 
felt   inclined   to   quarrel   with   every   one,    my 
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nerves,  or  my  temper,  were  in  such  an  irritable 
state.  As  for  Esther,  I  am  sure  I  would 
willingly  have  walked  a  hundred  miles  to  awA 
her  triumphant  congratulations.  CongnitiiU- 
tions  !  Yes,  I  knew  she  would  congralulite 
Edith  '.—congratulate  me ! — congratulate  even- 
body  ! 

Mortlake  had  been  to  Sabine,  and  had  satis- 
factorily arranged  that  affair,  he  said.  Sbe 
had  bargained — yes,  absolutely  bai^ained — for 
six  hundred  pounds,  and  for  that  consideratioD 
agreed  to  leave  the  country  with  her  father. 
Indeed,  she  said  it  would  suit  her  very  w^ 
as  Thome  under  any  drcumstances  would 
hardly  venture  to  make  his  appearance  here 
again  after  what  had  occurred,  since  the  game- 
keepers swore  to  his  having  been  present  upon 
the  night  of  the  affray. 

Lest  Hubert  should  reftise  to  believe  in  ber 
perfidy,  Mortlake  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
make  her  sign  with  her  hand-writing  tlie  agree* 
ment  drawn  up  on  paper.     He  had  also  obliged 
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her  to  surrender  various  little  trifles  which 
Hubert  had  given  her  in  the  course  of  their 
acquaintance.  This  agreement,  and  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  Mortlake  now  placed  in  my 
hands,  and  recommended  me  to  show  them  to 
Hubert. 

"  Love  is  blind,  you  know,"  he  said,  "  but  I 
think  this  little  document  will  efl^ectually  remove 
the  bandage  from  his  eyes — to  say  nothing  of 
these  little  rings  and  things.  Innocent,  are  they 
not  ?     Poor  Hubert !" 

I  asked  if  she  had  shown  any  feeling  ?  any 
regret  at  leaving  my  brother  ? 

"  Not  the  slightest !"  was  the  reply.  "  She 
had  all  the  world  before  her,  and  six  hundred 
pounds ;  a  much  better  chance  for  a  girl  of  her 
beauty  and  sharpness  than  a  union  with  a  young 
man  of  slender  prospects  like  Hubert." 

Thus  conversing,  we  reached  the  Hall.  Mort- 
lake took  me  round  to  the  garden  front,  and 
here  throwing  up  a  window  which  opened  to 
the  ground,  he  invited  me  to  step  into  a  small 
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study,  or  parlour,  and  wait  there  till  his  rrtnra. 
In  aliout  ten  minutes  he  came  back,  and  asked 
me  to  follow  him.  The  door  through  which  be 
led  me,  opened  upon  a  flight  of  small  spin! 
stairs,  which  appeared  to  be  formed  in  Ihe 
thickness  of  the  wall,  as  is  often  the  case  in  uW 
houses.  They  were  very  dark,  the  little  light 
appearing  to  be  admitted  by  an  occasional  smal 
apf^rlurc  in  the  wall.  At  lengith  we  stopped 
before  a  door,  which  Mortlake  unlocked. 

"  You  will  find  your  brother  withio,"  he  s«i 
"  I  shall  return  for  you  in  half  an  hour.  Yon 
will  tell  him  of  what  has  been  arranged  relatire 
to  his  safety,  and  you  will  be  so  good  as  to 
bear  in  mind  your  sister's  request.  It  wouU 
be  a  pity  to  spoil  all  our  arrangements  b;  i 
little  inadvertency,  would  it  not  ?  If  he  refiises 
to  go,  you  know  the  consequences." 

So  saying,  he  opened  the  door,  gave  me  t 
little  push  forwards  and  closed  and  locked  the 
door  behind  me. 

The  room  in  which  I  now  found  mysdf  ns 
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learly  circular,  and  very  small  and  dark,  light 
)eiiig  admitted  only  from  a  narrow  skylight. 
^  fire  was  burning  in  the  hearth ;  without  sun, 
ind  with  so  little  communication  with  the  outer 
lir,  the  cell,  even  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
nrould  have  been  cold  without  it. 

Hubert  was  sitting  before  a  table,  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  his  hair  wild  and  disordered, 
his  dress  torn  and  clay-stained.  He  must  have 
made  some  resistance,  or  have  been  very  roughly 
handled  by  his  captors. 

I  flew  towards  him,  and  clasped  him  in  my 
arms. 

"  Ah,  Rachel !  is  it  you  ?"  he  said.  "  It  is 
so  kind  of  you  to  come.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  you.  Has  any  one  else  come  with  you? 
Is  any  one  else  waiting  outside?"  glancing 
eagerly  round  the  little  room,  and  then  towards 
the  door. 

"No  one  eke,  Hubert.  Poor  Edith  is  so 
in." 

"  I  did  not  mean  Edith — that  is  to  say,  I 
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nm  sorry  she  is  ill.    This  is  a  sad  busioess,  is  I 
not?      Do  you  think  thry  will  hang  itie  ftf 
it,  Rachel  ?     Ah  !"  with  a  shudder,  "  it  im 
be  a  horrible  thing  to  be  hung — to  stand  up 
the   di^raceful  gallows,   the  rude,  vulgar  nuk 
gaping  and  staring  at  one  I     Oh,  Rachel !" 

"  Hubert — Hubert — do  not  talk  so;  yon 
saved — saved." 

"  Saved !  How  ?"  he  cried,  starting  to  tw 
feet.     "  Has  he  come  back  ?     Has  he  told?" 

"  No — no  ;  no  one  has  told,  Morllake  \m 
managed  all." 

In  a  few  words  I  explained  to  him  «hai 
Mortlake  had  undertaken  to  effect ;  and  ibl 
he  must  leave  the  country  with  hitn  that  van 
evening.  The  prospect  of  escape  was  so  eo- 
chanting  that  Hubert  could  not  but  forget  his 
dislike  to  the  instrument. 

He,  of  course,  accepted  the  proposal  witi 
joy,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  towards  Men- 
lake  very  warmly,  though  at  the  same  time  i" 
was  evidently  much  puzzled  to  account  for  socii 
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m  piece  of  unwonted  generosity.  However,  no 
suspicion  of  the  price  that  was  paid  for  his 
fiberty  once  crossed  his  mind,  as  indeed  how 
ritoiddit? 

"Rachel,"  said  Hubert,  when  he  had  re- 
covered from  the  emotion  which  so  sudden 
m  revulsion  of  feeling  naturally  occasioned,  **  I 
shall  not  see  any  of  you  again  for  a  long,  long 
time.  You  must  do  me  one  favour :  you 
must  let  me  see  her  once  again — you  know 
whom  I  mean — I  cannot  leave  the  country  till 
I  have  taken  leave  of  her.  Poor  Sabine  !  She 
will  be  in  such  distress !  You  will  be  kind  to  her 
when  I  am  gone,  will  you  not,  Rachel  ?  I  shall 
Bend  for  her  to  come  to  me  when  I  am  settled 
in  India.  I  do  not  intend — I  cannot  give  her 
up;  you  must  look  upon  her  as  your  sister, 
Rachel.     She  will  be  so  one  of  these  days." 

"  Hubert,  you  are  sadly  deceived  in  that 
person.  She  is  utterly  unworthy  of  a  thought  ! 
Forget  her  as  soon  as  you  can." 
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"  Are  we  to  part  in  aoger,  Rachd  ?"  be 
replied,  his  brow  darkening. 

"  We  must,  brother,  if,  after  you  leam  wtal 
I  have  to  tell  you,  you  can  be  so  weak,  so  on- 
worthy,  as  to  look  upon  that  girl  with  anythinf 
but  abhorrence.  You  think  she  loves  you.  Bul 
what  will  you  say  when  I  assure  you  tiai  the 
has  accepted  a  bribe — yes,  a  bribe — monqr, 
Hubert  '.—to  leave  the  country,  and  give  jou  up 
for  ever  ?" 

"  I  will  not  believe  it !"  he  cried,  dashing  Wi 
clenched  fist  upon  the  table.  "  And  whoever  has 
told  you  so  is  a  liar !" 

"  Hubert,  look  here !" 

I  placed  the  agreement,  and  the  httle  pacW 
containing  his  presents  upon  the  table  brfim 
him.  He  tore  it  wildly  open,  and  the  cootatt 
were  scattered  upon  the  floor — a  little  ring,  • 
little  brooch,  a  bright  riband  or  two  for  bw 
hair,  a  small  book  with  his  hand-writing  in  it. 
aB,  aU  were   returned.      Still    Hubert  seemrf 
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inable  to  believe  in  her  perfidy.  He  knelt 
lown  on  the  floor,  picked  up  the  different  articles 
agerly,  one  by  one,  and  hastily  examined  them. 
ITeSy  there  could  be  no  doubt  they  were  his 
l^ifts.  He  dashed  them  down  again,  started  up, 
ind  trampled  them  under  his  feet. 

•*  Fool ! — ^unjust !"  he  cried,  as  if  a  new  light 
burst  upon  him,  and  suddenly  desisting  in 
his  work  of  destruction;  "they  have  been 
itolen  from  her ! — she  never  would  have  given 
them  up  !  Sabine !  Sabine !  forgive  me  that 
I  could  have  for  one  moment  done  you  this 
wrong !" 

It  seemed  so  cruel ;  but  I  was  obliged  to 
do  it. 

*'  Look  at  this,  dear  Hubert,"  said  I,  taking 
up  the  paper,  and  holding  it  open  before  him ; 
"  will  this  satisfy  you  ?  Do  you  think  I  would 
enter  into  a  plot  to  deceive  you,  brother  ?*' 

He  seized  it  from  my  hand,  read  it,  tore  it  to 
jneces,  and  sinking  into  a  chair,  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  groaned  aloud. 

Poor    Hubert !     I  felt  so   sorry  for  him ! 
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Hiough  I  could  not  sympathize  id  his  atttdi* 
oieDt,  I  could  in  his  distress.  Is  thoe  o»' 
more  poignant  than  disappointment  in  tboK 
we  love  ?  And  this  prl  had  beliaved  w  in- 
famously  ;  had  trodden  so  remorselesslv  upoa 
his  romantic  affection ;  had  shown  hetscJT  » 
utterly  unworthy  of  his  disinterested  deroliCTL 
Shame  must  have  added  a  bitter  sting  to  poor 
Hubert's  disappointment — shame  at  baring 
centred  his  affection  upon  so  unworthy  u 
object ;  self-reproach  at  having  so  utterly  dii- 
regarded  the  warnings  and  disapprobation  of  hit 
best  friends. 

I  tried  to  console  him  as  best  I  could,  bot 
his  feelings  seemed  too  embittered  to  allow  him 
to  listen  to  me. 

"  No,  no,"  be  cried,  "  there  is  no  faith — no 
truth  in  the  world !  Never  wiD  I  believe  in 
anything  again — least  of  all,  in  a  womM- 
False  and  mercenary  arc  they  all !  all  have  tbcir 
price,  if  one  knew  how  to  find  it.  Eren 
Edith,  I  dare  say,  even  Edith  is  to  be  bought 
Oh,  Sabine  !  Sabine  I     I    tell   you,  Rachd,  1 
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oved  her  so  truly — oh,  so  truly ! — I  would 
lave  sacrificed  everything  to  her !  I  had  sacri- 
ioed  everything  to  her — even  my  life!  And 
ihe  has  sold  her  love  for  me  for  six  hundred 
KHinds — six  hundred  pounds !  Oh  !  I  shall  go 
nad  1" 

**  She  never  loved  you,  Hubert — " 

"  But  she  did  love  me !"  he  cried,  "  I  tell 
^ou  she  did  love  me — I  know  she  loved  me ! 
3he  is  not  worse  than  the  rest  of  you — you  are 
lU  alike." 

"Dear  Hubert,  you  will  live  to  alter  this 
opinion,  and  look  upon  this  first  experience  as 
m  evil  dream." 

"  Never — never.  I  am  disenchanted ;  ray 
eyes  are  opened ;  never  will  I  be  duped  again. 
Where  shall  I  find  another  so  fair  as  Sabine  ? 
where  one  whom  I  thought  more  pure  and 
true  ?     And  what  has  she  proved  ?" 

He  started  fi'om  his  seat,  gathered  all  the 
firagments  that  lay  scattered  upon  the  floor,  and 
drawing  a  long  tress  of  auburn  hair  fi'om  his 
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breast,  threw  all  upon  the  fire,  and  held  them 
down  till  everything  was  consuined  or  calcined. 

"  There  \"  he  exclaimed,  turning  round  to  me, 
bis  cheek  still  flushed,  his  eye  still  burning  nitb 
passion,  "  now  1  am  ready  to  go  where  jou 
choose — DOW  I  shall  not  leave  a  single  regt^ 
behind  me !  Now  I  may  tdl  you  what  !  woold 
not  leQ  Philip,  for  fear  it  might  bring  W 
&th€T  into  trouble,  that  it  was  he  who  shot  tht 
gamekeeper :  now  that  she  has  so  well  proviiy 
for  her  safety,  it  matters  not  who  knows  it." 

The  key  turned  in  the  lock,  and  Mortlake 
entered. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt  you  and  to  oil 
short  your  adieus,  Miss  Rachel,"  he  said;  "but 
the  halt-hour  is  over.  You  must  allow  me  to 
conduct  you  on  your  way  home." 

"Stop!"  I  exclaimed.  "Mr.  Mortlake, 
Hubert  is  innocent  I  He  did  not  kill  ^ 
gamekeeper  1  It  was  Thome !  He  has  toU 
me  aO !" 
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"I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  answered, 
fixing  his  cold,  grey  eye  upon  me.  *'  There  is, 
you  think  no  danger,  if  this  be  proved — provedy 
you  will  observe — of  your  brother's  suffering 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law — hanging,  in  short 
But  do  you  know  what  it  is  to  be  transported 
to  this  new  settlement  at  Botany  Bay,  Miss 
Rachel  ?  From  what  I  have  heard,  I  almost 
fancy  it  must  be  the  worse  punishment  of 
the  two.  The  convicts  are  chained  in  couples ; 
poachers  with  desperate  murderers,  shop-^lift^rs 
with  villainous  burglars;  and  so  they  toil  in 
gangs,  if  they  survive  the  passage,  for  years, 
and  years,  and  years ;  and  feed  upon  wild  dogs, 
and  three  ounces  of  flour  a  week!  Do 
you  know,  I  think  we  had  better  adhere  to 
our  original  plan,  and  that  you  had  better 
make  up  your  mind  to  part  with  your  brother. 
India  is  a  long  way  off,  but  it  really  is  not  so 
bad  as  Botany  Bay." 

My  last  hope  had  fled. 

VOL.   III.  H 
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"Dearest  R-ichd,"  cried  Hubert,  seeinf 
my  distress,  but  little  aware  of  its  real  caus^ 
**  do  not  miod,  I  am  not  worthy  of  your  n^nL  i 
1  win  return  some  day  more  d«scmng  of  your 
lore !  Mr.  Mortlake,  I  am  reatfy ;  let  us  go- 
let  m  go  tius  moment !" 

"  Come,  Miss  Racbd,  there  is  do  time  ta 
lose.  TIk  officers  of  justice  will  be  h(fe< 
before  night,  and  then  it  will  be  too  late,  joo 
uttderstand." 

I  threw  mysdf  speechless  into  Hobsfi 
anns. 

"Kiss  Edith  for  me,"  he  said,  retoniif 
my  emlxace,  "aod  mind  you  write  me  ■! 
particulars  of  the  wedding,  and  teS  dear  Lovis 
I  win  yet  be  a  credit  to  you  all" 

"Come,  come,"  cried  Mortlake,  stampa^ 
impatiaitly,  for  I  now  sobbed  aloud;  "whit 
fidly  is  this?  Win  you  be  the  destructkn  d 
your  brotheT?" 

He  smed  me  by  the-  arm,  and  drew  dm 
awav. 
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"  Give  my  love  to  Philip.  Good  bye,  dear- 
est, dearest  Rachel." 

These  were  the  last  of  my  brother's  words 
that  reached  me,  for  now  I  was  upon  the 
stairs  with  Mortlake,  who  drew  to  and  locked 
the  door  behind  us. 

"Upon  my  word,  Rachel,"  he  said,  "I 
thought  you  were  determined  upon  transporting 
your  poor  brother.  What  on  earth  were  you 
thinking  of?  You  did  not  suppose  that  the 
trifling  fact  of  whether  he  shot  that  poor 
wretch  or  not  could  make  any  difference,  did 
you  ?" 

I  could  make  no  reply  for  weeping. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Mortlake,  "  dry  your 
eyes,  or  people  may  suspect  something,  and 
I  may  not  be  able  to  save  Hubert  after  aU. 
Here  we  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  break-neck 
staircase  at  last ;  I  sincerely  hope  I  may  never 
have  to  make  use  of  it  again,  don't  you? 
You  know  your  way  through  the  garden,  no 
one  will   see  you.     Good-bye,  Rachel.      I   will 
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soon  be  back  to  bring  you  news  that  your 
brother  is  safety  off,  and  to  claim  my  reward. 
Lay  me  at  the  feet  of  my  lovely  and  beloved 
bride,  as  our  neighbours  over  the  water  gay, 
and  tell  her  that,  except  her  brother's  safety, 
I  shall  think  of  nothing  but  Edith  tiU  my 
return  next  week." 

He  left  me,  and  I  slowly  returned  home. 
The  die  was  cast ;  nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
now  save  Edith. 
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"  Well,  my  dear  Rachel,  is  not  thb  charm- 
ing?" cried  Esther,  meeting  me  at  the  door. 
^*  So  Edith  has  come  to  her  senses  at  last. 
Mordake  has  told  me  all,  and  I  am  so  glad. 
Such  a  good  thing  for  the  whole  family !" 

"  Pray  spare  me  your  congratulations, 
Eisther,"  I  exclaimed,  "you  know  I  cannot 
see  this  terrible  misfortune  in  the  same  light 
that  you  do." 

"Now,  pray,  Rachel,  don't  be  so  absurd! 
It  is  all  very  well  for  Edith  to  make  a  fuss 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  if  she  likes,  though 
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at  the  same  time,  between  sisters,  T  think  il 
is  hardly  necessar)- ;  but  do  be  honest  youisdf. 
■  And  so  it  is  to  be  in  a  week,  I  hear.  Dear 
me  I  what  a  deal  I  shall  have  to  do  1  Howev^, 
I  shall  not  mind  any  trouble,  I  am  sure ;  and 
Edith's  dresses  and  things,  have  you  settled 
about  that  yet  ?  I  dare  say  MorUake  will  briog 
everything  from  towTi,  though." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Esther,  have  done !" 
I  exclaimed,  losing  all  patience,  "  this  is  rea% 
too  much  !  You  know,  as  well  as  your  cousin 
knows,  the  extent  of  the  horrible  sacrifice 
which  my  poor  sister  has  consented  to  make. 
Such  a  sacrifice,  that  even  now  I  doubt  whether 
I  have  done  right  in  not  preventing  it — such 
a  sacrifice,  that  I  doubt  whether  Edith  will  eTO" 
survive  it;  perhaps  the  best  wish  that  I  an 
wish  for  her  is,  that  she  may  not  I" 

"A  pack  of  romantic  nonsense!"  i^M 
Esther,  "  making  such  a  martyrdom  and  a 
merit  of  the  very  best  piece  of  good  fortune 
that  has  ever  happened  in    your  family,  for 
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these  generations  past !  Why  one  would  think 
she  was  going  to  be  buried  alive !  Well ! 
thank  goodness,  I  am  an  honest,  plain  spoken 
person,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that 
I  am  delighted!  I  always  thought  the  long 
engagement  with  that  poor  curate  the  most 
imprudent  and  silliest  thing  in  the  world ;  and 
I  am  heartily  glad  it  is  broken  off,  and  that 
Edith  is  going  to  make  this  fine  match.  And 
so  are  you,  and  so  is  she,  if  you  would  only, 
both  of  you,  have  the  candour  to  confess  it. 
Love  in  a  cottage  is  all  very  well,  but  love 
in  a  palace  is  a  thousand  times  better,  you  may 
depend  upon  it;  and  if  you  really  do  not 
think  so  now,  you  will  both  of  you  come  to 
your  senses  some  day,  depend  upon  it." 

I  left  her,  for  what  was  the  use  of  getting 
more  angry  than  I  was?  and  in  the  passage 
I  met  Philip. 

"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere, 
Rachel,"  he  said.  "  She,  of  course,  is  very 
glad,"   nodding   at  the  parlour-door,  "but  I 
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want  you  to  tell  poor  Edith,  how  sorry  I 
for  her — I  am  indeed,  Rachel — and  also  fcr 
Louis,  poor  fellow !  Edith  has  been  a  vay 
good  girl.  Esther  seems  to  think  it  so  ri& 
culous  to  suppose  she  will  not  be  happy  when  " 
she  has  got  over  the  parting  with  poor  Grantiej'. 
I  hope  she  may  be — but  still ;  1  wish  it  oould 
have  been  prevented." 

I  asked  Philip  to  come  into  the  study,  tai 
then  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  ^ving  fakn 
an  account  of  my  last  meeting  uid  parting  with 
Hubert.  He  was  so  kind  that  I  opened  my 
heart  to  him,  and  told  him  all  that  was  tipoo 
it.  He  said  that  he  thought  I  had  no  dinoi^ 
that  I  could  not  have  taken  upon  myaetf  tht 
responsibility  of  preventing  Hubert's  reseat; 
which  I  certunly  should  have  done,  bad  I 
informed  him  of  the  condition  wbidi  Morthb 
exacted  as  its  price.  Philip  said  that  he  m 
sure  even  Loms,  should  be  ever  return,  wtnld 
acknowledge  the  fatal  necessity  which  sepanted 
him  from  bis   betrothed.      This  was   radicr 
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a  comfort  to  me,  as  it  was  another  of  my  fears 
that  poor  Edith  might  even  be  deprived  of 
the  consolation  of  his  approval — ^that  only 
human  alleviation  to  which  she  still  looked  for 
hdp  on  her  bitter  path. 

I  now  went  up-stairs  to  £dith.  It  was 
affecting  to  see  the  alteration  which  a  few  short 
hours  of  agony  had  madef  in  her  appearance. 
She  was  sitting  on  a  low  stool,  with  a  quantity 
of*  letters  on  her  lap.  She  raised  her  eyes, 
which  were  red  with  weeping,  as  I  entered,  and 
aaidy  with  a  faint  smile : 

"  I  have  been  reading  them  over  for  the  last 
time,  Rachel.  I  thought  I  would  bum  them, 
but  I  find  I  cannot — I  cannot  destroy  so  much 
affection  —  it  would  seem  like  binning  his 
own  heart !  Will  you  keep  them  for  me, 
Rachel  ?" 

Of  course  I  consented. 

"  I  need  not  give  them  up  yet,  need  I  ?" 
she  asked,  with  touching  humility,  like  a  litUe 
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child.  "  I  may  keep  them  till  it  b  all  ovw, 
may  I  not?  It  n-iU  not  be  wrong,  will  Hf 
You  know  1  have  not  made  that  promise  j-et — 
that  promise,  I  mean,  which  I  was  to  haw 
made  to  him." 

Of  course  I  told  her  it  would  not ;  soti  I 
could  have  worshipped  her  for  the  dvUcatc  ooo- 
sdentiousness  with  which  she  had  resolved  to 
deprive  herself  of  everj'  tender  reminder  of  tbe 
past  when  once  the  fatal  marriage  vow  *as 
spoken.  To  have  effaced  the  recoUcctioD,  she 
must  have  obliterated  her  heart.  Ah,  mil! 
sometimes  if  this  could  be  done  I 

To  divert  her  mind,  if  possible,  I  then 
told  her  of  my  interview  with  Hubert,  of 
Sabine,  of  Philip's  sympathy  and  IdiidDeas. 
She  hstened,  and  seemed  interested,  particiK 
larly  m  my  account  of  Hubert's  distress  occs- 
sioned  by  Sabine's  desertion ;  and  so  this  mi 
day  drew  wearily  to  a  close.  We  neither  of  VB 
went    down-stairs,    for    Philip    insisted   npoa 
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Esther  sending  up  our  tea  to  us  in  Edith's 
room.  He  did  not  come  near  us.  I  think  he 
was  afraid  to  see  Edith. 

I  believe  I  have  mentioned  that  the  vessel 
which  was  to  convey  Hubert  to  India  was  to 
start  in  three  days,  the  last  of  which  happened 
to  be  Thursday.  We  had  still  no  letter  from 
Louis,  and  I  began  almost  to  hope  he  would 
never  come  back. 

On  Friday  night,  Mortlake  returned.  I  was 
sitting  up-^stairs,  as  usual,  with  Edith,  when  I 
was  summoned  to  the  parlour.  There,  to  my 
surprise,  I  found  him  sitting  with  Esther.  I 
oould  not  restrain  an  exclamation  of  astonish- 
ment. 

"  You  are  sorry  to  see  me  back  so  soon 
then  ?"  said  he.  "  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  not 
be  angry  with  you  as  I  am  so  soon  going  to 
carry  off  your  sister :  but  I  trust  she  will  give 
me  a  kinder  welcome." 

Then  he  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Hubert 
safely    on    board,    provided    with    everything 
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necessary  for  his  comfort;  and  that  as  tbe 
nnnd  was  fair,  be  had  no  doubt  he  was  out  of 
the  Channel  by  this  time,  and  safe  &T)m  ifl 
pursuit. 

"  I  spared  no  expense  or  trouble,"  said  be, 
determined  to  make  the  most  of  his  genen^, 
"  and  am  really  almost  worn  out,  for  I  have  cut 
been  in  bed  these  three  nights,  running  bitfaff 
and  thither,  and  looking  after  my  orders.  Tht 
rascally  tradesmen  had  to  work  hard,  I  assure 
you ;  but  they  were  well  paid  for  their  paios, 
as  I  expect  to  be  for  mina  A  smile  from 
Edith  will  do  it !" 

"  And  see  what  he  has  brought  for  her !" 
exclaimed  Esther,  "Did  you  ever  see  suck 
beautiful  things?  So  kind  of  him,  as  I  tcH 
him,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  fetigue  aod 
trouble." 

She  pointed  to  some  jewel-cases  which  Is) 
scattered  upon  the  table. 

"  Well,  if  you  won't  look,  I  will  show  thm 
to  you  myself,"  she  continued.     "There!— ii 
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not  that  splendid?  And  he  has  given  me 
carte-blanche^  and  I  am  to  order  whatever  I 
fike  for  Edith's  trousseau  from  London !  You 
diaU  see  if  it  will  not  be  a  grand  one! 
Augustus  is  so  generous!  I  tell  him  there 
never  was  such  a  bridegroom." 

**  Oby  a  mere  nothing !"  said  Augustus,  in 
his  old  drawUng  manner,  passing  his  fingers 
through  his  hair.  "  And  as  for  these  poor 
trifles,  they  are  of  no  value  till  Edith  has  worn 
them.  Does  she  not  mean  to  come  down  this 
evening,  Rachel?" 

I  think  not,"  I  replied 
Oh,  nonsense  !"  said  Esther.     "  Tell  her  to 
come  down  immediately." 

"  She  is  not  well,  and  she  prefers  remaining 
in  her  own  room,  Esther." 

"I  am  afraid  I  must  be  so  selfish  as  to 
request  she  will  alter  her  intention,"  said  Mort- 
lake.  "  I  am  dying  to  see  her.  Will  you  tell 
her  so,  Rachel? — or,  if  she  prefers  it,  I  shall  be 
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-%  turned  perfectly  livid.     I   thought   she 

X.d  have  fainted,  but  she  did  not.     Shudder- 

^  extricating  herself  from  his  embrace,  and 

holding  my  arm,  she  walked  towards  the 

in  the  window,  where  we  sat  down  toge- 
^«  Mortlake  looked  triumphant,  but  not 
'  Love.  He  watched  her  till  she  had  taken 
'  place,  and  then,  with  a  satisfied,  half- 
ix>gant  smile,  rapidly  crossed  the  room,  and 
ated  himself  on  her  other  side. 
"  I    have    taken    the    hint    my   fair    bride 

kindly    gives    me,    you    see,"    he    whis- 
ped. 
Edith     involuntarily    drew     closer    towards 
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If  you  wished  to  avoid  me,"  said 
ortlake,  in  the  same  low  tone,  clenching 
(  teeth  upon  his  under  lip,  as  was  his 
bit  when  he  was  angry,  "you  should  not 
ve  chosen  the  sofa,  silly  child.  It  is  a 
^ng  that  nature  has  made  the  fairest 
tb  the  least   artful,   and   that  they   are  so 
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easily  caught."  And  he  glided  his  tarn  agnn 
round  her  waist.  "  You  are  my  bride  jwi 
koow,  my  darling !" 

Edith  made  no  reply,  but  eat  forward  to 
avoid  his  detested  touch.  Poor  thing  1  At 
was  beginning  to  taste  the  bitter  cop  whid 
she  had  accepted!  For  myself,  I  could 
hardly  help  tearing  the  hated  arm  away,  nun 
especially  as  there  was  less  affection  than 
triumph  in  the  exprcssioQ  of  Mordake's  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Look  what  lovely  presents  Augustus  bis 
brought  you,  Edith,"  said  Esther.  "You  bne 
never  seen  anythii^  like  them,  I  am  sure !  b 
it  not  kind  of  him  ?  Look  at  these  diamond 
ear-rings  I  —  th^  are  fit  for  a  duchess,  and 
must  have  cost  mints  of  money.  And  thae 
shoe-buckles  to  match — aren't  they  loves! 
And  what  do  you  say  to  this  pearl  necklace? 
Well,  you  are  a  lucky  girl  I" 

!'Let  me  have  the  pleasure  o^  seong  it 
clasped     round   her  fair   throat,"    said  Mtfft- 
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lake.  "  Then,  and  not  till  then,  can  I  admire 
them !" 

Esther  approached  with  the  shining  orna- 
ments, and  Edith  attempted  to  rise;  but 
Mortlake  prevented  her  with  so  firm,  though 
apparently  gentle  a  hand,  that  she  found  it 
impossible. 

Esther  stood  before  her  with  the  necklace 
unclasped,  offering  to  fasten  it  round  my  sister's 
throat. 

"  Thank  you,  Esther,"  said  Edith,  struggling 
successfully  to  speak,  **  they  are  very  beautiful, 
I  have  no  doubt,  and  Mr.  Mortlake  is  very 
generous ;  but;  it  is  a  pity  to  waste  them  upon 
one  so  utterly  unable  to  appreciate  their  value. 
I  never  wear  ornaments." 

"  Of  course  you  never  have  before,"  said 
Esther,  with  a  laugh,  "  nor  were  likely  to  be 
offered  them;  but  now  the  case  is  different. 
Come,  bend  your  head  forwards — I  can't 
reach  you!  I  declare  I  never  saw  such 
pearls !" 

VOL.    III.  I 
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Editli  shook  her  head  with  that  air  of  grade 
dignity  which  I  always  thought  so  lovi'Iy,  and 
wondered  was  not  always  irresistil>Ie. 

"  I  have  pcrfoptned  my  part  of  llic  Irnttr," 
whispered  the  serpent  in  her  ear;  "aru  you 
thinking  of  escaping  yours  ?  Put  on  tlui 
nrckkce  !"  And  then  aloud:  " Give  it  to  lUe, 
Esther  !  1  see  my  bride  will  not  suffer  it  lt>  hf 
clasped  by  any  hand  but  mine." 

Edith  turned  suddenly  round  upon  him  like  a 
baited  creature,  released  herself  from  his  gta^ 
and  sprang  to  her  feet. 

"  It  was  no  part  of  the  bargain  that  I  should 
he  adorned  for  the  sacrifice.  Sir !"  she  ex- 
claimed. "  Keep  your  presents  !  Do  you 
think  I  will  allow  myself  to  gain  any  benefit  br 
your  treaty  ?" 

The  colour  rushed  to  her  pale  cheek,  and 
her  eyes  flashed  fire.  She  looked  sublime ;  but 
Mortlake  and  Esther  burst  out  laughing.  Ah! 
they  knew  to  perfection  the  demoniacal  art  of 
trampling  out  a  spirit. 
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"  How  can  you  be  so  silly  and  absurd  ?"  said 
Esther ;  "  and  so  ungrateful  too  !" 

"  Not  a  bit  ungrateful,"  said  Mortlake.  "  I 
admire  her  disinterested  affection !  So  many 
girls  are  ready  to  marry  one  for  one's  money, 
and  for  what  one's  money  can  give  them,  that 
it  is  positively  refreshing  to  find  one,  at  least, 
who  loves  one  for  oneself!  I  admire  my 
charming  bride  more  than  ever!  and  I  am 
sure,  if  she  does  not  wish  to  don  these  orna- 
ments till  she  has  taken  my  name,  and  every- 
thing I  have  becomes  of  right  her  own,  I  will 
not  urge  her  to  do  so.  I  adore  her  inde- 
pendent spirit — ^little  darling ! — and  do  not  at 
all  take  her  refusal  to  accept  my  trifling  offer- 
ings as  a  proof  of  want  of  affection ;  indeed  I 
do  not,  Edith.  I  assure  you,  you  may 
perfectly  rely  upon  the  truth  of  what  I 
assert." 

What  could  Edith  say  ?— what  do?  The 
evanescent  flame  had  died  away — she  seemed, 
as    it    were,   to   collapse;    and    crushed   and 
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sected,  and  descanted  upon,  as  if  this  wedding 
were  the  most  joyful  and  happy  event  that  ever 
yet  had  filled  all  the  hearts  of  an  affectionate 
femily  with  gladness  ;  and  there  sat  my  poor 
Edith  listening — (?very  word  falling  upon  her 
ear  like  the  drop  of  water  in  one  of  the  tortures 
of  the  Inquisition  — drinking  in  the  terrible 
certainty  that  next  Friday  it  really,  really  would 
be ! — that  she  would  then  really  be  married  to 
Mortlake — really  and  for  ever  separated  from 
Louis. 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,"  exclaimed  Mortlake, 
gaily,  "I  had  nearly  forgotten  one  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  ceremony.  Edith  would 
never  have  forgiven  me  if  I  had."  He  began 
feeling  in  his  pockets.  "  Ah !  here  it  is,  in 
my  left  waistcoat  pocket,  of  course !  Let  me 
see  if  it  fits  you,  sweet  one !"  and  he  ap- 
proached Edith,  and  taking  up  her  passive 
hand,  placed  a  wedding-ring  upon  her  finger. 
Edith   suddenly  withdrew  her  hand;  the  ring 
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Edith  remained  sitting  where  he  had  left  her, 
her  eyes  fixed  upon  the  carpet,  her  countenance 
so  deathlike  and  devoid  of  expression,  that  I 
grew  quite  alarmed. 

"  Edith !"  I  said. 

She  made  no  answer,  and  I  went  up  to  her, 
and  laying  my  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  again 
repeated  her  name. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  in  a  dull,  dreary  tone. 
I  could  almost  have  fancied  that  her  voice  came 
from  a  great  way  off. 

I  begged  her  to  come  up-stairs ;  she  hardly 
seemed  to  understand  me  at  first,  and  looked 
at  me  as  if  she  hardly  knew  me ;  but  upon 
my  repeating  my  entreaty,  she  rose  quite  me- 
chanically, and  I  led  her  up-stairs. 

I  made  her  go  to  bed,  for  I  felt  quite 
alarmed  about  her ,  and  it  was  getting  late. 
She  seemed  perfectly  stupified  ;  not  a  tear,  not 
a  complaint,  not  a  word  escaped  her.  And  in 
this  state  she  remained  all  night;  I  do  not 
think  she  closed  her  eves  once:    and   in   the 
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same  stale  she  arose  in  the  morning.  I., 
tliat  some  shock  was  quite  necessan-  lo  bni« 
her  out  of  this  state  of  stupefaction,  and  sm 
there  was  one. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  next  day,  which  was  Saturday,  Mortlake 

rode  off  to ,  to  procure  a  second  ring ;  for 

though   there    had    been   another    search    for 
ihe  lost  one,  it   had  proved   quite  unsuccess- 

About  the  middle  of  the  day,  Edith  fell  into 
i  slumber,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  of  going 
3ut  for  a  little  fresh  air,  for  it  was  a  sultry 
lutumn  day.  I  went  through  the  garden  gate 
ind  strolled  into  the  lane,  up  which  I  walked 
I  little  way  and  then  turned  back  again  towards 
the  house.      I  had  not  taken  many  steps  in 
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this  direction,  before  1  heard  the  sound  oti 
horse's  feet  rapidly  overtaking  roe.  Suppowj 
that  it  was  Mortlake  returning,  I  hurrirf 
on,  my  instinct  being  always  to  avoid  him. 

But  a  voice  called  me  by  name  wliOK 
accents  positively  caused  ray  heart  tei 
still.  Yes,  that  joyous,  clear,  and  cheftag 
voioe,  I  knew  it  well.  It  was  LfflM 
Grantley's. 

"  Rachel  !  Rachel  !"  it  cried.  "  Stfif ! 
stop!     Here  I  am! — Here  I  am  at  last!" 

He  had  overtaken  me — he  had  thrown  him- 
self from  his  horse — he  had  clasped  me  in  lu 
arms. 

"Where  is  Edith?  — where  is  Edith f 
he  cried.  "  Take  me  to  her !  Where  is 
she  ?  Come,  Rachel,  come  !  Why  do  joi 
linger  so?  Ah,  of  course!  You  think tbe 
shock  would  be  too  great  for  her.  Pwhip 
you  had  better  run  on  first  and  prepm 
her.  But  run — run — why  do  you  not  ran 
Rachel?" 
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Hiese  words  poured  from  his  lips,  as  I  stood 
there,  leaning  against  a  tree  looking  at  him, 
liopng  that  the  expression  of  my  countenance 
might  betray  to  him  that  all  was  not 
Tight. 

"We  thought  you  were  dead,  Louis,"  I 
slowly  said. 

"  Did  you  ? — did  you  ?  Ah,  I  have  a  long 
story  to  tell.  But  Edith!  Edith!  Come, 
Rachel !" 

He  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  hurried  me 
along  so  fast  that  I  had  hardly  breath  to 
speak,  till  we  reached  the  garden  gate. 

"Now  then,"  he  said,  slipping  the  bridle 
of  his  horse  over  the  paling,  "  run  in,  tod  tell 
her!  I  will  wait  for  her  in  our  arbour — I 
would  much  rather  see  her  there  than  in  the 
cold,  dull  house.  Fly,  Rachel,  fly — ^and  tell 
her  quickly  that  I  am  come — come.  Joy  does 
not  loll!  Go,  Rachel,  go,  or  you  will  drive 
me  mad  ! — ^you  really  will !"  and  he  actually 
stamped  with  impatience. 
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I  was  afraid  some  one  woiild  see  us  standing 
there  by  the  gate,  which  was  quite  in  view  of 
the  windows. 

"  Come  first  to  the  arbour,"  I  said,  and  no* 
drew    him  on  in  my  turn.       We   rrached 
un  perceived. 

"  Now  then,  Rachel !"  he  said. 

"  Oh,     Louis !"      1   fixed    my    eyes 
him.     If  they  expressed    the    feeling   of  mj 
heart,  they  must  have  been  fiill  indeed  of  sad- 


1  mm 
ed  it  J 


"What?  what?"  exclaimed  he,  wildly,  i 
new  light  evidently  striking  him.  "You 
thought  I  was  dead,  you  said.  Edith  is  not 
ill — is  not  dead,  is  she  ?" 

"  No — no." 

"Thank  Heaven  for  that!"  said  Louis,  and 
sinking  upon  the  bench  he  wiped  the  cold 
dew  from  his  forehead. 

"  She  is  not  dead,"  said  I ;  "  but  oh,  Louis ! 
something  very  terrible  has  happened  !  Eveiy- 
thing  is  changed  within  the  last  month  !" 
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"Everything  may  have  changed,  but  my 
£dith  never!  Rachel,  how  can  you  be  so 
barbarous  as  to  torment  me  in  this  manner ! 
I  will  go  myself  and  look  for  her !"  and  he 
would  have  darted  from  the  arbour,  had  I  not 
held  him  back. 

"  Louis,"  I  said,  "  you  must  listen  to  me — 
and  prepare  yourself  for  the  worst,  dear  Louis. 
Edith  is  not  dead,  but  she  must  be  dead  to 
you !  Poor  Edith !  You  must  pity  her 
very  much,  Louis.  You  must  think  of  her 
grief  more  than  yours.  Edith  has  been  obliged 
to  give  you  up,  Louis." 

"  Give  me  up  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  give  me  up ! 
I  will  never — never — never  believe  it !  It  is 
felse,  Rachel !  You  are  mad — ^raving !  and  I 
am  mad  to  stay  to  listen  to  you.  Give  me 
up !" 

"  Stop,  dear  Louis.  It  is  true — it  is  indeed 
true.     Let  me  tell  you  all." 

And  then  I  began  my  sad  narration,  and 
told  him  as  well  as  I  could  for  weeping,  how 
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it  bad  all  happened.  When  I  came  to  MotV 
lake's  cDiidittoas,  and  Edith's  heart-bmkes 
consent,  he  dropped  his  face  upon  his  kuee, 
aod  sobbed,  yes — sobbed  aloud. 

"  You  must  not  be  angr>-  with  her,  Louis," , 
I  continued  i  "you  see  she  could  not  hdp 
it;  you  see  that  there  was  nothing,  nothing 
i;l&e  to  be  done.  And  shi^ !  oh,  Louis !  I 
you  were  to  see  her,  I  think  that  pit;  for 
her  would  almost  overwhelm  every  other  {e(£og. 
She  is  so  miserable !  You  must  not  be  angrj; 
with  her !" 

"Angry  with  her!"  he  exclaimed:  "mj 
angel !  angry  with  thee !" 

"  I  almost  hoped  that  you  would  never  come 
back,  Louis,  and  never  know  it ;  and  I  thini 
she  did  too !" 

Louis  made  no  answer.  The  deep  heavings 
of  his  chest  alone  gave  token  of  his  grief,  and 
his  face  was  still  buried  in  his  hfuids. 

"  You  must  endeavour  to  bear  it,  dear 
Louis,"  said    I,   laying    my    hand    upon   his 
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shoulder,  "you  must  assist  her  to  support 
this  heavy  misfortune,  by  your  example  and 
fortitude.  Hers  is  bv  far  the  heaviest  burthen  ; 
you  are  only  separated  from  her — but  she  must 
be  joined  to  another !" 

"  Ah  !"  he  cried  in  a  tone  of  agony,  "  I 
had  not  thought  of  that  yet !  Wretch  that 
I  am,  I  was  only  thinking  of  myself!  Married 
to  another  did  you  say  ?  taken  from  me  and 
given  to  another?  that  other !  Bad  as  I  thought 
him,  I  find  I  had  not  yet  fathomed  the  depths 
of  Mortlake's  iniquity !  Unhappy  Edith  !  my 
poor  Edith !  But  when — it  is  cowardly  not  to 
dare  to  know  all  at  once ;  when — when, 
Rachel,  is  this  horrible  compact  to  be  sealed  ?" 

"  On  Friday,  Louis." 

Again  the  head  was  buried  in  his  hands, 
and  I  was  spared  the  sight  of  a  human  coun- 
tenance in  agony. 

Presently  he  raised  his  haggard  face. 

"  We  must  think  now  what  we  must  do — 
how   best    we    can  spare  her   pain.      Had  I 
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better  go  away  i^ain  directly  ?  had  we  beBd 
leave  her  under  the  delusion  that  I  hare  nenr 
returned,  and  have  never  known  this  dnaM 
thiog?  You  must  think  for  rae,  Rachd— 1 
cannot  think  for  myself !  I  will  do  anyt^ 
you  d«;ide  upon  as  best  for  her." 

"  Indeed,  dear  Louis,  I  think  it  will  cane 
her  the  greatest  gratification  this  wurid  on 
now  afford,  to  hear  of  your  safe  return ;  tbii 
it  will  he  the  greatest  possible  consolation  to 
her  to  learn  that  you  acquiesce  in  the  necesstr 
of  her  sacrifice.     Will  you  see  her  ?" 

"  See  her  ?"  he  cried,  starting  from  his 
seat.  "  Ah !  what  would  I  not  ^ve  to  sw 
her  !  But  perhaps  —  perhaps  —  Rachd,  you 
must  tell  her  that  she  must  decide  what  is 
best ;  if  she  wishes  it — if  she  thinks  it  wise— 
Ah,  then  ! — then  so  shall  I !  She  must  decide ! 
And  tell  her,  Rachel,  that  she  has  acted  most 
nobly — that  she  could  not  have  acted  otherwise- 
We  must  bow  in  meek  obedience,  and  «»- 
dearour  to  hve  as  v>ell,  if  not  as  happily,  apet 
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as  we  had  once  hoped  to  have  lived  to- 
gether. 

/'  If  it  had  been  any  other  man  than  this, 
Rachel,  who  had  parted  us,  I  think  I  might 
have  borne  it ;  but  no  other  could  have  been 
so  wicked  as  to  make  such  terms  1  My  lovely, 
saint-like,  holy  Edith  to  be  married  to  him ! 
so  base,  so  utterly  undeserving !  She  will  be 
miserable !" 

Louis  paced  up  and  down  the  little  arboiu* 
like  a  Uon  in  a  cage. 

"  You  know  more  of  him  than  we  do,  Louis ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  some  private  quarrel  with 
you." 

Here  I  told  him  what  had  escaped  Mortlake's 
Hps  concernmg  him,  in  a  moment  of  unguarded 
excitement. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Louis,  suddenly  stopping 
in  his  agitated  walk,  "  I  thought  there  was 
some  deeper  feeling  than  his  love  at  the  bottom 
of  this  transaction  ;  I  thought  there  must  be 
some  more  fiend-like  emotion!   It  is  revenge, 

VOL.   III.  K 
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I  see — revenge!  It  is  for  revaige  that  tw 
creatures  are  made  so  miserable !  Cotdd  be 
not  find  some  means  of  wreaking  his  hattrd 
upon  rae  alone,  without  making  Edith  a  stil 
greater  victim  ?  The  scoundrel !  he  ktiw 
well  that  through  her  I  was  most  vulnerabU 
and  to  reach  me,  cared  not  what  he  trampM 
under  foot." 

I  begged  iiim  to  tell  me  tbe  cause  of  Mcrt- 
lake's  enmity. 

"  It  is  sooQ  told,"  s^d  Louis. 

And  then  he  briefly  reminded  me  of  tbor 
boyish  days,  how  they  had  always  been  rinbi 
and  Louis  the  successful  one;  how  often  he 
had  thwarted  him  in  his  deeds  of  injuatiDe 
and  tyrEumy,  how  invariably  carried  from  bim 
every  priza 

"  I  did  not  think  much  of  it  at  the  time," 
said  Grantley,  "I  did  not  know  theo  of 
what  wickedness  and  envy  the  human  hart 
is  capable,  though  I  confess  I  never  Hoi 
him." 
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As  Mortlake  grew  up,  his  character  grew 
vorse.  His  faults,  uncorrected  whilst  a  boy, 
Dcreased  to  sins  when  he  became  a  man.  He 
V88  utterly  unprincipled  and  unfeeling,  without 
lonour  and  without  truth — selfish,  artful  and 
mse.  He  gambled  a  great  deal  and  most 
ucoessfully.  There  came  a  young  man  to 
College  with  whom  Louis  had  previously  been 
itimate,  and  of  whose  family  he  happened  to 
ndow  something,  and  that  the  expenses  of 
is  education  were  wrung  from  the  self-denials 
f  his  father.  This  young  man  was  inveigled 
dto  Mortlake's  set,  having  also  been  previously 
mown  to  him,  and  was  persuaded  to  share 
1  their  favourite  amusement 

One  night  there  was  a  large  party  assembled 
1  bis  rooms,  and  Grantley  amongst  them. 
Jards  were  produced,  and  Mortlake,  this  young 
nan,  and  a  few  others  sat  down  to  play, 
lie  run  of  luck  was  so  steady  against  the 
oung  man,  that  Louis,  feeling  much  interested 
>r  him,  began  to  suspect  that  dl  was  not  right. 

K  2 
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He  watched,  and  detected  Mortlake  in  cl 
not  liking  to  expose  him  before  so  many,  he 
waited  to  inform  him  of  his  discover)'  til]  the 
game  was  concluded — which  happened  to  foliow 
almost  immediately  upon  the  detection — whai 
the  whole  party  broke  up.  His  friend,  the 
young  man,  was  in  despair.  He  had  lost 
far  more  than  he  could  ever  hope  to  repij' 
without  applying  to  his  father  ;  and  his  father, 
be  knew,  had  not  the  power  to  provide  it, 
without  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  yonngtr 
children. 

Grandey  followed  Mortlake  to  his  rooms, 
and  openly  accused  him  of  his  dishonesty.  He 
turned  pale  with  ittge,  and  at  once  denied  the 
charge.  Louis  persisted  in  his  assertion,  ind 
so  clearly  explained  how  Mortlake  had  con- 
trived his  play,  that  the  latter  could  hiazoi  it 
out  no  longer. 

Louis  then  told  him  that  if  he  would  stdemn^ 
promise  never  to  touch  a  card  again,  and  wookl 
release  the  young  man  &om  this  suf^Msed  debt, 
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he  would  not  mention  the  circumstance;  but 
that  if  he  refused  these  conditions,  the  whole 
Collie  should  be  informed  of  his  practices. 
Mortlake  well  knew  that  the  character  he 
himself  bore  for  veracity  did  not  stand  very 
high ;  that  whispers  of  unfair  play  were  already 
floating  about ;  and  that  in  the  face  of  Grantley's 
asseveration,  no  denial  of  his  would  have  any 
weight.  He  therefore  consented  to  accept 
the  conditions. 

"  And  the  yoimg  man  ?"  I  asked. 

"The  young  man  was  too  happy  to  find 
himself  discharged  from  the  gambling  debt,  to 
inquire  too  particularly  how  it  had  been  arranged. 
I  do  not  know  to  this  day  whether  he  suspected 
the  real  cause;  but  there  was  ever  afterwards 
an  awkwardness  between  them.  Mortlake 
pretended  to  brave  it  out,  and  to  force  the 
consciousness  of  an  gbligation  upon  him.  My 
friend  seemed  hardly  to  know  whether  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  or  not.  This  friend  was  Philip, 
Rachel." 
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"  Philip !  Ah !  now  I  understand  it  ai 
My  poor  EHih  !" 

"  Not  a  word  of  this  must  ever  reach  ha 
ears,"  said  Louis.  "Let  us  not  make  her  task 
more  difficult  than  it  already  is.  And  now, 
Rachel,  go  and  tell  her  that  I  am  here :  I  sball 
be  glad  to  be  alone." 

I  left  him  immediately ;  but  before  I  went  (a 
Edith,  I  was  obliged  to  stop  to  consiJtr  how 
best  I  must  proceed  to  break  to  her  his  ani*^ 
— but  I  could  not  fix  my  thoughts  at  aB— 
I  could  not  setde  any  plan.  It  must  be  left  to 
nature  and  to  chance.  If  the  news  did  kill  bn*, 
I  desperately  thought,  perhaps  it  would  be  tlii 
best  thing  that  could  happen  aflier  alL  IIub  bo^ 
ribte  marriage  seemed  more  loathsome  than  em 
since  my  coDversatioa  mth  Louis.  It  seemed 
more  than  ever  dreadful  that  Edith's  happiooi 
should  be  wrecked  is  this  way  for  ever.  And 
what  bound  her  ?  A  promise — only  a  (womise. 
I  actually  b^n  jesuitically  to  cavil  at  the 
sanctity  of  a  promise,  and  to  question  whether 
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in  such  a  case  as  this,  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
it  Would  it  not  be  better  to  break  this 
promise,  than  to  make  three  more  which  she 
could  never  keep?  How  was  it  possible  for 
her  to  ^'  love,  honour,  and  obey"  such  a  man  as 
Mortlake  ?  And  he  so  dishonourable,  how  did 
be  deserve  to  be  treated  honourably?  Why 
should  Edith  be  made  the  instrument  of  his 
iimighteous  revenge  against  Louis  ? 

Such,  and  a  thousand  such  casuistries,  sug- 
gpested  themselves  to  my  mind;  but  my 
(Xinsdence  told  me  I  was  wrong  throughout. 
IVath  with  irresistible  force,  urged  upon  me  the 
conviction  that  circumstances  had  rendered 
Edith's  promise  inevitable — that  Mortlake  had 
performed  his  part  of  the  conditiens,  and  that 
Edith  must  perform  hers.  If  such  principles  of 
expediency  were  carried  out,  what  fisuth,  what 
tmst  could  there  be  in  the  world?  Their 
inevitable  fruits  must  prove  the  root  corrupt. 

I  found  Edith  awake. 
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"Where  have  you  been  all  this  time,  I 
chel  ?"  she  asked.  "  I  have  beea  awake  I 
long.  I  thought  you  ne\-er  would  come  t 
Has  auything  happened  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  some  one  has  come." 

"Ijouis!"  she  exclaimed,  and  with  a  en 
^rang  from  the  bed  and  rushed  tuwards  the 
door;  theo,  as  if  suddenly  recoIlectiQg  has^ 
she  ran  back  to  me,  and  threw  herst^lf  ioto  m\ 
arms. 

"  I  thought  I  should  have  been  glad  to  bar 
that  he  was  dead,"  she  murmured.  "  But  ob ! 
I  am  so  happy  that  he  is  safe  1  Racbd,  Badd, 
have  you  told  him?  What  does  he  sayf 
Is  he  angry  with  me  ?  does  he  think  I  han 
done  wrong  ?  Oh,  Rachel — tell  me — is  he  vaj, 
very  unhappy  ?" 

I  told  her  what  he  had  said. 

"  Oh  1  he  is  so  good,"  she  cried  :  "  I  knew 
he  would  not  be  displeased  with  me.  I  knew 
he  would  give  me  the  comfort  of  his  qqironl 
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md  sympathy.  But  is  he  very  soiry,  Rachel  ? 
Ajid  how  does  he  look  ?  I  may  ask  yet,  may  I 
Qot  ?     After  Friday !" 

«  Oh,  Louis !  Louis  !" 

She  sank  gently  upon  the  floor,  laid  her 
head  against  the  bed,  and  wept  like  a  litde 
child. 

**  Will  you  see  him,  darling  ?"  I  asked. 

"  See  him  ?  Have  I  not  lived  all  this  while, 
to  see  him  ?  Where  is  he  ?  Take  me,  Rachel ! 
Let  us  go !" 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  and  grasped  me 
by  the  hand,  drawing  me  towards  the  door. 
We  had  reached  the  passage,  when  she 
stopped,  dropped  my  hand,  and  returned  to 
ber  room. 

"What  now,  Edith  dear?"  I  asked. 

"  I  must  not !"  she  said,  "  perhaps  it  would 
be  wrong ;  perhaps  the  sight  of  that  dear  face 
— ^Ah,  Rachel !  if  I  were  to  see  him  again,  I 
think   I  could  not  leave  him — and  then  my 
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promise.       Oh,     Rachel!     I     ai 
able  !" 

"  Beloved  ooe  I  Have  patience  t" 
"  Yes,  yes,  I  w!Il  try !  He  i&  very  ptded, 
is  he  not?  We  must  think  about  HiUidtt 
Talk  to  me  about  Hubert,  and  about  p^K 
I  have  redeemed  my  promise  to  him,  hare  I 
not?  Hubert  is  oot  going  to  be  tnmsported, 
and  I  prevented  it,  did  I  not  ?  And  he  sill 
be  so  happy,  and  it  was  my  doing.  1  aast 
think  of  that  Oh,  Louis  I  my  Louis !  never— 
neves' — never  to  see  you  again !  And  he  ii  in 
the  house  !  actually  in  this  house,  Rachel !  ud 
eveiybody  may  see  him,  and  talk  to  him,  ud 
be  with  him,  and  I — I,  his  Edith — his  on 
Edith,  that  he  loves  so^I  may  not  evm  look 
at  him !  Oh,  it  is  cruel  1  cruel  I  and  I  hm 
waited  so  long  I" 

"  He  said  be  would  be  guided  by  you,  Editk 
Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  yoa 
to  see  bim  once  more  ?" 
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**And  Friday?"  she  asked.  "No,  no,  no, 
Rachel;  my  only  comfort  is  to  do  my  duty 
thoroughly  1  I  know  he  will  say  I  am  right. 
[  must  try  to  think  that  my  Louis  is  dead — 
and  he  must  forget  me !  Oh,  that  cruel  word ! 
Do  you  think  he  ever  can  forget  me?  Oh^ 
Rachel,  I  am  very  selfish !  I  cannot  wish  him 
to  forget  me  1" 

Then  after  some  silence,  she  said : 
**Is  he  waiting  for  me  all  this  time?     Go 
and  say  to  him  that  I  may  not  come,  Rachel ! 

Run  quickly,  dear,  he  will  be  impatient — I 
imow  he  will  be  so  impatient — and  it  is  so 
tenrible  to  wait.  I  cannot  send  him  any  mes* 
sage.  Between  us  of  what  use  are  words? 
words  cannot  express  our  hearts  !  But  you 
May  teU  him  that  I  will  try  to  do  my  duty,  and 
that  being  his  so  long  has  taught  me  how. 
Here  is  the  little  ring  he  gave  me.  Tell  him 
to  keep  it  for  me,  and  to  think  that  I  am 
dead." 
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She  drew  the  nag  from  her  6ngw,  kiai 
it,  and  placed  it  in  my  hand ;  and  theo  tt 
hke  Louis,  requested  mc  to  leave  her,  and 
to  come  to  her  again  till  evening,  TTiere  il 
grief  which  human  sympathy  cannot  rcM 
Such  grief  requires  soUtude  and  a  higher 
munion.  Alas !  how  many  hearts  have  11 
this !  and  who  shall  record  their  hours  of  sifa 
agony? 

I  returned  to  Louis  in  the  arbour.  I  hu 
now  more  composure  and  leisure  to  observe  tbi 
alteration  which  had  taken  place  in  liis  appear 
ance.  He  had  grown  much  thinner,  and  tlwi 
was  something  n-ild  and  hazard  in  the  appoc 
ance  of  his  whole  person ;  not  in  his  expnS 
son,  that  was  sweet  and  feeling  as  ever;  bol 
his  hair  looked  drj'  and  neglected,  his  ciiiii 
and  upper  Up,  black,  as  if  many  weeks  growtii 
of  beard  had  just  been  shorn  from  them.  He 
was  ver^'  pale  too,  but  that  was  natural  tSs 
such  violent  emotion.  ' 
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He  silently  acquiesced  in  Edith's  determina- 
on,  indeed  I  think  he  did  not  expect  her  to 
stum  with  me.  There  seemed  a  natural 
istinct  between  these  two  hearts  which  inter- 
reted  to  each  beforehand  how  the  other  would 
insider  it  right  to  act.  I  delivered  the  ring ; 
e  received  it  also  in  silence.  As  Edith  said, 
'hat  was  the  use  of  words  in  grief  such  as 
lieirs? 

Louis  after  this,  told  me  that  I  must  not 
link  him  very  unkind,  but  he  had  determined 
ever  to  come  into  the  county  again — never 
ven  to  see  me  more — at  least  for  a  very  long 
ime. 

"I  shall  wait  about  till  after  Friday,"  he 
aid ; ''  then  I  shall  go  away.  The  recollections 
ssodated  with  this  place  would  render  me 
itterly  unfit  for  any  duty.  I  feel  certain  of 
his — and  the  only  course  left  for  me  is  to 
ever  every  visible  link  that  binds  me  to  the 
ttst.     I  must,  as  Edith  bids  me,  think  of  her 
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iwhC  gnCe&fir  vond  I  Imr  frcm  voa;  U 
of  tin  I  txt  bsfc  BD  hcfH* — Edith  caimot  be 
happy  wTtfa  dot  nan.  Mj  lore !  mr  EdiA! 
Bcr  Efe  «iD  be  a  Arm  aod  weary  mutiTdnB, 
f  know  it !  Tbe  6nDg  soul  bound  to  tin 
tban    tkwl!      No,    RjkM  iH 
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I  now  asked  him  to  explain  to  me  the  cause 
if  his  delay  in  Paris.  He  related  to  me  what 
bOows: 

Upon  reaching   Paris  he   had   accompanied 

Bbfadame  de  F to  the  lodging  of  St.  Just, 

where  she  pleaded  in  vain  for  her  husband's 
-elease.  The  cold-hearted  young  tyrant  declared 
liat  he  could  do  nothing  for  him.  He  was  a 
x>nvicted  aristocrat,  and  the  citizens  must  have 
ustice.  The  only  boon  she  could  obtain,  was 
lie  knowledge  of  his  place  of  imprisonment, 
ind  an  order  of  admittance  to  visit  him. 
3rantley  accompanied  her  to  the  Temple,  where 
(he  had  an  interview  with  her  unfortunate 
lusband.  For  several  days  the  visits  were 
"epeated,  but  at  length  she  was  denounced  to 
;he  tribunal  as  an  '^  aristocrate,"  and  Louis  as 
m  English  spy.  Both  were  seized  and  thrown 
nto  prison.     Then  came  the  dreadful  massacres 

>f  September.     The  lovely  Madame  de  F 

^as  butchered  with  her  husband  and  so  many 
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others  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prison.  Gno6n 
witnessed  the  horrible  scene  ;  but  almost  u  4 
by  miracle  he  escaped  with  life,  thougt  not 
with  liberty.  He  was  again  shut  up  b  the 
Temple  ;  and  here  he  passed  many  wearj'  days,  , 
surviving  every  terror,  but  without  the  po»  ' 
bility  of  communicating  his  situation  to  to 
friends.  At  length,  by  the  aid  of  his  gnat 
strength  and  agility,  and  with  much  prest-ow 
of  mind,  he  effected  his  escape,  got  clear  of  thr 
blood-stained  city,  reached  the  coast,  and  afta 
hiding  about  for  a  day  or  two,  fdl  io  with  a 
little  fishing  vessel  which  landed  him  in  ta&if 
upon  the  English  coast.  Such  briefly  was  the 
history  of  Grantley's  adventures,  and  the  cutse 
of  his  detention,  a  detention  so  momentous  id 
its  consequences. 

Grantley  now  took  leave  of  me ;  be  seemed 
anxious  to  get  away  before  Mortlake's  retun ; 
and,  indeed,  I  dreaded  so  much  an  acddeotil 
meeting  between  the  two,  that  I  was  onhr  too 
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;lad  when  I  saw  him  mount  his  horse,  and  ride 
.way  in  the  direction  of  the  village,  which  was 
he  opposite  road  to  that  by  which  Mortlake 
eould  come  home. 


VOL.   III. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

I  DO  not  think  Grantley  had  been  out  of 
sight  ten  minutes,  and  I  nas  still  in  the  garden 
walking  up  and  down  when  Morllake  did 
return,  so  that  Grantley  was  only  just  away  in 
time. 

He  joined  me  as  I  was  walking  bnsldj 
towards  the  house  to  avoid  him. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  he  was  veiy  mvA 
out  of  humour,  and  I  was  not  long  k^  in 
ignorance  of  the  cause. 

"  The  deuce  take  these  country  tradesmoi,'' 
said  he,  "  I  can't  find  a  decent  ring  in  all 
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small  enough  to  fit  Edith.  How  she  could  be 
fio  awkward  as  to  drop  the  one  I  bought  her 
I  can't  conceive,  unless  it  was  done  on  purpose 
—but  that  won't  help  her ! — and  such  a  set 
of  blind  bats  as  you  have  got  for  servants. 
Ill  have  another  hunt  for  that  ring.     However, 

the  paltry  jeweller  in  E has  promised  to 

have  one  ready  by  Wednesday  or  Thursday  at 
latest,  and  I  shall  ride  in  again  for  it,  if  the 
other  does  not  turn  up,  for  there's  not  a 
creature  one  can  trust  to  do  anything  for  one." 

Mortlake's  whole  tone  was  so  bitter  and  ill- 
humoured,  that  I  gained  a  further  insight  into 
the  trials  my  poor  Edith  would  have  to  endiu-e. 
How  would  her  gentle,  timid  disposition  ever 
be  able  to  support  itself  against  such  a 
temper? 

"  What  has  Edith  been  doing  all  day  ?"  he 
then  asked  abruptly. 

*'She  has  kept  her  room.  She  has  been 
very  ill  all  day." 

L  2 
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"  Nonsense !"  exclaimed  he,  "  a  mere  pretaict 
to  avoid  me  1  I  tell  you  vvbat,  Rachel,  I  am 
nearly  tired  of  all  this  affectation." 

"  If  you  are,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  not  too  Ul« 
yet.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Mr.  Mortlake,  I 
tliink  Edith  is  as  unsuited  to  your  tastes  as  you 
are  to  hers.  I  do  oot  think  she  will  make  yoa 
t\\e  least  happy." 

••  She  had  better  try,"  he  said,  "  or  it  will  be 
the  worse  for  her.  I  can  be  independent  of 
her,  and  if  she  does  not  amuse  me,  I  cu 
amuse  myself  elsewhere ;  but  it  will  be  difierent 
with  her !  She  will  be  as  much  in  my  povir 
as  this,"  clasping  his  fingers  tightly  round  bis 
riding  whip,  "  so  she  had  better — and  I  would 
recommend  her  friends  to  impress  this  upoo 
her  mind — try  to  be  amiable.  I  hate  and 
detest  martyrs !  and  to  have  one  in  one's  wife 
would  be  too  insupportable  1" 

"  You  will  have  no  right  to  complain,  Mr. 
Mortlake ;    Edith    has    never    pretended   tfae 
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slightest  affection  for  you,  and  you  cannot 
expect  her  to  be  happy  with  you." 
'  "  Then  she  must  feign  it,"  said  he.  "  I  have 
performed  my  share  of  the  conditions  hand- 
somely, and  I  expect  her  to  do  the  same.  I 
know  what  you  are  driving  at — ^but  do  not 
flatter  yourself.  If  she  was  dead  she  should 
be  married  to  me  !  As  my  wife,  she  shall  have 
everything  any  reasonable  or  unreasonable 
woman  can  require  to  make  her  hhppy.  If  she 
chooses  to  be  miserable,  I  will  indulge  her.  also 
in  that  fancy.  She  shall  be  as  miserable  or 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  she  likes." 

"  Poor  Edith  !"  said  I,  "  I  do  not  think  you 
need  trouble  yourself  to  provide  her  with  fresh 
cause." 

"  And  mark  me,  Rachel,  any  one  detected 
in  fostering  her  morbid  appetite  for  melancholy 
shall  be  banished  from  my  doors.  My  wife 
shall  have  no  visitors  but  those  who  suppose 
her  to  be  as  happy  as  she  ought  to  be. 
Do  you  understand  ?     You  love  your  sister,  I 
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hdaeve,  and  vou  are  fond  of  each  other's 
sodrtj/ 

"  Ymi  surely  will  not  prevent  us  seeing  each 
other?" 

"  On  tbe  contrary.  I  shall  always  be  delighud 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  your  company.  In 
bet,  Esther  aod  1  have  arranged  all  that.  You 
will  live  nith  us,  and  Esther  will  not  be  tbc 
poorer — ^you  undeistand — that  ta,  provided,  u 
I  said  before,'  that  my  wife  is  happy.  If  she 
is  not,  as  it  would  be  crud  to  expose  you  to 
the  ^ht  of  so  much  suffenBg,  neither  EdiUi 
nor  myself  would  be  so  selfish  as  to  invite  yoa 
to  visit  us      Grantley  has  been  here." 

These  words  dropped  from  his  lips  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  that  I  was  quite  takea 
by  surprise. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?"  I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh,  be  has  then  ?  I  was  not  quite  sum 
What  a  bad  conspirator  you  make,  Rathd!" 
laughing  sneeringly.  "  Why  did  not  you  tdt 
me  that  he  had  not  ?     I  mi^t  possiUy  hire 
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bebeved  you,  for  it  was  only  an  idea  of  mine. 
As  you  have  told  me  one  untruth,  you  might  as 
weQ  have  told  me  another." 

"  An  untruth,  Sir  !  What  do  you 
mean  V' 

^^  You  said  Edith  had  kept  her  room  all 
day." 

"  She  has." 

"  Pah !  as  if  I  believed  you !  Or  did 
you  take  that  Grantley  to  see  her  there  V^ 

"They  did  not  meet,  Sir,  I  assure  you," 
said  I. 

^  Oh,  nonsense  !  Come,  Rachel,  invent 
something  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  my 
beUeving !" 

"  I  dare  say  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  credit 
such  heroic  self-denial!"  I  replied.  "But 
it  is  true,  nevertheless." 

He  glanced  at  my  face  with  that  cold,  pene- 
trating glance  of  his.  I  presume  he  saw  some- 
thing there  which  satisfied   him   of  the  truth 
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He  seemed  very  anxious  to  know  what  Louis 
iiad  said,  and  when  he  found  that  he  considered 
this  dreadful  marriage  under  the  circumstances 
inevitable,  he  appeared  greatly  relieved.  No 
loubt  he  felt  that  his  having  sanctioned  it,  as 
it  were,  relieved  himself  from  a  heavy  weight  of 
-esponsibility. 

We  were  not  long  left  in  peace. 

Esther     soon     bustled     in,     inquiring    for 

"  Oh,  there  you  are !"  she  exclaimed,  per- 
3eiving  me.  "I  have  been  hunting  for  you 
everywhere !  You  must  come  and  help, 
Rachel — ^there  is  so  much  to  be  done!  The 
mantua-maker  is  cutting  out  Edith's  wedding- 
yown — ^you  must  go  and  help  her  make  it — 
[  must  have  a  new  dress,  and  so  must  you, 
[  suppose,  and  if  you  don't  help,  they  will 
oever  be  ready  in  time !  This  is  Saturday 
aight.  Monday  —  Tuesday  —  Wednesday — 
rhursday !"  counting  on  her  fingers,  "  only 
four  days  more — I  don't  count  Sunday — and 
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then  this  fuss  will  be  over !  And  tbertJ 
Augustus  asking  for  Edith !  For 
sake  do  go  and  fetch  her  down!  Sbe  t 
better  not  try  his  patience  this  way  whtn  sbt 
is  married — that  is  all  !" 

"  Edith  19  not  coming  down  to-night." 
said  I. 

"  Ridiculous  I  What  is  the  good  of  makii^ 
all  this  to-do  ?  Why  does  not  she  resign 
herself  to  her  good  fortune  like  a  sensible  giiif 
Well,  if  you  won't  make  her  come  down,  jou 
must  make  her  excuses  to  Mortlake !  I'm 
sure  I  shan't !  He  is  as  angry  now  as  he 
can  be !  Mr.  Grantley  has  been  here  I  find, 
and  you  have  been  trying  to  persuade  Aogustns 
that  £^tb  and  he  did  not  meet" 

"You  do  not  question  that  fact,  Esther 
asked  I,  indignantly. 

"  Who — I  ?"  replied  she,  with  a  laugb. 
"  My  dear  Rachel,  you  must  be  aware  thit  I 
am  not  of  a  very  credulous  nature !  Howenr," 
she  contiaued,  "  I  thiok  you  did  quite  li^ 
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not  to  tell  him.  It  is  very  absurd  of  Augustus, 
makiog  such  a  fuss  about  it,  for  I  can't  see 
where  was  the  harm  if  they  liked  it,  as  they 
are  iiot  likely  to  have  another  chance.  But 
when  men  are  in  love  they  are  so  ridiculous ! 
I  shall  advise  dear  Edith  not  to  provoke  her 
husband's  jealousy  by  indulging  in  melancholy. 
Such  a  pity  to  make  oneself  unhappy  when  it 
cannot  possibly  do  one  any  good!  There  is 
Mortlake  calling  again!  Now  do,  Rachel, 
persuade  Edith  to  come  down-stairs !  He 
¥rill  be  so  cross  if  he  does  not  see  her." 

"  Let  him  !"  said  I ;  "  I  shall  not  disturb  my 
aister.     He  is  not  master  yet !" 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  please.  Edith  will 
know  better  than  to  thwart  him  some  day ! 
At  any  rate,  come  yourself,  Rachel,  for  I 
declare  there  is  no  time  to  lose — such  a  host 
of  things  to  be  done !" 

I  followed  her  to  the  work-room,  too  happy 
to  be  relieved  from  any  further  importunity 
about  Edith.      Here  was  the  mantua-maker  in 
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a  perfsct  snow-storm  of  white  lawn,  while 
white  ribbons,  cutting  and  basting  and  stitchai| 
all  at  once,  it  appeared  to  me. 

"  Look,   Rachel,"   said  Esther,   "  is  not 
beautiful  lawn  ?     Fifteen  shillings  a  yard !    TIb 
most    expensive  that   could  be  bought 

.     Though  it  is   made  in  such  a  hmry, 

Edith's  gowD  will  be  lovely.  See,  I  bare  beca 
rummaging  in  her  drawers  while  you  were  awav, 
and  have  found  plenty  of  your  aunt's  lace  to 
trim  it,  and  to  spare.  As  there  is  more  Uan 
she  will  want,  I  shall  borrow  some  to  trim  mj 
cap ;  it  is  a  pity  it  should  be  wasted)  is  it 
not?  Besides,  what  will  she  want  with  all 
this  old-fashioned  lace  after  she  is  married  f 
She  may  trim  her  petticoats  with  Bnissds,  if 
she  likes,  lucky  girl !  There,  sit  down  and 
set  to  work  !  There  is  my  gown  to  be  made, 
remember,  so  there  ia  no  time  to  lose." 

I  did  as  I  was  desired.  How  unwiDiiigly 
my  fingers  worked  at  the  decorations  of  my 
poor  victim  sister  may  easily  be  imagined. 
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y^  The  mantua-maker  was  full  of  the  splendid 
match  my  sister  was  about  to  make.  The 
whole  country  was  talking  about  it,  and  every 
(me  was  rejoiced  that  a  Longwood  would  once 
more  reign  at  the  old  Hall,  she  said. 

"  To  be  sure,  Miss,"  she  continued,  "  how 
country  folks  do  talk !  and  how  little  they  do 
know  about  what  really  is  going  to  happen! 
I  am  sure  this  will  be  quite  a  lesson  to  me  for 
the  future,  not  to  give  ear  to  the  like.  Why, 
Miss,  the  whole  country  would  have  it  that 
Miss  Edith  was  gomg  to  be  married  to  Parson 
Grantley's  son — a  very  nice  young  gentleman 
I  am  told  he  is,  but  nothing  of  such  a  match 
as  this  is !  Much  more  suitable  for  a  young 
lady  like  Miss  Edith,  certainly.  How  the 
folks  could  get  it  into  their  heads  about  Mr. 
Grantley,  I  can't  think.  However,  Friday 
will  convince  the  most  obstinate,  Miss,  won't 
itr 

Thus  the  little  woman  prattled  away,  snipping 
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aod  stitclimg  all  the  while  with  miracoloui 
velocity  ;  while  I,  with  the  scam  pinned  to  my 
knee,  sewed  slowly  on,  devoutly  wishing  fhsi 
lawn,  lace,  and  ribbon,  to  say  nothing  of  tht 
voluble  sempstress,  were  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Red  Se^  or  any  other  such  like  receptacle 
for  unwelcome  articles. 

And  then  Mortlake  came  in — I  am  cotno 
he  did  so  to  plague  me — asking  aD  nianoer 
of  questions,  what  this  was  for — and  yvhat  tbat— 
and  what  she  was  to  wear  upon  her  head — nd 
what  upon  her  shouldera?  till  I  wished  hiai 
in  the  same  safe  place  with  the  maatua-maktr 
and  the  ribbons  ;  while  she,  poor  little  womuit 
simpered,  and  curtsied,  and  tittered,  and  asked 
him  whether  this  would  not  be  "  sweet  P"  aid 
whether  he  did  not  think  his  lovely  bride  would 
look  quite  charmiitg  in  that?  and  whether  be 
did  not  think  the  cut  of  this  sleeve  qoifc 
"  heavenly  ?"  "  Just  the  latest  feshion  from 
town,  Sir!** 
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M(»ilake  looked  aside  at  me,  and  whispered 
omething  about  his  grandmother.  However, 
le  professed  to  be  highly  satisfied  with  every* 
liing,  and  left  the  little  dress-maker  perfectly 
enchanted  with  his  condescension  and  amia- 
nlity.  So  little  do  people  know  what  is  really 
;he  state  of  the  case ! 

"To  be  sure,  Miss,"  said  she,  when  he 
ivas  gone,  '*  what  a  nice  young  gentleman ! 
^d  to  take  such  notice  of  everything  too  I 
rhere's  not  many  bridegrooms  would  take  the 
trouble  to  come  and  inquire  about  the  bridal 
iress  as  he  does !  I  suppose  he  loves  Miss 
Edith  a  deal !  Well,  she  is  a  lucky  young 
[ady,  certainly,  to  get  such  a  handsome  fortune 
etnd  such  a  nice,  pleasant  young  gentleman  into 
the  bargain;  and  I  only  hope,  Miss,  I  may 
bave  work  of  this  kind  to  do  for  you  some 
day  !  Perhaps  report,  Miss,  only  made  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  whOy  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Grantley,  and  we  shall  have  another  wedding 
Boon  at  the  Grange." 
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I  did  not  think  it  the  least  worth  wlule  ti 
undeceive  her,  but  let  her  chatter  on,  tiD  quit* 
wearied  out,  I  left  this  dvie  de  dentelle  to  tbt 
exercise  of  her  profession,  and  went  up-sta^ 
to  my  poor  E^ith. 


J 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  days  rolled  wearily,  but  only  too 
swiftly  on.  Every  morning  we  awoke  with 
the  consciousness  that  four-and-twenty  hours 
less  lay  between  us  and  Friday.  I  almost 
began  to  question  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  better  for  Edith  to  have  been  spared 
these  days  of  agonizing  expectation ;  it  seemed 
as  harassing  to  wait  in  expectation  of  certain 
coming  evil,  as  of  uncertain  coming  good. 
I  actually  longed  for  Friday  to  be  over ;  for 
the  worst,  as  I  supposed  it,  to  be  past.      In 
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How  full  of  tender  earnest  solicitude  about  her. 
To  hear  him  you  would  have  thought  that 
she  was  the  only  one  who  required  sympathy 
and  compassion.  One  glance  at  his  counten- 
ance, however,  was  sufficient  to  assure  the 
beholder  that  Edith  was  not  the  only  sufferer. 
How  my  heart  bled  for  him  ! 

Thursday  came  at  length,  the  day  before  the 
wedding. 

I  have  mentioned  that  it  was  arranged 
between  Mortlake  and  Esther  at  first,  that 
a  few  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  acquaintance 
rather  of  Mortlake's  than  of  our's,  for  we  lived 
such  retired  lives  that  we  were  hardly  on 
visiting  terms  with  any,  should  be  asked  to  the 
wedding-breakfast;  but  this  idea  had  after- 
wards been  abandoned,  in  consequence  of 
Edith's  state  of  health;  more,  however,  I 
believe,  out  of  consideration  for  Mortlake's 
amour  propre  than  for  Edith's  wishes.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  exposing  her  evident 
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state  of  suffering  to  the  comments  and  reimtks 
of  the  neighbourhood.  The  marriage  was 
to  be  strictly  private,  none  attending  except  Sir 
Josi'ph,  and  Edith's  ovm  family. 

In  spite  of  ihis,  however,  and  of  Esther's 
professed  hatred  of  fuss,  there  was  a  gttaX 
to-do  in  the  bouse  as  the  fatal  day  approached. 
Esther  seemed  quite  unable  to  sit  &tilL  Sbe 
was  popetually  ruDDiDg  about;  oow  in  the 
work-room,  hindering  the  mantua-maker  with 
her  injunctions  to  "  get  on !"  now  in  the 
kitchen,  now  in  the  parlour,  soling  things 
"  straight,"  disarranging,  to  arrange  again. 
The  whole  house  seemed  in  a  aerroiis  fever. 

On  HiuTsday  morning,  Mortlake  caDed 
tather    earlier    than    usual.       He   was    going 

into  E about  the  ring,  which    had  not 

arrived  as  he  expected.  He  was  evidendy  in 
an  ill-humour.  Before  he  went  he  insisted 
uopn  seeing  Edith.  "  He  wished  to  speak  to 
her  alone,"  be  said,  "  and   come    she  must" 
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I  accordingly  went  for  her,  and  leaning  upon 
my  arm  she  entered  the  study. 

He  had  not  seen  her  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
seemed  struck  by  her  appearance  of  suffering. 
He  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  to  the  sofa. 
With  the  other  Edith  still  clung  to  me ;  and  I 
made  no  movement  to  leave  her.  Whether 
Mortlake  felt  sorry  for  her  then,  I  know  not, 
but  he  made  no  objection  to  my  remaining; 
however,  his  manner  and  tone  betrayed  little 
sympathy. 

"  You  look  very  un-bridelike,  Edith,"  he 
began :  "  I  never  saw  a  more  deplorable  coun- 
tenance. After  to-morrow,  1  shall  expect  you 
to  look  very  different.  Nobody  forced  you  into 
this  marriage,  remember :  it  was  your  own  free 
choice.  Listen  to  me,  Edith.  If  you  are  cheer- 
ful and  obliging,  I  dare  say  we  shall  get  on  very 
well  together.  But  you  must  love  me,  do  you 
hear — not  that  I  care  much  about  such  nonsense 
one  way  or  another ;  but  if  you  do  not  love  me. 
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Oh,  for  myself,  I  dare  say  I  shall  find  means  to 
console  me." 

Eklith  clasped  her  hands  before  her  eyes. 
The  frightful  reality  of  her  future  life  seemed 
to  stare  her  in  the  face.  Abhorring  her 
husband  !  loving  another ! — ^yes,  indeed,  the 
chain  would  gnaw  into  her  heart ! 

"  Ah !"  she  cried,  springing  to  her  feet, 
knitting  her  hands  tight  together,  and  pressing 
them  against  her  brow — the  very  concentration 
of  agony,  **  will  nothing  save  me  ?  Oh  !  Mr. 
Mortlake !  Mr.  Mortlake  !  save  me — save  yoxu*- 
self!  That  life  will  be  too  horrible!  You 
cannot  love  me ! — you  do  not  love  me !  yoiu* 
words  are  not  those  of  love !  Release  me  from 
this  dreadful  promise ! — only  release  me !  How 
can  it  make  you  happy?  what  good  can  it  do 
you  ?  You  will  be  miserable — miserable — 
yourself." 

"  You  are  extremely  considerate,"  he  replied. 
"  But  I  shall  not  be  miserable.     I  can  provide 
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He  threw  his  arms  around  her,  clasped  her 
to  him  as  if  with  a  vice,  kissed  her,  and  left 
bhe  room. 

Edith  remained  standing  for  some  moments 
where  he  had  left  her,  till  we  heard  the  sound 
of  his  horse's  feet  galloping  past  the  window ; 
then  she  took  my  hand,  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  we  went  up-stairs. 

"  Ah,  here  you  are  at  last !"  sounded  Esther's 
unwelcome  voice,  as  we  entered  oiu*  room.  "  I 
and  Miss  Smith  have  been  waiting  for  you 
this  hour !  You  must  try  on  your  things,  dearest 
Edith,"  Edith  had  again  become  "  dearest." 
^^  They  might  not  fit  at  the  last  moment,  and 
then  what  should  we  do !  what  would  dear 
Augustus  say  to  us  ?" 

Miss  Smith  darted  upon  my  sister  like  a 
little  harpy,  quickly  unfastened  her  dress,  and 
tried  on  the  bridal  robes.  Edith  submitted 
with  the  utmost  patience,  to  all  the  little 
criticisms  and  bursts  of  admiration,  to  which 
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What  were  worldly  interests  to  her,  henceforth  ? 
The  only  stipulation,  or  rather  I  should  say, 
request,  which  she  had  made  was,  that  I  should 
not  be  separated  from  her ;  and  Mortlake 
had  conditionally  granted  it  to  her.  I  believe 
he  thought  that  my  society  was  the  only  thing 
m  the  world  she  would  henceforth  care  about, 
and  that  the  threat  of  depriving  her  of  it, 
would  be  in  future  a  useful  rod  to  hold  in 
terror  em  over  her  head. 

He  seemed  to  enter  upon  his  marriage  with 
feelings  as  hostile  to  his  wife,  as  hers  were 
antipathetic  to  him ;  to  prepare  himself  for 
a  life-long  struggle  with  her  if  she  showed 
herself  in  the  least  unamenable  to  his  discipline. 
I  believe  there  was  really  something  agreeable 
to  his  natiu'e  in  the  idea  of  the  excitement  of 
breaking  her  in  to  humiliating  submission  in 
all  respects.  He  had  been  a  cruel  boy,  and 
looked  forward  to  tormenting  his  wife  with 
the  same  wicked  pleasure  that  it  had  given  him, 
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when  young,  to  tormwit  some  unfortumte  nnd 
bcaudfiil  bird.  Perhaps,  could  his  vanity  ham 
been  flattered  hv  the  idea  of  affection  on  Edith's 
side,  his  heart  might  have  b«en  soAeoed,  and 
his  character  nitimatejy  improvn] ;  but  sail 
an  idea  was  utterly  impossible.  He  knew 
Edith  Wed  him  not-,  he  knew  ftirtber  (hit 
she  loved  another,  and  this  certainly  wranUed, 
and  would  for  erer  wiankle,  in  his  breast 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  with  &k 
consdousness  he  ever  could  hare  carried  tbrtpt^ 
the  engagement  ;  hut  I  believe  there  is  notUng 
a  crud  and  depraved  heart  will  not  do  for  the 
sake  of  revenge.  He  bated  Grantley  with 
the  hatred  of  a  demon  ;  hated  him  as  darkness 
hates  the  light  To  obtain  this  "  delidoos" 
revenge  I  believe  there  was  nothing  shnrt 
of  his  onu  life  that  he  would  not  have 
sacrificed.  Indeed,  I  doubt  wheth^  be  would 
have  he^tated  at  sacrificing  that,  if  he  cooU 
have  dn^ged  Grantley  with  him  into  the  d)yss. 
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Here,  however,  the  case  was  diflferent.  His 
happiness,  as  he  truly  said,  was  independent 
of  Edith.  If  she  was  miserable,  why  let 
her  be  so  !  Her  sufferings  would  be  her  own 
punishment,  and  he  could  find  other  sources 
of  enjoyment.  He  would  have  succeeded  in 
for  ever  separating  her  from  Grantley !  Let 
them  pine  for  each  other  apart,  if  they 
liked  —  so  much  the  better !  The  longer 
Grantley  suffered,  the  greater  Mortlake's  grati- 
fication. 

I  have  often  wondered  whether  Mortlake 
did  feel  the  least  love  for  Edith.  I  think 
he  must  have  done  in  a  fierce,  bitter  kind  of 
way.  She  was  so  lovely,  and  he  had  a  warm 
admiration  for  beauty  ;  and  she  was  so  gentle, 
so  refined,  so  altogether  feminine.  I  cannot 
suppose  it  possible  for  any  one  to  iiave  seen 
Edith  without  loving  her. 

Esther  was  extremely  busy  preparing  the 
dinner  for  the  expected  guests.     The  long  dis- 
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should   all    be    more    cautious    than    we 


! 


**  L'  occhio  vostxo,  pure,  a  terra  mira ; 
Onde  vi  batte  cbi  tutto  discemo." 

'*  Dear  me !"  exdaimed  Esther,  bustling  in, 
"  you  don't  mean  to  say  you  have  done, 
child?" 

Thinking  my  task  completed,  I  was  leaning 
out  of  the  window  doing  nothing. 

"  Yes,"  I  said,  "  I  am  going  to  clear  away 
the  leaves  and  bits  directly.  I  am  only  resting 
myself.     It  is  so  very  hot  in  the  garden  !" 

"Done!"  exclaimed  Esther,  surveying  my 
work  with  no  small  disdain.  "  Why  there  are 
not  half  flowers  enough  !  I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  shabby  !  I  want  them  here — and 
here— and  here  !  My  dear  Rachel,  upon  such 
an  occasion  as  this — Edith's  first  introduction 
to  Sir  Joseph — I  wish  everything  to  be  so 
particularly  nice! — and  flowers  always  look  so 
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■i^aill  wtt  nothing,  joa  know  I  Dm't  pi 
^■■^v  bnr  voa  uul  Edith  nsed  to  ulMfe 
Ife  nmn  kag  ago,  wfaeo  yoa  were  cxptdin 
Ldois  Gras£l«y  ?  It  used  to  look  so  prrttjl 
I  ipne  for^t  where  yaa  used  to  put  tbcn, 
or  wfaot  5*}a  pot  tbem  in,  but  it  looked  tot 
dA^aCttom  thta.  Don't  you  remember?  I 
MM<  |p  iwi  ask  Edith  how  she  maouged." 

"^^Sb,  BO.  for  Hearm's  sake,  Esther!  I  wiH 
^  md  nthifr  oiore  dowers." 

'^S3a,  teen's  a  good  i^M!     And,  Rachd, 
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light,  and  be  persuaded  what  a  lucky  girl  she 
is !  Mind  you  bring  plenty  of  flowers !"  calling 
after  me  as  I  left  the  room. 

I  was  thoughtfully  gathering  more  of  such 
flowers  as  the  autumn  aflbrded,  the  words  of 
that  mournful  song  in  "  Twelfth  Night "  ringing 
in  my  ear, — 

**  Not  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet,"  &c., 

when  I  heard  a  rustling  in  the  bushes  near, 
and  Grantley  stood  before  me. 

"  I  have  been  watching  for  you  all  day, 
Rachel,"  he  said.  "  I  was  afraid  this  weary 
day  would  have  closed,  and  I  should  not  have 
seen  you.  I  have  been  in  the  lane,  waiting, 
waiting !  At  last  I  could  bear  it  no  longer, 
and  ventured  near  the  house.  How  is 
she?" 

"  She  is  alive,"  said  I ;  "  it  is  as  much  as  I 
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tion !  And  I  am  doing  it  as  quietly  and  com- 
posedly !  Oh,  Louis  !  can  you  spare  me  a  little 
pity  r 

Oh,  how  tenderly  he  dried  the  hot  tears 
fix)m  my  eyes,  and  bade  me  be  patient, 
I  who  had  so  much  less  to  bear  than  he 
had. 

At  the  same  moment  we  were  startled  by 
a  cry  dose  to  us,  and  turning  suddenly  round 
beheld  Edith.  The  path  made  a  sudden  sweep 
near  to  where  we  were  standing,  and  just  at 
the  turn  she  stood*  For  a  moment  she  and 
Grantley  remained  motionless,  gazing  at  each 
other.  Then,  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  they 
both  rushed  forwards,  and  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms. 

Neither  spoke.  Her  face  was  concealed 
against  his  shoulder,  and  he  was  pressmg  kiss 
after  kiss  upon  her  soft,  waving  hair. 

Edith  was  the  first  to  recollect  herself.     She 
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esbicaled  herself  from  poor  Gfantler's  emfancc, 
aad  pushed  him  gentlv  fiwn  her. 

"  Mr  dearest  V  he  exclaimed,  "  I  had  not 
hoped  for  this !" 

"  1  had  not  intended  it,"  she  sadly  replied ; 
"  1  never  thought  you  would  be  here  7  I  most 
go  back — I  ought  to  go  back.  Good  Im, 
Louis !" 

I  wish  I  could  render  the  affecting  taidemess 
of  tone  with  which  she  spoke  these  ample 
words. 

She  turned  to  depart,  but  paused  to  take 
one  last  look  at  him  she  so  trvlj  lored. 
Grantley  flew  to  her,  threw  himself  at  her 
feet,  and  taking  up  the  hem  of  her  dress, 
kissed  it  reverently. 

"  Heaven  bless  you — my  love — my  Edith," 
he  said,  in  heart-broken  accents.  "  We  shall 
never,  never  meet  again  in  this  world.  But, 
Edith,  this  world  will  not  last  for  ever.  Hiis 
must  he  our  consdation.     I  know  that  you  viD 
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do  your  duty.  Oh,  pray  for  me  that  I  may 
be  able  to  do  mine.  In  our  prayers  we  may 
at  least  remember  each  other  !" 

"We  may!"  she  replied,  and  bending  for- 
wards, laid  one  kiss  upon  his  head. 

"Oh,  here  you  are!"  said  a  voice,  and 
Mortlake,  turning  the  treacherous  comer, 
joined  the  party. 

Louis  sprang  to  his  feet,  but  remained 
standing  by  Edith,  as  if  to  protect  her. 

"They  told  me  you  were  in  the  garden. 
Madam,"  Mortlake  continued,  "but  I  was 
not  aware  what  an  agreeable  party  had 
assembled,  or  I  should  have  joined  it  sooner. 
Mr.  Grantley,  I  presume,  in  his  character  of 
divine,  has  been  giving  you  the  nuptial  bene- 
diction ;  but  I  did  not  quite  understand  your 
part  in  the  ceremony." 

Mortlake  spoke  in  the  calm,  half-satirical 
tone  which  was  habitual  to  him ;  but  his  eye 
glared  as  be  glanced  first  at  her  and  then  at 
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passion ;  his  chest  heaved  as  if  it  would  burst. 
The  strong  right  bearded  by  the  weak  wrong^ 
and  yet  the  circumstances  rendering  it  power- 
less !  Surely  never  was  man  more  cruelly 
situated ! 

« Edith  r  he  cried,  "good-bye!  I  sur- 
rend^  you  to  your  own  sense  of  duty.  No 
other  power  on  earth  do  I  acknowledge !  For 
you,  Sir,"  turning  fiercely  upon  Mdrtlake,  "  I 
know  you — ^and  I  know  your  motives  !  Base 
that  you  are,  the  game  I  acknowledge  is  now 
in  your  own  hands !  It  would  be  a  waste  of 
words  to  adjure  you  to  make  a  generous  use 
of  it!  Adieu,  Edith  —  my  love — my  own 
betrothed  bride !"  and  springing  forwards  he 
wrenched  Mortlake's  hand  from  her  arm,  and 
folded  her  to  his  breast.  "  Adieu,  my  only, 
only  love  !  You  have  received  my  first,  now 
take  my  last  embrace !  This  heart  shall  be 
for  ever  faithfiil  to  you !" 

He  placed  her  tenderly  in  my  arms,  which 
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Edith  pushed  it  aside  with  an  expression  of 
the  most  intense  abhorrence,  and  darting  past 
him,  almost  ran  towards  the  house.  I  was 
about  to  follow  her,  but  he  detained  me. 

"  Let  me  go !"  I  exclaimed,  angrily,  "  I  want 
to  follow  my  sister." 

**  She  will  do  much  better  alone.  See,  she 
has  entered  the  house.  I  want  to  talk  to  you, 
Rachel.  I  don't  know  what  there  is  about  you 
— ^though  I  believe  you  do  not  cherish  any 
particular  affection  for  me — ^yet  I  always  feel 
inclined  to  talk  more  openly  to  you  than  any 
one  else !  Let  me  see — what  was  it  ?  That 
fellow  Grantley,  with  his  impudence,  has  put 
everything  else  out  of  my  head !  After  all, 
it  is  natural  he  must  feel  pain  at  parting  with 
such  a  creature  as  Edith.  Do  not  you  think 
he  must  feel  pain,  Rachel  ?" 

Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  I  felt  so  certain 
that  my  reply  in  the  affirmative  would  give 
him  pleasure,  that  I  made  no  answer;  but  I 
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detested  him  more  than  ever,  for  there  «i 
cold-blooded  cruelty  id  his  manner  whidi 
voltcd  me  more  thao  any  other  feature  1 1 
yet  discovered  in  his  perverted  dispositioiL 
am  positive  that  Grantley's  sufiFering,  fiir  frtw 
occasioning  him  a  feeling  of  even  trat 
remorse,  only  increased 'the  gratification  of  ft 
revenge. 

"  What  have  you  to  say  ?"  I  asked,  ita- 
patiently.  "  Be  qoick,  if  you  please — I  wiA 
to  return  to  my  sister." 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  very  grot 
consequence.  By  the  way,  that  fellow  "ntoroe 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  agun." 

"  Thome  !"  I  ocdiumed. 

"Ejtacdy  sol  The  fellow  waylaid  me  on 
my  way  hem  tlus  afternoon.  It  appears  he  is 
not  quite  satisfied  with  my  ansngeroent  about 
his  daughter." 

"  Not  satisfied !" 

"No.      However,  I  told  lum  to  go  about 
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his  business,  or  I  would  have  him  up  about 
Joliffe's  affair.  No  one  has  been  condemned 
yet  for  it,  so  it  is  still  an  open  question,  I 
reminded  him.  The  fellow  had  the  impudence 
to  threaten  me !  However,  that  is  not  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  about.  I  suppose  you 
are  all  ready  for  to-morrow  ?" 

^*  It  was  setded  that  so  it  was  to  be,  was  it 
notr 

'^I  presume,  then,  that  you  have  all  kept 
your  word.  Very  well — so  fer  so  good !  Now, 
as  £dith  must  keep  her  word,  I  wish,  Rachel, 
you  would  impress  upon  her  mind  that  I  shall 
particularly  disUke  her  to  make  any  fuss,  any 
scene  to-morrow.  It  would  not  look  well — 
and  I  hate  fusses  —  I  don't  understand 
them.'* 

**  Edith  is  not  likely  to  make  a  fuss,  as  you 
call  it,"  replied  I. 

"  Very  well — that  is  just  what  I  wish.  She 
may  feel  anything  she  pleases;   I  don't  want 
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it,'*  I  replied,  "  there  is  still  time  for  repentance 
— Oh,  Mr.  Mortlake !  if  you  would — "  joining 
my  hands  imploringly. 

"You  quite  mistake  me,  Miss  Rachel,"  he 
replied,  interrupting  me,  "  I  have  never  yet 
repented  anything  that  I  have  undertaken, 
unless  it  failed — which  I  must  do  myself  the 
justice  to  say  has  not  been  often. — Oh,  no! 
the  feelings  I  allude  to  are  not  in  the  least 
attributable  to  any  absurd  stuff  of  that  kind ! 
It  is  only  an  idea  that  I  have  had,  that  your 
«ster  would  slip  through  my  hands  after  all. 
Ah!  I  see  you  look  delighted  at  the  idea. 
But  do  not  flatter  yourself;  no  genii  will 
descend  to  deliver  her — no  miracle  will  be 
wrought  in  her  behalf  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  was  afraid  of ;  I  was  afraid  she  might  break 
her  promise,  or — die;  but  I  see  now  that 
she  has  too  much  good  sense  to  do  either." 

"  Good  sense  !"  I  repeated. 

"Well,  then — good  principle,  goodness.     I 
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do  believe   in  her  goodness.       It  is  the  bit 
thing  I  ever  did  believe  in,  1  think." 

"  You  may  well  believe  in  it  1"  I  replied.  "  It  ■ 
has  been  sorely  tried — "  I 

"And  may  be  more,  before  we  have  dew  I 
with  each  other,  you  think,"  said  he,  iotemipt-V 
iog  me,  with  his  short  dry  laugh.  '*  But  yon 
need  have  no  fears  about  her,  if  she  bebans 
|M:operly.  She  will  have  been  the  swed  in- 
stniment  of  my  sweet  revenge,  and  I  shall  cfaeriA 
her   accordingly.       Besides,  I    really    do  lore 
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sdence;  but  I  have  both,  and  I  shudder  to 
think  of  the  justice  that  will  one  day — sooner 
or  later — revenge  my  unhappy  sister !  I  could 
almost  find  it  in  my  heart  to  pity  you^  even 
more  than  I  do  her !" 

"You  are  extremely  generous,  upon  my 
honour !  and  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you, 
but  you  may  reserve  it  all  for  your  friend,  Mr. 
Grantley.  He  will  require  your  pity  more 
than  either  of  us.  Wait  a  little,  and  you  will 
see  how  happy  Edith  will  be ;  and  how  she  wiU 
wrap  herself  round  in  the  luxuries  that  I  will 
shower  upon  her,  and  how  if  she  ever  thinks 
of  the  poor  parson  at  all,  it  will  be  with  a 
kind  of  half-contemptuous,  half-patronizmg 
compassion.  When  it  comes  to  that,  I  shan't 
mind  presenting  Grantley  with  a  Kving !" 

"  Mr.  Mortlake !"  I  exclaimed,  turning  sud- 
denly roimd  upon  him ;  "  I  believe — " 

"  Well — what  do  you  believe  ?  that  I  am 
a  rather  better  fellow  than  you  expected  ?" 
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yet,  Edith  1  What  a  terrible  dawdle  you  are  ! 
I  am  sure,  I  sent  you  word  that  Sir  Joseph 
had  arrived,  at  least  half  an  hour  ago.  Come, 
make  haste  !  make  haste !  I  declare  you  are 
as  indolent  as  Philip.  Augustus  will  never 
stand  this  sort  of  thing,  I  assure  you ;  I  never 
dared  keep  him  waiting  three  minutes,  when 
I  lived  in  the  Hall.  My  dear  child,  you  have 
no  idea  what  a  temper  he  has !  and  dinner 
vnll  be  served  immediately.  Come,  Rachel ! 
Rachel  1  make  haste.  Shall  I  send  up  the 
maid  to  assist  you  ?  But  she  is  so  much  wanted 
in  the  kitchen !  That  is  right,  Rachel ;  do 
up  her  hair,  quick  !  Now  for  her  dress.  No, 
no,  not  her  black  one ;  what  a  goose  you  are, 
Rachel !  She  must  put  on  one  of  the  new 
ones  that  came  from  town  to-day.  There, 
I  declare  she  looks  something  like  now.  As 
for  you,  Rachel,  never  mind  about  yourself — 
nobody  will  ever  notice  you.      Edith  won't 
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come  down  without   you,   I   am  afraid ; 
Augustus  will  be  quite  tired  of  waiting." 

She  offered  to  take  Edith's  arm  to  lead  id 
down  stairs,  but  Edith,  who  had  dll  noj 
submitted  passively  to  all  her  directions,  poij 
tively,  though  silently  declined  to  take  j[ 
Esther  had  to  walk  on  before  us  alone.  I 

Sir  Joseph  was  sitting  on  the  sofa,  pompood 
talking  to  Philip.  He  had  hardlv  altera 
in  the  least,  since  I  had  last  seen  him,  somi 
twelve  or  more  years  before.  The  same  dri« 
up,  yellow  face,  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile  o 
patronising  affability,  as  Mortlake,  who  hai 
been  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  irritaledli 
waiting  for  our  appearance,  took  Exlith's  hand 
and  presented  her, 

"Madam,"  said  Sir  Joseph,  "  I  am  h^ipr 
to  make  your  further  acquaintance,  and  h^py 
to  inform  you  that  I  approve  on  the.  whcje 
of  my  son's  selection.  I  might  have  looked 
for  a  fortune,  certainly — but  money,  Madam," 
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waving  his  hand  majestically^  'Ms  no  object 
with  me — no  object!  Therefore,  I  must 
entreat  you  to  feel  no  uneasiness  upon  that 
accoimt,  though  of  course  it  is  natural  you 
should  be  sensible  of  your  disadvantage.  But, 
my  dear  Madam,  what  is  money  ?  when  the 
heart — ^the  heart,  you  know — " 

Here  Sir  Joseph  stuttered  and  became  em- 
barrassed, as  people  always  do,  when  they  talk 
about  things  they  do  not  understand. 

"  In  short.  Madam,"  continued  Sir  Joseph, 
''  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  trust  you  will 
not  distress  yourself  with  any  considerations  of 
the  disadvantage,  which  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  you  may  have  entailed  upon  my 
son  by — ^in  short  Madam,  by  attracting  his 
regard.  It  may  relieve  your  mind,  in  this 
respect.  Madam,  to  be  assured,  that  it  is  a 
gratification  to  me  to  consider — in  short  a 
great  gratification — I  will  say  a  high  grati- 
fication— to   consider,  I   say,  that   my  grand- 
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childreQ — in   short    that    my   son's    heir, 
in  all  probability  cl^m  descent  from  the  andi 
family  of  Longwood — at  least  on  the  femdl 
side." 

Sir  Joseph  drew  himself  up  to  the  extori 
of  his  small  height  upon  tinisbing  this  spiendji 
speech,  and  raising  Edith's  hand  to  his  shriveM 
lips,  kissed  it  with  affected  gallantrv. 

I  do  not  thinli  I  could  have  stood  the 
extraordinary  conclusion  of  his  discourse  with 
any  show  of  propriety  at  any  other  time ;  and 
even  now,  strange  as  it  may  iippear,  I  could 
hardly  keep  my  countenance.  It  is  with  Ui 
usual  truth  that  our  great  poet  has  introduced 
the  comic  musicians  at  Juliet's  death-bed ; 
jarring  as  the  contrast  strikes  upon  our  feelings, 
the  burlesque  often  clashes  with  the  most  tragic 
moments  of  our  lires. 

As  for  Edith  she  underwent  it  all  as  if  she 
were  made  of  marble.  I  beheve  Sir  Jose^ 
was  flattered  by  her  manner,  which  he  attributed 
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to  diffidence.  The  parvenu  considered  it  as  a 
tribute  to  his  importance.  Mordake  rather 
avoided  her  than  otherwise,  fearing  no  doubt 
to  excite  in  her  some  appearance  of  dislike. 
To  the  rest  of  us  he  rattled  away  with  a  flow  of 
the  most  exuberant  spirits,  and  acted  the  happy 
bridegroom  to  perfection. 

Philip  looked  at  Edith's  passive  face  and 
seemed  satisfied. 

"  I  am  so  glad,"  he  whispered  to  me  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  "  to  see  Edith  so  quiet. 
She  seems  quite  reconciled — I  am  so  very 
glad !" 

I  could  only  shake  my  head ;  and  thought  of 
poor  Grantley,  wondering  how  he  was  passing 
this  wretched  evening. 

It  was  quite  late  when  Sir  Joseph  took  his 
departure.  It  was  a  lovely  moonlight  night, 
and  Mortlake  desired  his  groom  to  ride  home 
after  the  coach,  as  he  intended  following 
presently. 
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Edith  took  advantage  of  the  bustle  attendmg 
Sir  Josrph's  departure,  to  make  her  escape  to 
her  own  room.  Philip  abo  retired,  and  Mort- 
hke  reinained  with  Esther  settling  the  final 
arraogeiDeots  for  the  oest  day's  ceremoay.  At 
bst  about  half-past  dei'eii  o'clock  he  also  went 
away  and  I  beard  the  h&H  door  close  after  hiiD, 
Bikd  his  footsteps  pasang  rapidly  through  tbe 
gardea  lu  the  little  gate,  where  bis  bone  wa& 
watting  for  biin. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  weddiDg  morning  broke  in  sOent 
beauty. 

I  turned  in  impatient  anger  from  the 
window,  and  closed  it  again  to  shut  out  the 
soft  autumn  air,  and  the  song  of  the  cheerful 
robin  who  was  perched  upon  a  shrub  dose  by. 
Even  the  heavens  seemed  to  have  no  sympathy 
with  our  distress.  The  bright  sun,  the  bright 
autumn  flowers,  glistening  in  the  dew,  looked 
80  happy;  and  nature  has  generally  so  much 
comfort   for    her    children  !      I  should  have 
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wished  the  sky  to  hare  frowned  and  mtj^ 
the   de«d    which    onist    this   dav   be 
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I  tDTOfd,  as  1  SKW,  h»dlj,  impatiendy,  frn 
the  window,  and  went  to  Etfitfa's  bed. 

She  was  asleep.  One  has  beaid  of  vietinB 
deeping  upon  the  reck. 

I  would  not  awaken  her ;  I  could  fane 
wished  she  mi^t  have  slept  on  for  enr. 
There  was  a  swee<  placid  smile  upon  ber 
POUntenaDce ;  siirdy  she  must  have  been  with 
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"What?**  said  Esther,  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"  not  up  yet  ?  At  all  events  you  might  have 
dressed,  Rachel.  We  shall  he  late  if  you  do 
not  bestir  yourself.  And  am't  we  lucky  in 
the  morning  ?  Such  a  lovely  day  !  I  was 
up  at  five  o'clock  to  look  out  of  window.  It 
would  have  been  such  a  nuisance  to  have  had 
a  wet  day — ^it  spoils  one's  things  so,  for  the 
carriages  can't  drive  up  to  the  door,  you  know. 
By  the  way,  did  I  tell  you  ?  Augustus  sends  a 
carriage  to  take  us  to  church.  Of  course  he 
goes  himself  in  his  beautiful  new  chariot-Hso 
considerate  of  him  sending  the  carriage  for 
us  !  He  does  every  thing  in  such  a  gentleman- 
like way.  Well,  to  be  siu^  it  is  a  fine  thing 
for  Edith!  She  is  a  very  lucky  girl — who 
ever  would  have  dreamt  of  her  making  such 
a  fine  match  after  all !  Ah !  now  she  is 
beginning  to  wake  up,  so  I  will  go.  Her  dress 
18  all  laid  out  in  the  blue  room.     Don't  dawdle 
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vanished.     She  was  as  pale  and  as  cold  as  a 
corpse. 


**  It  is  half  past  eight,  girls !"  cried  Esther, 
bustling  in  again ;  '^  I  have  just  stepped  in 
to  see  how  you  are  getting  on.  You  have  not 
done  much,  I  see !  I  never  knew  any  one 
such  a  dawdle  as  you  are,  Rachel!  and,  my 
dearest  Edith,  how  pale  you  look  !  Well,  to 
be  sure,  it  is  very  natural-tone's  wedding  day 
is  a  very  nervous  thing  after  all !  I  am  sure 
I  felt  nervous  enough  when  I  married !  I  will 
send  in  Betsy  with  the  dress.  You  will  soon 
have  done  Edith's  hair,  I  see,  Rachel.  Can  I 
help  you  ?  She  likes  you  to  do  it  best  does 
she  ?  Well,  one  must  not  be  surpised,  as  it 
win  be  the  last  time.  You  will  have  a  maid 
of  your  own  to  do  it  to-morrow,  Edith — a  real 
French  maid !  Only  fancy !  Well,  you  are  a 
hidcy  girl,  to  be  sure !     I  say,  Rachel,  when 
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Edith  is  dressed  I  shall  waot  you  down  st4 
I  have  the  chocolate  to  make,  and  a  hunAI 
things  to  look  to  ;  I  must  say,  I  am  glaA 
wedding  does  not  come  every  day  !  not  tK 
I  mind  the  trouble  or  the  pxpense  eil^ 
when  it  is  one  that  both  Philip  and  I  aji 
prove  of  so  highly  as  we  do !  Well,  I  im 
be  gone  now.  I  have  such  a  heap  of  tha|f 
to  do." 

And  away  she  hurried  again. 

By  the  time  I  had  dressed  Edith's  hw 
Betsy  appeared  with  the  wedding  dress,  snf 
the  bride's  toilette  was  now  soon  completed 
All  brides  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  "  look« 
uncommonly  well"  in  their  bridal  attire,  but  m 
poor  Edith  looked  too  wan  and  suffering  to  bi 
beautifiil.  Hardly  any  remains  of  her  usu* 
loveliness  were  to  be  traced  in  the  dull  am 
heavy  eye,  the  pale  and  hollow  cheek,  the  8l(« 
and  languid  movements.  Misery — real  miso] 
— is  a  bard  task-master,  and  Edith  had  bea 
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bearing  a  heavy  load  for  many  weeks.  Hers 
had  been  no  '*  delicate  distress." 

When  she  was  dressed,  she  requested  that 
she  might  be  left  quite  alone.  She  wished  to 
see  no  one — not  even  me — till  the  carriage 
arrived  to  convey  her  to  chiu'ch.  It  was  now 
nearly  nine  o'clock.  An  hour  and  a  half  more 
and  the  carriage  would  arrive. 

I  went  down  stairs  as  Esther  had  requested, 
and  found  her  in  a  perfect  hurricane  of  bustle. 
The  preparations  for  the  breakfast  after  the 
ceremony  were  nearly  completed,  and  the  table 
laid  in  the  parlour.  The  bride-cake  already 
occupied  the  centre — the  most  substantial  token 
of  the  reality  of  the  dreadful  business  of  the 
day  which  I  had  yet  seen. 

In  the  midst  of  the  preparations,  the  clock 
struck  ten,  and  the  sound  was  almost  imme- 
diatdy  followed  by  a  loud  ringing  at  the  door- 
bell 

**  Good  gracious  I"   cried  Esther,  *^  our  dock 


riBge    is   ( 
ready." 

I  needet 
the  door  h 
flew  up-stai 
He  loud 
fiir  my  not 
middle  of  ti 
back  of  1 
ingly. 

I  reacbei 
chief. 
"  It  is  not 
"  Darling, 
riage  has  cod 
"  Hark !"  t 
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fhe  sound  of  hurrying  footsteps  aloug  the 
passages,  and  doors  shutting  and  opening ;  and 
then  a  dead  silence. 

We  remained  crouching  as  it  were  together, 
listening. 

**It  was  Esther's  voice,"  said  I,  at  length, 
in  a  low  whisper.  "What  can  have  hap- 
pened?" 

Edith  made  no  reply.  Her  head,  still 
inclined  towards  the  half-open  door,  her  lips 
parted,  her  finger  raised,  she  looked  the  embo- 
diment of  expectation.  Did  she  hope  for  deli- 
verance even  then? 

Presently  I  heard  Philip  calling : 

"  Rachel,  Rachel !     Where  is  Rachel  ?" 

I  rushed  from  the  room,  and  met  him 
coming  up  the  stairs. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  Philip,  what  is  the 
matter  ?" 

"IsEdithinherroom?" 
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^  Oain  as  bntoics  at  the  news." 

-wioBjswir' 

"MmAiU  Ifardike  has  Diet  mtb  id 
sifcM.    He  ii  ifaifcBfon%  hurt" 

■"■■^■Bt  ie  pMed  T  oiod  I,  ioTtiliDtrif. 
IhnAcR  k  arcane!  But  bow,  F%f 
VsW^vmiHi  Kb  horse?"  ( 

'  daat  n  boc;"  nid  Philip,  driving  m  J 
nai  aac  t£  ^mmm;  "I  CBo't  leQ  vou  in  iIk 
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**  Sorely  tried,  indeed/'  I  replied,  and  a  cold 
shudder  ran  through  my  veins.  Might  Grant- 
ley,  goaded  to  madness  more  by  Edith's  than 
his  own  sufferings —  Oh,  no ;  the  idea  was  too 
horrible ! 

*^  You  had  better  break  it  to  Edith  as  quietly 
as  you  can,"  said  Philip.  **  There  will  be  no 
marriage  to-day,  at  all  events ;  but  do  not  make 
worse  of  it  than  it  is.  Mortlake  is  only  hurt 
—only  hurt,  remember — and  don't  say  any- 
thing about  Grantley.  Poor  child  I  the  very 
idea  tnight  kill  her !" 

I  returned  to  Edith,  whom  I  found  still 
standing  where  I  had  left  her.  She  looked  at 
me — oh,  so  eagerly! — ^but  seemed  unable  to 
utter  a  word  of  interrogation. 

I  reached  my  hand  to  her  head,  and  unfits- 
tened  her  veil 

''  Not  to-day,  Edith,"  I  said,  as  quietly  as  I 
could. 

VOL.   III.  p 


Esaaacokai 
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The  tone  in  which  she  asked  this  question 
was  so  genuine  and  so  unaffected,  that  I  was 
filled  with  a  higher  admiration  for  her  even  than 
I  had  ever  before  felt. 

**  Edith,  you  are  a  perfect  angd  I"  I  cried ; 
and  flinging  my  arms  about  her,  I  embraced 
her  with  all  my  heart.  "  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  suffering  as  much  as  he  so 
richly  deserves  or  not.  He  has  been  shot, 
Edith." 

"Shot!"  she  exclaimed,  faintly.  "How 
terrible  !     By  whom  ?" 

"  I  have  not  heard.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
known.  Perhaps  by  accident — most  likely  by 
accident.  We  shall  hear  more  presently.  And 
now,  Edith,  lie  down  a  little — ^you  will  be  quite 
exhausted.** 

I  took  off  the  bridal  dress,  and  laid  her  upon 
the  bed,  for  she  was  as  passive  as  a  tired  child. 
Just  as  I  was  leaving  the  room  she  called  me 
back. 

?  2 


-Vb  «A   «   «b  tan.  ■kM."  die 
^S^   iMcau^^  IB    ■■■    m   I   pasa% 
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it  would  turn  out  for  the  best  yet.  And  the 
world  would  be  well  rid  of  somebody ;  and  she 
should  be  glad  for  her  part — that  she  should ; 
and  then  there  would  be  more  chance  of  peace 
and  happiness.  As  for  me,  I  need  not  look  so 
triumphant — ^wicked  girl  that  I  was  !  Mortlake 
was  not  dead  yet,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  turned  from  her  in  indignation,  and  went 
into  the  garden,  thinking  it  just  possible  I 
might  find  Grantley.  Nor  was  I  disappointed. 
I  had  not  taken  many  turns  in  the  shrubbery- 
walk  before  he  joined  me. 

I  knew  from  his  agitated  manner  that  he  was 
aware  of  what  had  taken  place  before  he  had 
even  opened  his  lips.  He  inquired  eagerly  after 
Edith,  but  could  give  me  in  return  no  par- 
ticulars about  Mortlake.  He  was  unable  to  tell 
me,  even,  whether  he  had  been  shot  in- 
tentionally or  by  accident ;  he  said  that  he  had 
merely  heard  the  rumour  which  was  now  in 
every  one's  mouth. 


-AS   UKieWOODS. 

-  L>  I  bare  said,  vas  rery  muji 
'.  much  more  agitated  and 
:.ui  ewr  seen  it  before  under 

-  Tviut^  qrcmustanccs  to  wlucfa 

'j«r«n  esposed.      Hope  had 

'  ;>  ^-ui.  ■iDd  its  scarcely  avMdabk 

..>.    .uw  bad  at  this  moment  a 

.':i.-'.   with   the  nattiral  sweetnes 

'.:>  iispuadiwu    No  doubt,  the 

AiuAt  bitTv  &It  it  to  vwA  for 

.     11!^  imwofCfay  rival  appeared 
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Promising  him  the  earliest  intelligence,  I  left 
him  and  went  in,  and  taking  my  stand  at  one 
of  the  front  windows,  I  never  left  it  till  I  saw 
PhiUp  coming  up  the  garden  walk.  Esther 
was  as  eager  for  information  as  I  was.  The 
particulars  he  gave  us  were  as  follows : 

Sir  Joseph  had  gone  to  hed  immediately 
upon  his  return  home.  The  servants  sat  up 
for  their  young  master  till  after  twelve  o'dock, 
when  they  also  went  to  bed;  Mortlake's  non- 
appearance exciting  no  alarm,  as  he  had  fre- 
quently been  in  the  habit  of  remaining  from 
home  at  night,  and  of  not  returning  till 
morning,  though  of  late  he  had  been  more 
regular  in  his  hours.  At  five  o'clock,  the 
grooms  had  gone  to  their  duty  in  the  stables  as 
usual,  and  were  greatly  surprised  at  seeing 
Mortlake's  horse  standing  at  the  stable  door. 
Their  surprise  was  turned  to  alarm  when  they 
perceived  that  the  saddle  was  turned  and 
fipotted  with  blood,  and  the  horse  in  a  state  of 
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great  nervousness,  as  if  he  had  hardly  reco' 
from  some  terror.  The  alarm  was  immediat^; 
given  to  Sir  Joseph,  and  people  sent  out  in  At 
direction  of  the  Grange  to  find  the  youu^ 
master  who  all  conjectured  must  hare  bedl 
thrown  from  his  horse. 

They  had  not  long  to  search.  In  the 
half-way  between  the  lodge  and  the  Hall,  tai 
out  of  hearing  of  both,  they  came  upon  the 
body,  lying  upon  its  face  in  the  middle  of  flie 
road.  Tlie  face  was  much  cut,  as  if  be  hid 
been  dragged  some  way  in  the  stOTup.  On 
turning  him  round  and  laying  him  upon  Iw 
back,  he  groaned  hea^y,  thus  giving  agos  of 
life  which  they  at  first  thought  was  entirdy  fled. 
It  appears  that  they  had  no  suspidon  that  be 
had  been  shot  at  this  time,  and  rdsii^  him  on 
their  shoulders,  bore  bim  to  the  house. 

It  was  not  till  the  surgeon  amved,  tint 
it  was  discovered  that  a  ball  bad  passed  tbroogh 
bis  chest,  just  missing  the  heart,     "nw  surgeoa 
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spoke  hopefully  of  his  recovery.  The  wound, 
though  dangerous,  was  not  mortal. 

Who  had  committed  the  crime  no  one  could 
even  conjecture.  Mortlake,  stiU  remainmg 
speechless,  was  unahle  to  give  any  information 
himself.  It  was  not  known  that  he  had  had  a 
quarrel  with  any  one  in  particular,  and  there 
was  not  one  to  whom  suspicion  could  point. 
The  affair  remained  at  present  a  complete 
mystery;  and  should  Mortlake  die  without 
speaking,  there  appeared  to  be  not  the  slightest 
due  whereby  the  murderer  might  be  discovered. 
No  robbery  had  been  committed.  The  watch, 
the  diamond  shoe-buckles,  the  valuable  ring, 
even  the  money  in  the  wounded  man's  pocket 
was  untouched.  The  assault  had  evidently  not 
been  committed  from  desire  of  gain. 

Who  could  have  done  it  ? 

These  particulars  had  been  imparted  by 
Sir  Joseph  himself  to  Philip.     The  old  man 
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was  in  a  terrible  state  of  excitement ;  &antic  at 
the  idea  of  losiog  his  heir.  The  loss  of  the 
keir  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  more  felt  than 
the  loss  of  the  son.  He  ovenh-hdmed  Phifip 
with  int«TTogations.  He  was  sure  that  he 
must  be  able  to  give  him  some  informatioa. 
Tlte  young  man  ^end  must  know  more  of> 
his  son's  private  life,  privste  connexions,  tha, 
the  old  man  father.  In  vain  Philip  sssuiii 
him  of  his  utter  ignorance. 

"You    were    at    College   together;     he   was 
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was  to  have  him  dead.  Poor  dear  Au- 
gustus T 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?"  asked  Philip,  in  a 
low  voice. 

"  Whom  do  I  mean  ?  Well,  I  wonder  you 
think  it  necessary  to  ask  me.  There  is  only 
one  person  who  would  gain  by  his  death, 
poor  fellow  1  that  I  know  of.  Ah,  your  saints ! 
Only  put  them  into  the  way  of  temptation, 
that's  an !" 

"Esther,"  cried  I,  "take  care  what  you 
are  about  I  Do  you  dare  to  harbour  a  suspi- 
cion T 

"I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to  suspect 
whom  I  like.  Miss  Rachel ;  I  don't  say  who  has 
done  it :  all  I  say  is,  that  no  common  robber 
did  it,  or  of  course  poor  Augustus  would 
have  been  robbed,  which  Philip  says  he  was 
not ;  and  all  I  say  is  that  anybody  who  knew 
all  I  know,  and  was  not  blinded  by  partiality, 
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could    not    help    suspecdog  what  I  n 
There  was  alwars  something  I  did  not 
like    about    his    ere ;     bat   you  were   d 
abssnSy  fond  of  him,  aod  thought  bim 
piece  of  perfection." 

"  PliIEp,  speak  to  her !"  I  cned,  almost  (4 
with  indignation. 

" My  dear,"  began  Philip,  "it  is  not  p 
sible.  You  might  do  serioos  mischief  ] 
deed,     Estho*,     j-oo     should     be    more   a 


"  Cautious !  nonsense !  You  don't  ki 
what  you  are  talking  about.  You  did  v 
wTPOg,  Philip,  not  to  teD  Sir  Joseph  tin 
oertain  circumstances  connected  with  hb  so 
eogagement  to  your  sister.  IH  eog:^ 
would  not  have  shown  much  cautbn  is  i 
pressing  hit  suspicions.  Caution,  tode 
Caution  about  bringing  a  murderer  to  fig) 
a  cold-hlooded,  revengeful,    hypocriticd  nv 
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derer.  I  declare,  Philip,  I  think  you  behaved 
iD&inously !" 

'*  But  I  do  not — ^I  cannot  suspect  any  one/' 
expostulated  Philip. 

''Don't  be  so  childish!  Some  one  must 
have  done  it.  You  don't  suppose  Augustus 
ahot  himself?  What  more  harm  is  there  in 
suspecting  one  person  than  another  ?  You  and 
Radid  suspect  whom  you  like,  if  you  can  find 
it  in  your  consciences  to  suspect  innocent 
people  to  save  a  fiiend.  But  he  is  no  fiiend 
of  mine,  and  fiiend  or  not,  I  hope  I  am  too 
impartial  a  person — " 

.  "  Speak  it  out,  Esther,"  cried  I.  "  Tell  me 
at  once.  Do  you  dare  to  suspect  Grantley 
of  this  horrid  deed  ?" 

**  I  shan't  mention  any  names.  All  I  ask 
is,  whose  interest  was  it  to  get  Mortlake  out 
of  the  way  ?  Who  is  it  that  has  been  disap- 
pointed by  him  in  his  dearest  hopes,  selfish  and 
absurd  as  they  were?     Who  hates  him,  in 
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short?  and  who  has  been  watching,  and  spjii^ 
and  lurking  about  the  place  for  this  fortn^ht 
past  ?  and  who  would  want  to  shoot  him 
upon  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage,  when  no- 
thing but  his  death  could  prevent  it,  but  tbt 
person  who  would  have  given  everythinj 
the  wide  world  to  prevent  the  marriage, 
marrj'  Edith  himself?  I  tell  you,  none  bol 
a  fool  could  help  suspecting  that  person — and,* 
turning  suddenly  round  upon  her  husband 
"  you  suspect  him  yourself,  Philip !" 
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think  Mr.  Grantley  innocent,  think  so  !  Philip, 
I  am  happy  to  say,  is  more  penetrating  and 
impartial/ 

"Philip!"  I  exclaimed,  springing  from  my 
seat,  and  seizing  his  two  hands.  "  You  do 
not  think  him  guilty?  Say  so!  Oh,  say 
eor 

**  My  dear,"  said  Philip,  looking  very  much 
distressed,  ''  I  don't  know  what  to  think !  it 
18  very  difficult  to  say.  As  Esther  observes, 
some  one  must  have  done  it.  Poor  Grantley 
bas  been  very  much  tried !" 

I  dropped  his  hands,  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
closed  my  eyes.  The  room  seemed  turning 
round  so  fast,  that  I  was  quite  giddy.  I  saw 
a  vision  of  Grantley  standing  upon  the  scaffold, 
Mortlake  dragging  Edith  to  look,  and  lifting 
her  fainting  form  high  above  the  heads  of  the 
crowd.  I  opened  my  eyes,  and  saw  Esther 
with  her  hand  upon  Philip's  arm,  pulling  him, 
hurrying  him  out  of  the  room.     The  idea  shot 
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1 

1 


through  my  brain  that  she  was  urgiag  Id 
forcing  him  to  go  with  her  to  accuse  Loiuh 
Sir  Joseph.  i 

I  tried  to  call,  to  rush  after  them;  tl 
everything  grew  dark  before  me,  and  I  i 
member  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


It  must  have  been  some  time  before  I 
recovered  my  consciousness^  for  the  autumn 
evening  was  rapidly  closing  in  when  I  got  up 
from  the  floor,  where  1  found  myself  lying. 
My  head  ached  violently,  and  I  could  not 
immediately  remember  what  had  been  taking 
place.  I  was  not,  however,  very  long  in 
collecting  my  thoughts,  and  then  my  first 
impulse  was  to  warn  Grantley  of  his  dang^ 
and  urge   him  to  fly,  which  was,  I  suppose, 

VOL.    III.  Q 
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about  as   ai-judged  a   thing  as  under  ihe  J 

cumstances  I  could  have  done.     Acting  vm 

it,  however,  I  ran  to  the  gitrden.    hoping  C 

find  him  still  waiting  for  me,  though  it  wuJ 

late. 

He  met  me  at  the  gate. 
"Rachel,"  be  cried,  quite  impatienlJT, 
first  time  I  had  ever  heard  such  a  tone  fr«n 
his  lips,  "  what  hare  you  been  about  ?  Where 
have  you  been  all  this  time  ?  Have  you  no 
feding  for  me?  Philip  has  heen  back  si&ee 
three  o'clock,  I  know.  How  is  he?  Is  be 
alive  ?     May  I  see  Edith  9" 

"He  is  alive,"  cried  I,  breathlessly,  "but 
he  has  not  spoken.  No  one  can  guest 
who  fired  the  shot.     Esther  accuses  you  !" 

"Me!"  exclaimed  Grantley.  "  Ah,  Rachi^ 
since  I  have  heard  of  last  night's  w(»4^  I 
may  have  murdered  him  in  thought — I  ouy 
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have  wished  him  not  to  recover — I  may  have 
been  so  unhappy.  I  dare  not  plead  guiltless ! 
But  murder  him  in  deed  ?  Surely,  Rachel, 
you  are  dreaming — even  Esther  could  hardly 
suspect  me  of  such  wickedness  !" 

^'But  she  does,  Louis,  strange  as  it  may 
app^ — and  appearances  are  strangely  against 
you.  She  is  gone  to  accuse  you  to  Sir 
Joseph.  Fly,  dear  Louis,  fly  before  you  are 
taken.  What  will  become  of  Edith  if 
you  are  taken  ?  Oh,  Louis !  save  your- 
self r 

"  Dear  child,"  said  he,  "  you  do  not  know 
what  you  are  saying.  I  am  innocent  of  this 
most  atrocious  charge.  Let  them  take  me  if 
they  please— I  will  stand  my  trial — I  am  not 
afraid.  But  do  not  you  see  yourself  that  if 
I  were  to  follow  your  advice,  my  flight  would 
appear  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  give  the 

a  2 
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greatest  coDfirmation  | 
tliat  you  have  told  me; 
openly  than  ever ;  aoij 
fatlier  issues  a  warrant 
helped."  J 

I  could  of  course  ii 
sensible  arguments,  Ifl 
tlic  idea  of  his  appre 
desponding  about  e^ 
concerned  our  hiippi 
everything  appear,  tha 
the  woman's  privilege 
But  often  when  one's  a 
relief  is  nearest  at  ha 
this  instance. 

As  we  were  stai 
trying  to  console  and 
himself  joined  us. 

"Rachel,"  he  said,  " 
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you  everywhere.  Louis,  my  dear  fellow,  has 
she  told  you  ?  Louis,  I  am  ashamed  of  having 
allowed  myself  for  one  moment  to  listen  to 
such  suspicions  —  I  am  indeed !  But  you 
know  when  once  she  takes  a  thing  into  her 
head — ^Esther,  I  mean — she  has  a  kind  of  way 
with  her — in  short — ^But  I  am  very  much 
ashamed — I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  fellow — 
I  do  indeed — ^and  Esther  is  almost  convinced 
now.  But  you  know  appearances,  as  she  says — 
However,  all  is  right  now.  Mortlake  is  better 
— he  has  been  able  to  speak.  Thome  was 
the  man !" 

Mortlake  better !  Was  it  possible  for  any 
mortal  to  have  felt  differently  than  I  did  at 
that  moment  ?     Could  Grantley  ? 

There  was,  however,  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
the  real  criminal  was  known. 
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Morllake  had  been  able  to  say  so  litde  fras 
pain  and  exhaustion,  that  oothing  furliKr  wu 
known  than  this.  Sir  Joseph  bad  a.sked  bin 
who  was  bis  assailant,  and  he  had  answend 
that  it  was  Thome.  A  warrant  had  accoi^ 
iogly  instantly  been  issued  for  his  appreheoaiai 
The  ball  bad  been  extracted  from  Mortlak^ 
wound,  and  the  surgeon  continued  to  speak 
hopefully. 

All  this   time  Edith    had    slept.       \S1ien  I 
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which  had  occasioned  such  a  complete  alteration 
in  all  that  we  had  this  day  anticipated,  when 
she  stopped  me. 

"  Tell  me  nothing  !'*  said  she,  pressing  her 
hand  convulsively  against  her  breast.  *^  I  only 
want  to  know  the  result — I  must  wait  for  the 
result !" 

I  understood  her  feelings  perfectly. 

Next  morning,  the  report  from  the  Hall 
was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the  patient, 
though  he  had  passed  a  feverish,  painful  night. 
Esther  went  to  see  him,  but  she  seemed  dis- 
satisfied with  her  interview. 

Augustus,  she  said,  was  suffering  great  pain 

she  was  sure,  for  he  would  hardly  look  at  her, 
or  .speak  to  her,  and  seemed  quite  in  a  fidget 
till  she  left  the  room,  which  was  such  an  un- 
usual thing;  for  poor,  dear  Augustus  was 
always  so  very  fond  of  her. 
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calmly  and  steadily ;  he  is  as  much  in  his  right 
mind  as  I  am." 

"WeD,  that's  not  saying  much,"  was  the 
dutiful  reply,  though  half  aside;  and  then 
aloud :  "  And  if  he  is,  how  could  he 
see  for  certain,  in  the  hurry  and  in  the 
dark  ?" 

"  There  was  a  bright  moon,  my  dear." 

*'I  don't  know  anything  about  the  moon, 
and  I  don't  cacjB  either;  all  I  say  is,  that  I 
don't  believe  it  was  Thome." 

"  What !  not  when  Mortlake  himself  de- 
clares it  was  ?  My  dear,  you  must  excuse 
me,  but  indeed  you  are  rather  obsti- 
nate." 

*^You  may  call  me  what  names  you  like, 
Mr.  Longwood,  but  I  can't  and  won't  believe 
that  any  man  would  go  and  shoot  another  for 
no  earthly  reason  whatsoever." 
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"  He  may  hare  had  some  reason  that  1 
know  nothiog  of."  4 

"How  absurd  you  are,  Mr.  Lo^ 
wood  1"  { 

"  Absurd,  my  dear  1  Where  is  the  4 
surdity  ?"  | 

"  Oh,  if  you  can't  see,  I  am  sure  I  shall  A 
tell  you.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  myself  i 
argue  with  you;  and  if  you  and  Rache]  im 
Edith  can  satisly  yourselves  that  it  really  «i 
poor  Thome  who  ran  his  neck  into  the  nooi 
just  for  the  amusement  of  the  thing,  why  )o 
must  possess  more  easily  couvinceahle  miDC 
than  I  have  generally  discovered  in  you,  thai  i 
all." 

In  the  afternoon  Philip  received  a  note  frot 
Sir  Joseph.  His  son  was  most  anxious  to  se 
Miss  Rachel  Longwood,  and  he  begg^  sb 
would  como  to  the  Hall  without  any  dday,  i 
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his  son  was  quite  in  a  fever  of  impatience, 
and  the  surgeon  said  that  he  must  be 
kept  as  tranquil  as  possible,  and  that  on 
no  account  must  he  be  contradicted. 

The  note  was  rather  peremptory,  and  my 
disinclination  to  see  the  patient  extreme;  but 
under  the  circumstances  I  could  not,  in  all 
Christian  charity,  refuse  to  go.  Esther's 
jealousy  was  excessive. 

"  So  unnatural  of  Augustus  sending  for  a 
stranger,  when  his  own  cousin  was  at  hand ! 
However,  she  was  only  the  more  convinced  that 
all  was  not  quite  right  here,"  touching  her  fore- 
head. "  If  it  had  been,  Augustus  would  never 
have  sent  for  the  greatest  enemy — but  one — 
that  he  had  in  the  world,  she  was  sure ;  and 
she  only  wondered  that  I  could  be  so  hypo- 
critical as  to  go." 

Philip,  at  my  request,  walked  with  me  to  the 
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Hall,  which  reaching,  we  were  ushered 
large  sitting-room  on  the  ground  door.  Hh 
was  that  indescribable  air  of  confusioii  about  ( 
whole  house,  which  would  have  announoelj 
us  the  occurrence  of  some  unusual  event,  % 
we  even  been  in  ignorance.  The  servants 
standing  idly  about,  conversing  in  low  wl 
or  bustling  hither  and  thither ;  doors  sto 
open  that  should  have  been  shut,  revealing  t 
mysteries  of  the  offices ;  the  room  we  wi 
shown  into  was  evidently  unarrangcd,  and 
untouched  breakfast  still  remained  upon  I 
table. 

Sir  Joseph  soon  made  his  appearance.  1 
looked  disturbed  and  anxious ;  even  his  sti 
ness  was  disarranged. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come,  M 
Rachel,"  he  bt^;an,  "  and  quite  right  of  voo 
lose  no  time.     My  son's  state    admits  of  I 
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delay,  and  he  cannot  bear  the  least  contradic- 
tion. In  fact/'  waving  his  hand,  '^  he  was 
never .  accustomed  to  it.  I  will  now,  if  you 
please,  announce  your  arrival.  My  son  will  be 
glad  to  hear  you  are  come,  though  of  course 
he  never  expected  you  would  have  refused. 
Follow  me,  if  you  please.  Madam,  it  will  save 
trouble." 

I  did  so.  Sir  Joseph  hiuried  up  the 
spacious  staircase,  and  paused  before  one  of  the 
doors  in  the  long  gallery. 

"Wait  one  moment.  Madam,  if  you 
please." 

He  entered  the  room,  and  in  another  mo- 
ment returning,  beckoned  me  to  enter. 

There  in  the  midst  of  all  the  costly  tokens  of 
his  frivolous  tastes  and  self-indulgence  lay 
Mortlake.  The  crimson  satin  curtains  of  his 
bed   were    drawn   quite  back   to  admit  every 
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breath  of  air  to  the  sufferer,  and  the  In 
trimmed  pillow  was  hardly  whiter  than  I 
cheek.  \ 

I  was  greatly  shocked  at  his  appearance.! 

"  You  can  go,  Sir,"  said  he  to  his  fatbCB 
an  irritable  though  feeble  voice.  "  I  waflfc 
talk  to  Miss  Longwood  aloDe ;  and  takef 
confounded  old  woman  with  you,  she  fidgets 
to  death !" 

Father  and  nurse  left  the  room,  and  I  foi 
myself  alone  with  the  patient. 

"  So  you've  come,  Rachel,"  began  Mordal 
"  that  is  kind  of  you.  Take  a  chair,  if  you  > 
find  one  tree  from  slops  and  poultices,  and 
down.  Bring  it  dose,  I  want  to  talk  to  y 
it  hurts  this  cursed  wound  when  I  raise 
voice." 

"  I  fear  you  are  suffering  verj'  much,  ] 
Mortlake  ?" 
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"Don't  say  you  fear;  you  know  you  are 
heartily  glad,  and  you  are  not  the  only  one,  I 
suspect" 

"It  can  give  no  pleasure  to  see  a  fellow- 
creature  in  suffering,  I  should  think." 

"  Not  even  when  you  hate  them  ?"  he  asked, 
writhing  with  pain. 

"  We  do  not  hate  you ;  we  are  very  sorry 
fw  you !" 

"Then  s^  if  you  can  settle  this  pillow  a 
Uttfe  more  comfortably.  There's  not  one  of 
them  here  has  an  idea  of  it.  Thank  you,  that 
is  a  degree  better.  Tell  me,  how  is  my  bride  ? 
Did  she  take  the  disappointment  of  my  non- 
appearance yesterday  morning  much  to 
heart?" 

"  If  you  have  anything  really  of  importance 
to  say  to  me,  Mr.  Mortlake,  I  beg  you  will 
begin,  if  not,  I  shall  go." 
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"  No — no,  stop !  I  don't  want  to  ofiend  4 
I  always  liked  you,  Rachel!  Oh,  this  ji 
Give  me  something  to  drink  !" 

His  sufferings  did,  indeed,  seem  very  into 
and  the  cold  drops  stood  upon  his  brow.  L 
little  while  the  pain  seemed  to  subdde  a  U 
and  he  began  speaking  again,  by  short  gasjlf 
it  were. 

"  To  think  of  all  my  plans  being  finistrat 
all  that  I  have  been  working  for  for  tJ 
months  ! — just  at  the  very  moment — and 
torture  •  this  horrid  torture ! — and  my  reven 
Ah !  it  is  enough  to  make  one  mad  to  thinl 
it!" 

"  You  are  very  ill,  Mr.  Mortlake — more 
than  you  perhaps  think." 

"You  don't  think  I  am  in  danger f" 
claimed  he,  interrupting  me  sharply, 
almost  starting  from  his  pillow.     "  Who  1 
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you — ^who  dared  to  say  I  was  in  danger?  I 
teQ  you  I  won't  die!  Who  dared  to  say 
sor 

*'No  one/'  said  I,  infinitely  shocked  and 
quite  terrified  by  his  manner.  ''  But,  Mr. 
Mordake,  any  one  so  ill  as  you  are  should 
endeavour,  at  least,  to  bring  their  minds  mto  a 
more  charitable  frame." 

*^  Most  excellent  and  most  common-place ! 
For  goodness  sake — if  you  believe  in  such  a 
thing — spare  me  all  that  nonsense  !  I  am  not 
going  to  die,  do  not  flatter  yourself — and  let  no 
others  flatter  themselves.  Die,  indeed!  No, 
no,"  clenching  his  hand  upon  the  coverlid,  "  I 
hold  her  fast — ^fast  still.  I  tell  you  that,  to- 
morrow, I  will  have  her  up  to  this  room — this 
very  room,  and  she  shall  stand  here — close  to 
this  bedside,  and  I  will  have  her  married  to 
me.     We  can  be  married  here  just  as  well  as 

VOL.    III.  R 
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m  ^OK  <hxtnh.  \e&,  I  swear  it !  Sbe  thai  1r 
■tnmed  to  rae  to-moirow  !  If  h  hwJ  not  boa 
for  that  fool  of  a  surgecm,  aod  mv  fnol  of  ■ 
frtba*.  wp  would  have  been  muried  Uiit  foy 
dvr  1  Confound  them  allT 
He  gasped  for  breath. 

"  Hush,  hu&li,  Sir  1  If  for  no  other  ooBsde- 
ntioo.  remember  this  violence  wiD  make  jw 
wcfse." 

"  Yes,    yes,"  coughing  violently.      "  It's  JI 
fault,  bcErmniiiz    with     such    cant!      1 
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something.    I  can't  bear  this !    Confounded  old 
hag !  why  does  she  not  come  ?" 

Oh,  what  a  sick  bed  was  this !  How  dif- 
ferent from  two  that  I  had  already  attended  !  No 
patience  —  no  resignation  —  no  consolation  ! 
How  should  there  have  been  ? 

The  nurse  soon  made  her  appearance ;  and 
Mortlake,  continuing  to  abuse  the  surgeon,  the 
bandages,  the  bed — everything  about  him — 
received  at  her  hands  such  relief  as  she  could 
afford.  The  poor  woman  seemed  to  do  her 
best,  and  to  handle  him  as  tenderly  as  possible ; 
but  she  got  no  thanks,  only  such  words  as 
"  come  back  like  chickens  to  roost." 

She  was  still  occupied  about  him,  when  Sir 
Joseph  entered,  followed  by  the  surgeon — the 
eminent  surgeon  who  had  just  arrived  by^  ex- 
press from  London. 
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deep  regard,  yet  still  she  might  have  lived,  one 
should  have  thought,  a  little  longer  in  the 
memories  of  her  husband  and  her  son.  In 
the  grave  so  much  is  forgotten  and  forgiven, 
and  even  the  very  follies  of  the  dead  assume  a 
tenderer  hue. 

Here,  however,  were  evidently  no  such  feel- 
ings cherished.  The  poor  parrot,  in  its  ne- 
glected, dirty  cage,  only  kept  alive  by  the 
charity  of  some  domestic ;  the  dusty  and  dis- 
ordered ornaments;  the  close-shut  windows, 
so  stiff  from  disuse,  that  I  found  it  impossible 
to  raise  the  sashes  to  admit  a  little  fresh  air 
upon  the  close  and  suffocating  atmosphere ; — all 
this  gave  token  of  desertion.  The  poor 
monkey  was,  I  suppose,  happily  for  itself, 
deceased.  The  pole,  and  rusty  collar,  and 
chain  were  still  standing  near  the  fire-place. 

I  had  time  enough  to  make  all  these  observa- 
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tions,  and  to  get  very  impatient  to  return  hoiw 
Half-hour  after  half-hour  passed  away,  and  s& 
no  one  came  near  me.  The  windon's  lofJol 
into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  the  housc^  | 
tbat  I  could  see  nothing  that  was  going  on  | 
front,  nor  hear  any  sound  of  carriage-vhed| 
should  the  surgeon  be  returning  to  London, 
got  quite  uneasy  about  Edith  and  Grantley 
Every  sound  near  Mortlake's  door  had  cease 
long  ago  ;  and  at  last  I  determined  to  leave  i 
message  with  one  of  the  s^^'ants,  and  gi 
home. 

As  I  passed  Mortlake's  room,  I  paused  ti 
Usten.  Through  the  massive  double  doon 
lined  as  they  were  with  baize  to  keep  ever 
breath  of  air,  and  every  jarring  sound  from  it 
luxurious  inmate,  I  heard  the  unmistakeable  crie 
of  impatient  agony. 

I  clasped  my  hands  to  my  ears,  and  hurriei 
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on  down  the  wide  staircase,  through  the  spacious 
halL  Not  a  creature  was  to  be  seen — all  was 
sUenty  except  the  dismal  howling  of  Mortlake's 
large  dog,  who  had  been  shut  up  somewhere 
out  of  the  way. 

I  did  not  like  to  quit  the  house  without 
leaving  some  message ;  so,  after  a  moment's 
consideration,  I  went  into  one  of  the  rooms  off 
the  hall,  and  rang  the  bell. 

No  one  answered.  In  an  ill-regulated 
household,  in  any  emergency,  the  servants  are 
certain  to  be  from  their  posts.  The  only 
course  that  remained  was  to  go  in  search  of 
some  one ;  and  at  length  succeeding,  I  sent  up 
a  message  to  Sir  Joseph.  He  came  in  person 
to  answer  it. 

The  poor  old  man  seemed  much  disturbed. 
The  London  surgeon's  report  was  most  unsatis- 
fitctory.     The  wound  was  in  a  state  of  violent 
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the  present;  he  would  send  me  word  if  his 
son  should  repeat  the  wish  to  see  me  again. 
No  doubt  Miss  Longwood  ^ould  be  most 
anxious  to  hear  how  her  betrothed  husband 
was  going  on.  He  quite  appreciated  the 
feminine  delicacy  which  kept  her  at  home; 
still  he  trusted  that,  should  her  presence  be 
desired  by  his  son,  she  would  waive  all  cere- 
mony. He  thought  he  might  just  mention 
for  her  satisfaction,  that  his  son  was  most 
anxious  that  the  ceremony  should  take  place 
which  should  unite  them  for  life.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  they  had  induced  him  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  its  immediate  fulfilment 
He  begged  I  would  mention  this  to  my  sister, 
to  whom  he  was  sure  it  would  prove  a  consola- 
tion; and  likewise,  that  I  would  assure  her 
that  he  would  himself  throw  no  obstacle  in 
the  way,  as  his  son's  mind  was  so  much  set 
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upon  it     Id  short,  as  sooa  as  ever  the  pd 
bad  a  little  subsided,  if  his  son  should 
persist  ID  the  wish — id  short — the 
might  attend." 

To  all  this  I  only  bowed,  secretly  resiMl| 
to  repeat  not  one  word  of  it  to  Edith — at  la^ 
for  the  present.  I  then  asked  whether  anything 
was  known  of  the  man  who  had  comniitted 
the  crime? 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "  Thome  was  in 
custody,  and  justice  should  be  done  him :  his 
son  should  be  revenged.  Not  the  sli^test 
light  had  as  yet  been  thrown  upon  the  cause 
of  the  attempted  murder.  Sir  Joseph  thought 
it  must  have  been  done  in  revenge  for  having 
been  refused  the  office  of  gamekeeper,  whicfa 
he  had  so  much  wished  for ;  hut  again,  so 
long  a  dme  had  elapsed  since,  that  it  seemed 
probable  some  more  recent  aSexux  had  been 
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given.  Mortlake  had  assigned  no  cause  for 
the  quarrel,  Thome  had  made  no  confession, 
though  he  did  not  deny  his  guilt.  The  whole 
affidr  was  still  wrapped  in  mystery. 
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I  was  shown  up  into  his  room  directly.  The 
nurse  was  the  only  person  there,  besides  the 
wounded  man;  and,  as  she  rose  to  go,  she 
nodded  her  head  significantly  at  him,  and 
whispered,  as  she  passed  me : 

"  No  pain — mortification  !" 

Inexpressibly  shocked,  I  took  the  seat  she 
had  left. 

"  Is  that  you,  Rachel  ?"  asked  Mortlake,  in 
a  feeble  voice,  which  he  attempted  to  render 
cheerful.  "I  am  so  much  better — I  am  in  no 
pain,  and  yet  that  croaking  old  woman  looks 
as  grave  as  if  it  was  all  over  with  me." 

I  knew  not  what  to  reply.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  miserable  young  man  was  kept  in 
ignorance  of  his  fate  ?  I  longed  to  tell  him — 
it  seemed  such  barbarity,  such  wickedness  to 
conceal  it  Probably  only  a  few  hours  to  live 
— so   short   a   time   for  preparation — and    to 
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deprive  him  of  even  that  last  chance  rf 
pcQtance  for  want  of  moral  courage! — do' 
liad  dared  to  tell  him  ! 

"  Well,  Rachel !  You  look  as  solemn  » 
old  woman  !  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  1 
prised  at  that." 

"  Oh !  Mr.  Mortlake,  do  not  suppose  di 
am  serious  on  that  account.  Do  not  s 
pose — " 

I  believe  the  tears  stood  in  my  eyes,  fo 
was  a  woman,  and  the  presence  of  sufFei 
and  death  is  very  terrible ;  and  now  I  a 
no  longer  look  upon  him  as  our  deadl 
enemy — now  I  could  only  regard  him  a 
sinner  in  the  face  of  approaching  judgnv 
I  was  filled  with  awe  and  with  compassion. 

"What  on  earth  is  the  matter?"  exclaii 
Mortlake.  "  I  don't  the  least  understand  3 
Cannot  you  speak  plain  ?" 
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"  Has  no  one  told  you,  Mr.  Mortlake  ? — has 
no  one  told  you  of  your  imminent  danger  ?" 

"  Danger !"  said  he.  "  Oh,  you  think  I  am  in 
danger,  do  you?  No,  no,  my  dear;  make 
yourself  easy  upon  that  head.  I  am  a  great 
deal  better — a  great  deal  better,  I  tell  you.  I 
have  no  pain — I  am  quite  comfortable.  What 
the  deuce  put  it  into  your  head  that  I  was 
worse?  I  will  not  be  worse!  Hold  your 
tongue ! — I  will  not  hear  another  word.  I 
have  no  pain ;  and  feel  my  hand — it  is  quite 
cool.  The  surgeon  said  when  the  fever  had 
subsided  I  should  be  all  right — as  if  he  did 
not  know  better  than  you  !  No  more  of  that, 
Rachel.  And  mind,  don't  consider  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you  as  anything  in  the  light  of  a 
last  dying  confession,  because  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  dying ;  only  I  fed  someway  as  if  I 
should  be  more  comfortable  when  I  had  told 
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to  notice  in  my  account,  as  only  disturbing  the 
sequence. 

"  I  hear  the  fellow  is  taken  up.  You  may 
not  believe  me,  but  do  you  know  I  feel  half- 
inclined  to  act  the  part  of  Coeur  de  Lion 
towards  him;  for,  after  all,  I  cannot  say  I 
behaved  quite  well  to  the  girl." 

"  What,"  exclaimed  I,  "  did  you  know 
anything  of  Sabine  Thome  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  only  promised  to  marry  her — that  is 
all  I  And  when  the  father  found  out  that  I  had 
put  her  off  with  a  stratagem,  and  had  no 
intention  of  making  a  fool  of  myself,  he  took 
what  he  thought  was  justice  into  his  own  hands, 
I  suppose;  and  thus  I  am  let  in  for  this 
contretemps" 

**  Was  this  before  or  since  your  engagement 
with  my  sister?" 

VOL.  III.  s 


amazement. 

"Oh,  Hub! 
of  her  pr/eddi 
"  You  do  r 
— I  mean  ttu 
vimting  Thon 
cogaged  toyoi 
"  That  is  rai 
said  he,  "but 
mistaken.  Sf 
engaged  to  eacj 
I  really  bdiene 
posnble  that  I 
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really  not  one  to  be  expected  from  an  alliance 
with  Sabine  Thome — in  short,  she  was  a  great 
fool  ever  to  have  expected  it." 
"  You  are  very  heartless." 

"  You  have  told  me  that  often." 

"And  is  it  possible  that  Sabine  could  have 
acted  so  basely  to  my  brother  as  you  would 
make  out  ?" 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  afraid 
the  poor  girl's  character  was  not  altogether 
so  perfect  as  her  person.  She  encouraged 
your  brother  first  from  a  love  of  admiration, 
which  I  suppose  is  natural  to  most  women ; 
and  secondly,  from  a  spirit  of  pique  to  me, 
because  she  fancied  I  was  declining  in  my 
attentions— which  was  true  enough,  poor  thing ! 
Thirdly,  she  was  very  ambitious,  and  I  don't 
believe  she  much  cared  who  it  was  that  made 
her  a  lady,  so  that  she  became  one.      If  she 
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lost  me,  she  would  make  sure  of  your  brothi 
though  of  course  she  preferred  me.  Thii^ 
were  in  this  state,  when  it  suddenly  occurrrd  tB) 
me  what  a.  fine  game  was  playing  into  mfi 
hands,  if  I  only  took  advantage  of  it.  I  knei^ 
how  uncongenial  to  your  family  pride  wouJd] 
be  nn  alliance  with  the  discharged  gain6>' 
keeper's  daughter.  To  prevent  it,  I  thought 
no  sacrifice  would  have  been  considered  by 
any  of  you  too  great.  With  these  views,  of 
course  1  was  not  anxious  to  put  any  obstacle 
in  Hubert's  way,  and  withdrew  altogether  from 
the  young  lady. 

"  I  found,  however,  that  there  were  feeliogs 
concerned  still  stronger  even  than  family  pride ; 
your  sister  refused  to  accept  my  conditions  j 
and  I  had  almost  given  up  the  thing  as  lost, 
in  spite  of  my  pretensions  to  the  contrary, 
when  your  brother  fortunately  took  it  into  his 
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head  to  amuse  himself  with  a  little  amateur 
poaching  with  his  prospective  father-iii-law. 
Through  life  there  has  generally  been  a  blessing 
on  my  little  schemes,  and  this  unlooked-for 
accident  turned  the  scale  in  my  favour.  You 
know  how  it  came  to  pass  that  your  sister  no 
longer  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  my  prayers." 

*'  I  do  indeed !"  I  exclaimed ;  "  and  what 
an  ungenerous  use  you  made  of  your  advan- 
tage."    ' 

"  Well,  you  must  not  reproach  me,  for  I 
am  too  weak  to  defend  myself.  Beside^s,  as 
if  I  did  not  know  women  !  Edith  will  never 
regret  the  exchange  she  consented  to  make. 
No,  no,  Grandey  will  be  the  only  sufferer — and 
he  owed  it  me.  Besides,  if  I  ever  grow  sorry 
for  him,  I  will  make  it  up  to  him.  I  really 
will  give  him  a  living,  and  then  he  can't 
complain  of  me  for  having  taken  his  wife." 
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I  could  only  move  impatiently  upon  my  chail 
Mortlake  went  on. 

"  I  may  as  well  finish  my  story.  I  fouad 
more  difficulty  in  fulfilling  my  share  of  tfaj 
conditions  than  I  had  anticipated.  Will  yo^ 
believe  it,  the  silly  girl  was  quite  unmanagealAl 
She  treated  my  offer  with  as  much  contend 
as  if  it  had  been  so  many  brass  farthings.  If 
I  was  obliged  to  put  a  little  subterfuge  upon 
her,  it  was  her  own  fault  for  being  such  a 
fool  as  to  refuse  a  bond  fide  offer.  I  could 
only  obtain  possession  of  your  brother's  inttr- 
esting  little  tokens  of  affection  by  promising 
what  I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  per- 
forming !" 

"  And  what  was  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Oh,  only  that  if  she  would  give  them  uf 
quietly,  and  leave  the  country  till  Hubert  ww 
off,    [  would    marry   her  myself.      Now,    doa*! 
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you  think  she  deserved  to  be  taken  in  for  being 
such  a  simpleton  as  to  believe  me  ?  But  really 
I  don't  think  there  is  a  thing  you  can't  make 
a  woman  do  with  a  little  flattery.  I  pre- 
tended I  was  desperately  jealous  of  Hubert, 
and  that  was  the  reason  I  had  been  inat- 
tentive  of  late,  and  so — and  so  I  got  all  I 
wanted." 

"  Well— and  what  next  ?" 

**  You  seem  very  much  scandalized,  Rachel ! 
Pooh !  a  mere  nothing ;  wait  till  you  know  a 
little  more  of  the  world.  Let  me  see :  what 
next,  you  said,  I  think.  The  next  thing  must 
have  been  that  she  told  her  father ;  and  the 
next  that  the  report  reached  them  of  my 
approaching  marriage  with  Edith.  I  met  him, 
as  I  told  you,  the  other  day — just  before  the 
wedding-day.  He  wanted  to  know  if  it  was 
true?   and  what  I  intended  to  do  about  his 
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I  I  doaU 

\us  ranlF' 


daughter,  and  prated  about  honour  and  I 
know  what  nonsense,  as  if  people  in  his  ranlFi 
of  life  had  anything  to  do  with  honuur.  t\ 
could  not  get  rid  of  the  feUow,  and  he  bothered  < 
me  beyond  aU  patience;  so  at  last,  after  bi' 
had  refused  all  my  oSfers  ctfindeamity — am 
I  assure  you  tbqr  were  Tery  handsome  en^| 
and  would  have  portioned  off  Sabine  yoj 
respectably, — I  told  him  to  get  about  his  bu^ness 
for  an  insolent  poacher,  and  if  I  ever  beaid 
anything  more  of  him  or  his  daughter,  I  would 
have  him  up  about  Joliffe's  buaness,  for  I  knew 
aQ  about  his  hand  in  it.  And  so  off  he  went, 
muttering  to  himself  about  vengeance  and 
justice. 

"  I  heard  no  more  about  him,  and  thourfil 
1  had  fairly  frightened  him  off,  so  I  must 
confess  I  was  rather  startled  when  on  goii^ 
home  from  the  Grange  that  night — what  nig^ 
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was  it?  all  that  has  happened  lately  seems  in 
a  kind  of  confusion." 

"Thursday  night/' 

"True.  Well,  1  was  riding  slowly  home 
that  night,  thinidng  how  capitally  I  had 
managed  everything,  and  how  all  my  plans  had 
prospered,  and  half  resolving,  now  I  had  got 
everything  I  wanted — ^I  assure  you,  Rachel, 
it  is  quite  true — to  lead  a  different  kind  of  life 
for  the  future,  and  so  forth,  when  my  medi- 
tations were  interrupted  by  the  fellow  Thome, 
who  sprang  out  of  the  plantation  half-way  up 
the  avenue,  and  seized  hold  of  the  reins  of  my 
horse.  I  bade  him  leave  go,  and  as  he  still 
held  on,  hit  him  several  cuts  about  the  face 
with  my  riding-whip.  He  swore  he  would  never 
let  me  go  till  I  had  promised  to  fulfil  my 
promise  to  his  daughter.  That  he  would  not 
suffer   her  to   be  humbled  by  any  gentleman 
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in  the  land,  much  less  by  oo  upstart  like 
did  you  e%-er  hear  such  insolence  ? — aud  til 
if  I  persisted  in  my  marriage  with  Miss  Loqj 
wood,  he  would  come  into  church  next  monua 
and  tell  her  before  all,  what  kind  of  a  gent] 
man  she  was  going  to  take  for  her  husban 
I  told  him  I  would  take  care  of  that,  for  I 
should  be  safe  iu  gaol  before  nine  o'docli 
and  then  I  made  some  remarks,  certainly  n 
altogether  conciliatory,  concerning  his  daughb 

"  '  Then,'  said  he,  with  a  terrible  oath,  ' 
nothing  else  can  prevent  you,  you  peijur 
villain,  this  shall !' 

"  I  saw  a  bright  gleam  and  a  6ash,  and 
remember  nothing  more  till  I  came  to  mys 
upon  this  bed,  and  then  I  first  became  awi 
what  the  villain  had  done.  There,  Rachel,  n( 
you  know  all  about  it.  Why  I  told  you 
don't  know,  except  that  it  is  a  kind  of  rel 
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to  tell  some  one.  I  know  nothing  can  make 
you  think  worse  of  me  than  you  do,  and  your 
knowledge  can  do  m^  no  harm.  You  would 
only  make  Edith  still  more  wretched  if  you 
were  to  tell  her,  and  it  would  do  her  no  earthly 
good,  as  nothing  in  my  conduct  can  vitiate  our 
agreement.  At  the  same  time,  I  did  not  want 
Thome  to  make  a  fuss  and  a  scandal  before 
the  whole  parish.  Give  me  something  more 
to  drink." 

I  did  as  I  was  desired.  He  emptied  the 
cup  which  I  reached  him  at  one  draught, 
and  he  sank  back  quite  exhausted  upon  his 
pillow. 

I  was  so  shocked  and  so  surprised  with  this 
relation,  so  utterly  unexpected,  that  I  could 
not  utter  a  word.  His  own  positive  assurance 
of  his  recovery,  too,  was  not  without  eflfect  upon 
me.  This  man  did  indeed  seem  to  prosper  in 
all  his  imgodliness ;  I  was  horribly  afraid  that 
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the  nurse   was  mistaken — that   he   wou] 
well ;  and  as  I  thought  this,   m}'  comp 
died    away,    and    my    abhorrence    revivrfl 
all    its    intensity    for    the    successful    afl 
the    destroyer    of    my     poor     sister's    h^ 


I  sprang  from  my  seat,  and  was  M 
leaving  the  room,  when  he  recalled  me. 

"  Are  you  going,  Rachel  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said   I.       "  When  I    tliought 
were  dying,  I  was  sorry  for  you ;  but  if  ; 
are  going  to  get  well,   I  hate  you  more  t 
ever !" 

He  laughed — oh,  such  a  laugh  ! 

"  Well,  never  mind,"  he  said.  "  Give 
love  to  fair  Edith.  Tell  her  to  hang  up 
wedding-gown  for  another  day — she  need 
he  at  the  trouhje  of  folding  it,  or  pultin 
away," 

I  left  the  room,  ran  down  the  long  pass 
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down  the  stairs  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not 
stop  till  I  reached  the  lane  leading  to  the 
Grange.  Still  that  horrid  laugh  sounding  in 
my  ears.  I  could  not  go  home ;  what  could 
I  say  to  Edith — ^how  face  her,  despairing  as  I 
now  did  of  her  escape — of  his  decease  ? 

What  a  frightful  position  was  mine ! 
Driven  into  the  guilt  of  thus  hoping  against 
the  recovery  of  a  fellow-creature ! — ^for  how  was 
it  possible  for  me  to  wish  for  Mortlake  to  live, 
when  his  death  was  my  sister's  only  means  of 
deliverance?  But  wrong  breeds  wrong,  and 
this  is  not  the  least  baneful  consequences  of  the 
mystery  of  iniquity. 

Home  at  length  I  was  obliged  to  go.  I 
found  Esther  at  the  hall-door  waiting  for  me, 
triumphant,  radiant. 

''  You  have  been  a  long  time  coming  home," 
said  she.      "I  suppose  you  thought  that  be- 
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cause  01  news  travds  bst,  good  news  oo^  to 
travel  slow.  However,  it  did  not  wwt  for  yw. 
I  sent  up  to  the  HaD,  and  have  a 
report  of  the  dear  ioTalid.  He  has  do  pan, 
and  no  fever  !  I  suppose  you  bave  seen  bim. 
With  all  your  demureness,  we  know  how  to 
look  after  the  main  chance,  don't  we  ?  I  tbtc 
say  we  are  not  so  very  attentive  for  nothing  T 

Then  changing  her  tone  : 

"  I   must  think  it  is  very  strange  trf  poor, 
dear  Augustus,    when   his 
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not  be  so  very  close.  I  am  sure  that  there 
is  nothing  he  has  said  to  you  that  he  would 
not,  of  course,  have  told  me." 

**  I  understood  that  you  knew  yourself  how 
he  was  going  on.'' 

"  How  provoking  you  are !  Giving  your- 
self airs  as  if  vou  were  of  so  much  conse- 
quence." 

'^  Really,  Esther,  I  have  nothing  to  tell  you. 
Mr.  Mordake  seemed  to  be  in  no  pain,  and 
in  very  good  spirits  about  himself ;  more  so  than 
the  nurse." 

"  Well,  what  did  she  say  ?" 

'^  She  whispered  me,  that  mortification  had 
begun." 

"  What  stuff  and  nonsense !"  cried  Esther, 
who  was  as  ignorant  of  disease  as  of  most 
other  things.  "  Why  mortification  comes  on  just 
before  death,  doesn't  it?  and  how  can  he  be 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


The  next  morning,  as  soon  as  his  impatient 
wife  could  get  him  off  after  breakfast,  Philip 
walked  up  to  the  Hall  to  make  fresh  inquiries. 
Esther  and  I  remained  in  the  breakfast-parlour. 
Edith  still  kept  her  room. 

In  about  an  hour  Philip  returned. 

''He   has    soon   come   back/'   said   Esther, 

as  he  approached  the  house.     "  It  is  a  good 

• » 

sign. 

VOL.   III.  T 


i  could  ask 

ing  in  my  thra 

"It  is  all  ow 

is  dead!     He  d 

Esther  ftfl  in 

For  myself  I 

I  flew  to  Edil 

"Oh,  Edith 

■rais.    "Tossed 

Oh.  Edith!    tha 

who  lays  upon  j 

he  can  bear !" 

She  looked  wili 

"He  has  gone 

She  drew  me 
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her  forehead  rested  upon  the  floor,  and  thus  she 
remaiued  in  grateful  adoration. 
Was  my  heart  silent  ?     Ah,  no  ! 


When  she  raised  her  face  it  was  bathed 
in  tears.  1  was  glad  of  this ;  she  had  not  shed 
them  for  so  long. 

"  Does  fie  know  ?"  she  then  asked.  "  Louis  ? 
Oh,  Rachel,  Rachel !  run  to  him ! — tell  him — 
Oh !  that  there  can  be  such  happiness  in  the 
world  !" 

Her  hands  were  folded  upon  her  bosom,  and 
her  eyes  raised  to  heaven  in  a  rapture  of  grati- 
tude. 

The  door  was  flung  open,  and  her  Louis 
rushed  in.  They  were  in  each  other's  arms, 
clasped  together  as  if  death  itself  should  not 
part  them  again.     A%  that  moment,  I  do  not 
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to  effect  our  deliverance.  We  spoke  in  sub- 
dued accents  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had 
caused  us  so  much  misery,  and  of  his  painful 
and  terrible  end ;  and  abhorrence  was  succeeded 
by  the  most  genuine  compassion.  Alas!  of 
what  avail  our  compassion  and  forgiveness  to 
him,  who  must  now  take  his  stand  before  a 
higher  Tribunal ! 


At  last,  I  went  down-stairs,  and  left  Louis 
and  Edith  together. 

Philip  told  me  all  that  was  to  be  told  of  the 
wretched  Mortlake.  He  had  seen  the  nurse 
herself. 

After  I  had  left  him,  he  had  continued  in 
good  spirits  till  about  midnight.  The  nurse  alone 
appeared  to  be  aware  of  his  danger,  but  for  worlds, 
she  declared,  she  would  not  have  dared  to  have 


sea 
bed 
whic 
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At  length,  the  shadows  of  death  approached 
so  near  that  he  himself  perceived  them. 

Then  ensued  a  terrible  scene — too  terrible 
for  me  to  relate — ^too  awful  to  dwell  upon ! 
No    hope,    no    consolation,    and    no    unbe* 

LIEF  ! 

Oh  !  beware  ye  who  will  put  off  amendment 
and  repentance  till  to-morrow — any  day — the 
day  of  your  death ! — as  if  it  were  a  debtor  and 
creditor  account  that  could  be  settled  any  day 
like  your  banker's  book  ! 


The  poor  old  man.  Sir  Joseph,  was  in  a  very 
distressing  state.  The  blow,  after  all  the  pre- 
paration he  might  have  had,  seemed  to  come 
upon  him  as  one  entirely  imexpected.  He  had 
so  much  Manmion  worship — money  had  given 
him  so  many  things ;  but  it  could  neither  pre- 
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outwardly  demonstrative;  "solemn  joy,"  as 
befitted  those  who  had  so  miraculously  escaped 
a  lifelong  shipwreck  by  circumstances,  as  I  have 
said,  so  awful. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  results  of  crime  and 
sin  and  selfishness  to  be  trifling.  Though  we 
had  so  providentially  escaped  from  sharing  the 
bitter  harvest  of  that  seed  which  others  had 
sown,  there  were  two  others  besides  Augustus 
Mortlake  who  reaped  them  —  the  unfortu- 
nate Thome  and  his  still  more  miserable 
daughter. 

Thome  suflFered  from  the  hands  of  law  the 
punishment  of  his  offence.  Louis  visited  him 
daily  in  his  prison  as  soon  as  his  sentence 
was  pronounced,  and  had  every  reason  to  hope 
with  the  happiest  results.  Sabine  was  also 
with  him.  She  seemed  utterly  broken-hearted 
and  subdued  by  the  dreadful  consequences,  as 
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she  could  but  regard  them,  of  her  own  3 
conduct.  She  loved  her  father,  and  her  sd 
reproach  and  distress  were  so  poignant,  th^ 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  endeavour  in  any  n 
to  aggravate  them.  Louis  had  the  blessc 
office  of  comforter  to  perform  towards  her,  I 
well  as  towards  her  ^ther.  I 

The  circurastauccs  of  her  history  in  ooi 
nection  with  young  Mortlakc  as  related  by  hii 
to  me,  coincided  with  those  told  to  Louis  I 
Thome,  as  far  as  they  went.  But  there  wa 
circumstances  which  he  omitted,  far,  fer  won 
than  I  had  any  idea  of,  and  which  onlv  ii 
creased  our  compassion  for  the  unhappy  fathi 
and  his  child. 

When  Louis  and  Edith  were  married,  whic 
blessed  event  took  place  in  the  course  oftb 
following  yeu',  they  took  the  poor,  penitei 
Sabine  iota  their  service,   frith  a  little  in&i 
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that  she  brought  with  her.  The  child  soon 
died,  but  Sabine  continued  to  live  with  them 
for  several  years. 

Esther  quite  devoted  herself  to  her  "  poor, 
dear  uncle/'  The  death  of  his  son  was  a  blow 
that  he  never  quite  recovered,  either  in  mind  or 
body.  He  survived  that  event,  however,  some 
ten  years,  when  he  died  almost  imbecile,  and 
left  his  property,  and  every  sixpence  be  pos- 
sessed, to  my  sister-in-law;  so  she  became 
mistress  of  the  Hall  after  all,  and  Philip 
nominal  master.  There  she  reigned,  and  still 
reigns,  in  great  power,  though  with  little  glory. 
In  a  nature  like  hers,  means  cannot  alter  the 
meanness.  Her  wealth  can  hardly  be  a  greater 
source  of  enjoyment  to  her  than  it  is  of  benefit 
to  others.  She  lives  in  a  little  corner  of  her 
splendid  house,  and  gets  more  parsimonious 
every  day.      Poor  Philip   was   grudged   every 
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sixpence  he  spent  as  long  as  he  Iired,  and  ba^ 
little  reason  to  congratulate  himself  upon  bm 
wife's  independence.  I  think  be  was  ante 
happy  when  he  came  to  see  us  in  oor  happj, 
little  parsonage-house. 

There  I  Ured  with  my  beloved  sister  and  bet 
inestimable  husband  and  bis  own  old  mother 
for  many,  many  happy  years,  till  the  dear 
General  came  back  from  India.  Then  he 
wanted  me  to  come  and  keep  house  for  him ; 
and  as  I  thought  I  was  more  necessary  to  an 
old  bachelor  than  a  married  sister,  I  compUed 
with  his  request,  and  have  never,  for  one 
single  moment,  regretted  the  step  I  have 
taken. 

There,  I  declare  I  the  carriage  is  coming 
with  Edith  and  the  children — I  need  hardly  say 
they  are  grandchUdren — and  there  is  the 
General  calling  me ! 
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"Yes,  Hubert  dear!  I  am  coming  this 
moment !" 

What  a  good  thing,  to  be  sure,  that  I  had 
got  tea  all  ready  before  I  came  up-stairs  to 
finish  this ! 


THE   END. 
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